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INTRODUCTION 



Tfo Origin of Dancing — Dancing thong tout th Ago — General Survey 

j|ROM the first formation of societies,” says Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, “Song and Dance, true children of Love and 
Leisure, became the amusement, or rather the occupation, 
of idle assemblies of men and women.” 
kike Poetry and Music, to which it is closely allied, Dancing, 
properly so-called — the choregraphic art, that is to say — was probably 
unknown to the earliest ages of humanity. Savage man, wandering 
in forests, devouring the quivering flesh of his spoils, can have known 
nothing of those rhythmic postures which reflect sweet and caressing 
sensations entirely alien to his moods. The nearest approach to such 
must have been the leaps and bounds, the incoherent gestures, by which 
he expressed the joys and furies of his brutal life. 
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But when men began to form themselves into groups, this artless impulse 
became more flexible'; it accepted rules and submitted to laws. 

Dancing, a flower of night, is said to have germinated under the skies 
of the Pharaohs ; tradition speaks of rounds, symbolic of sidereal motion, 
circling beneath the stars on the august soil of Egypt, mighty mother of the 
world. It manifested itself at first in sacred sciences, severe and hieratic; 
yet even then it babbled brokenly of joy and grief in the processions of 
Apis. 

Later on, in the course of ages, it became interwoven with all the 
manifestations of popular life, reflecting the passions of man, and translating 
the most secret movements of the soul into physical action. From the 
solemnity of religious rites, from the fury of warfare, it passed to the 
gaiety of pastoral sports, the dignity and grace of polished society. It took 
on the splendour of social festivities, the caressing and voluptuous languors 
of love, and even dolefully followed the funeral train. 

As early as the year 2545 b . c . we find traces of the choregraphic art. 
Hieratic dances, bequeathed by the priests of ancient Egypt, were held in 
high honour among the Hebrews. 

But no antique race gave themselves up so eagerly to the art as the 
Greeks. The word “ dancing” gives us but a feeble idea of their conception 
of the art. With them it was Nomas or Orchesis, the art of expressive 
gesture, governing not only the movement of the feet, but the discipline of 
the body generally, and its various attitudes. Gait, movement, even 
immobility, were alike subject to its laws. To them it was, in fact, a 
language, governing all movements, and regulating them by rhythm. 

In Greece, cradle of the arts and of legend, the Muses manifested 
themselves to man as a radiant choir, led by Terpsichore. 

On the slopes of Olympus and Pehon, the chaste Graces mingled 
with forest Nymphs in Rounds danced under the silvery light of the moon. 
Hesiod saw the Muses treading the violets of Hippocrene under their 
alabaster feet at dawn in rhythmic measure. Fiction interlinked itself 
with reality: mad with joy, Bacchantes whirled about the staggering 
Silenus, and the daughters of Sparta eagerly imitated the martial exercises 
of their warriors. 

A n hole world of dreams peopled the poetic Greece of long ago. In the 
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hush of forests, before sacred altars, in sunshine, under star-light, bands 
of maidens crowned with oak-leaves, garlanded with flowers, passed 
dancing in honour of Pan, of Apollo, of Diana, of the Age of Innocence, 
and of chaste wedlock. 

The Romans imitated the Greeks in all the arts, borrowing their dances 
just as they adored their gods. But primitive Rome was still barbaric 
when the arts were shining in incomparable splendour in Greece. 

Romulus had given a sort of savage choregraphy to Rome. Numa 
instituted a solemn religious dance, practised only by the Salian priests. 

The arts of Greece soon degenerated after their migration to Rome. 
The virginal dances of early Greece, the feasts of sacred mysteries, the 
Feast of Flora, so lovely in its first simplicity of joy in the opening 
flowers and caressing sunshine of returning spring, became unrecognisable, 
serving as pretexts for eveiy kind of licence. 

Theatrical dancing, however, attained extraordinary perfection among 
the Romans, and pantomime, an art unknown to the Greeks, had its 
birth among their rivals. 

After centuries of folly, which brought about the downfall of the 
great race, the art of dancing disappeared. 

It is to be traced again during the persecutions of the early Church, 
moving among the solitary retreats of the first Christians, who, no 
doubt, bore in mind the sacred dances of the Hebrews. In the Church 
of St. Pancras at Rome there still exists a sort of stage, separated 
from the altar, on which, we are told, priests and worshippers joined in 
'measures led by their Bishop. These traditional rites, derived from the 
Scriptures, and perpetuated by an artless faith, degenerated in their turn, 
and served at last as pretexts for impure spectacles. 

A papal decree of 744 abolished dancing, round churches and m 
cemeteries. 

A reflection from these sacerdotal dances gleams out again long afterwards 
in the Castle of St. Angelo itself, where a nephew of Sixtus I V. composed 
ballets, and at the Council of Trent, which concluded with a ball of 
Cardinals and Bishops. 

Meanwhile the darkness of night had fallen on the history of secular 
dancing, a darkness that endured for centuries. We know that Childe- 
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ten proscribed it in hi, dominions." Vr know. too. that .the Goals and 
the Franks, morn especially the former, were much add.cted to courtly and 


pastoral dancing. ‘ . 

At the Court of France, the origin of dancing is dimly associated 
with the rise of chivalry. The documents referring to it are rare and 
dubious. Still, tee divine that the Middle Ages formed one of the most 
curious epochs in French dancing Tales of chivalry speak constantly of 
warriors who, without laying aside their harness, danced to measures 
chanted by ladies and maidens. 

Afrh la fame vient la dame (after good cheer comes dancing), says 
an old Gallic proverb, which seems to show that it was customary to dance 
after a feast. We know that each province had its characteristic dances, 
which the loner orders practised with great vigour. Among these were 
Rounds and Branles, the Bourrees of the peasants of Auvergne, Minuets, 
the Farandolcs of Languedoc, the Catalan Bails, &c. Two of these early 
dances have survived to our own times under the names of the Carillon de 
Dunkerque and the Boulangere. 

During the interval when dancing found a refuge in the rural districts 
of France, enlivening popular festivals and delighting domestic gatherings, 
masquerades were the favourite amusement of the Court. They denatur- 
alised the original dances of chivalry, but, on the other hand, they constituted 
the first expression of the ballet. 

In spite of the sinister catastrophe known as the 'Ballet dts Ardents, 
masquerades remained in favour for two centuries, and the character of 
dancing was but very gradually modified. 

Meanwhile Italy, under the impulse given by the Medici, awoke to ji 
knowledge of the literature and am of ancient Greece and Rome. Thanks 
to these, chnrcgraphy revived once more, after a slumber of several 
centuries. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries saw it flourishing at 
every Court. Undrr the patronage of Louis XIII., of Richelieu, and of 
Henry IV., it took on a peculiarly French character. 

The dances in vogue at the French Court were the Pavane, a grave, 
solemn, almost haughty measure, and the Courante. 

Dinting had followed Catherine de’ Medici to France, and formed a 
feature of all the festivities she organised with so much splendour. But 
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the stateliness that had marked it among the cloaks and heavy swords of 
knights, and the long gem-laden robes of ladies, gave way to a liveliness, an 
animation, a certain voluptuous character under Italian influences. This 
influence of Catherine’s not only added splendour to Court functions, but 
spread a taste for dancing throughout France. The Queen, moreover, 
organised allegorical ballets, thus laying the foundations of opera, which 
the Romans in some sort foreshadowed in their declamation of poems to 
the rhythmic sound of instruments. 

Raising the character of masquerades by associating them more closely 
with the arts of music and dancing, Catherine de’ Medici further brought 
about the evolution of the masked ball. 

This same period, too, gave birth to those Dances of Death imagined 
by Albert Durer, Orcagna, and Holbein, sinister allegories masking the 
bitterest satires, terrible utterances of the oppressed, claiming equality at 
least in death. 

We come now to that great'century when all the arts burst forth into 
dazzling blossom, when everything seemed to flash and quiver under a 
novel impulse. Hitherto, the theatre had ministered only to the amusement 
of the Court ; it now opened its doors to the populace, and the populace 
entered with delight. Women made their first appearance on the stage. 
Louis XIV. founded the Academy of Dancing, and, anxious to give a new 
prestige to the art, he himself took part in the Court ballets. But the fairy 
pageants of his youthful reign disappeared during his dreary and devout 
old age. 

Spectacles and dances, less solemn in character, but infinitely more 
refined and exquisite, came into vogue again under the Regency, and 
during the reigns of Louis XV. and Louis XVI. This was the epoch 
of the coquettish Gavotte and the graceful. Minuet, the apogee of 
elegance. 

The dances of the eighteenth century had a charm all their own ; with 
their supple and rhythmic grace they combined a dignity which surrounded 
man, and, in a still greater degree, woman, with an atmosphere of beauty. 
A constellation of dancers, male and female, gave a dainty grace hitherto 
unknown to the dances of the eighteenth century. 

But there was a fearful morrow to those days of supreme elegance and 
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careless gaiety which, as we look back upon them now through the trans- 
parent gauze of a century, seem to shimmer with a thousand tantalising and 
delicate tintm-days like some sweet vision, in which coquettish marjuijMi 
powdered and jasmine-scented, smiled unceasingly as in the rosy pastels 
bequeathed to us hy the masters of their times. The roar of Revolution 
broke in upon the dream; kings, women, and poets were dragged on 
tumbnls to the scaffold, whiJe cannon thundered along the frontiers. 

And yet dancing went on, but now it was the sinister dancing of the 
red-capped Carmagnole to the refrain of Ca tra. Men and women danced 
round the scaffold, their feet stained with blood. A strange frenzy seemed 
to have taken possession of the nation. Did they seek oblivion in move- 
ment, a diversion from misery, horror, and alarms > Twenty-three theatres 
and eighteen hundred public balls were open every evening immediately 
after the Terror. Women attended them clad in the garments of ancient 
Greece, with sandalled feet and bare breasts and arms. 

The Empire was hardly favourable to the development of dancing. 
But soldiers danced on the eve of battle, eager to forget the dangers of 
the morrow, and a certain number of official balls took place during the 
Consulate of Bonaparte and the' reign of Napoleon. 

After a feverish interval, while Napoleon's star faded on the horizon of 
the world, two planets rose in the firmament of Opera— Taglioni and Fanny 
Elssler, Other stars succeeded them, but never eclipsed their radiance. 

The Tuileries were far from gay under Louis XVIII. and Charles X. ; 

. but after some preliminary dancing on M. dc Salvandy’s famous volcano, 
choregraphy made its appearance again in the King’s household in 1830. 

And while the Vplse a deux temps and the Galop (introduced from 
Hungary) whirled and eddied in Parisian ball-rooms, the elite of society 
often assembled at the magnificent balls given at the Tuileries and the 
English and Austrian Embassies. 

A veritable revolution took place in dancing at this period. The 
middle classes developed a passion for balls, which had hitherto been 
confined almost exclusively to the aristocracy, save for the rustic festivals 
of country districts. Unable, however, to enjoy the amusement in their 
own small rooms, dancers soon flocked to public saloons, and waltzed at 
Ranelagh, at Beaujon, at Sceaux and at Tivoli, 
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These halls, which became famous for their splendour, and the distinc- 
tion of the society frequenting them, were imitated on a humbler scale by 
the students and grisctles who danced the Cancan and the Chahut at the 
Chaumiere, the Prado, Mabillc, and the Closerie des Lilas. 

Waltzing and Galoping were practised with furious energy. Pritchard, 
tall, lean, dark and taciturn ; Chicard of the ruddy countenance ; Brididi 
the graceful ; Mogador, Clara Fontaine, Rigolboche, and above all, Pomarc, 
became 'the kings and queens of Paris. 

Another overwhelming revolution took place in 1844 with the intro- 
duction of the Polka, which invaded saloons, drawing-rooms, shops, and 
even the streets. The Waltz and the Galop were forsaken, and Polka- 
mania set in. Cellarius and Laborde fostered the public enthusiasm. And 
all Paris laughed gleefully when Levassor and Grassot danced the Polka at 
the Palais-Royal. 

Presently Markowski arrived on the scene, glorified by a halo of 
traditions. He brought the Mazurka. He created the Schottische, the 
Sicilienne, the Quadrille of the Hundred Guards, in which Mogador 
excelled, and the Folly of Dance shook her bells unceasingly from dark to 
dawn. 

Opera-balls took on a new splendour under the sway of Musard. 
People braved suffocation in the crowded, auditorium to see the King -of 
the Quadrille, as he was called, conducting a huge orchestra, among the 
effects of which the noise of breaking chairs, and the detonation of fire- 
arms, were introduced at regular intervals ! Musard is said to have 
produced extraordinarily sonorous sounds by these means. 

Dancing still flourished under the Second Empire. The Court balls 
were magnificent functions, but the public balls were deserted one by one, 
and gradually disappeared. The old Closerie des Lilas is transformed 
into Bullier, Mabille no longer exists. We have the Moulin Rouge still, 
but it has little of the frank gaiety of the original public ball. 

The Waltz and the Cotillion still reign in our ball-rooms, but modern 
Greece, more faithful than ourselves to its choregraphic traditions, retains 
the Candiota graven on the shield of Achilles, and traces of those Pyrrhic 
dances which led the Spartans to victory. 

In this brief summary of the History of 'Dancing , we have concerned 
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ourselves primarily with classic and with French dancing. In the course 
of the work we propose to deal more .fully with the dances of the Hast, 
of Spain, of Italy, and of the various other European countries in which 
we have been able* to trace the records of the art. We shall also have 
something to say about savage dances. 

We shall pass in review dances impregnated with the voluptuous 
traditions of the Moors, such as the Fandango and the Bolero, the lively 
and impassioned Tarantella, the frepzied measures of the Bayaderes, the 
amorous languors of the Altnees, and the curious rites of various tribes. 

# In the brief sketch we have now made, the reader will have observed 
that Dancing, born with- the earliest human societies, identified with every 
form of worship, has followed in the wake of progress, and developed 
with it. More enduring than the stone of monuments, in spite of its 
airy and diaphanous nature, Dancing has left its traces among 'all peoples, 
all customs, all religions, and still survives among us to some extent. 

.Dancings like all human institutions, has obeyed the law of eternal 
reaction. It disappeared, and burst forth into life again. It seems now 
to have entered on another phase of decline. 

^But the sun will shine out once more, and Dancing will revive. 
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DANCING AMONG THE EGYPTIANS, THE HEBREWS ~ 

, • . v AND THE GREEKS „ 

SarrtJ Darren — Cy&e/t and Afoth — Th ShelJ of Athl/es — Th Hyft) ctcm $ — 

*■ Th Gjmnop udta «r ltd th Eadym iti i — Th fferrtoi an 1 th Pyrrht • 

I) a net — Th Bnettnnjha — Th Sj/ii — R ergnn Jlhm s under * 
th Emfere — Tie G id Unmn D inter f 

we have already pointed out m our introduction, the art of 
dancing had its dawn under an Egyptian sky 

In sacred pageants dating back to the very beginnings 
of history, dancing makes a vague appearance as an expression 
of the immutable order and harmony of the stars Its earliest movements, 
as in the cadenced swingings of the censer, rocked the shrines of the gods 
Its first steps were guided by priests before the great granite sphinxes, the 
colossal hypogea, the monstrous columns, and high pediments of their 
temples * 

The mysterious grandeur of these sacred dances, symbolising the 

* In assigning the origin of dancing to Egfpr, I speak only of such dances as ha»e left 
any trace behind But it is certain that dancing was born Vrith man, and that from the 
beginning it has been allied to gesture Lucian wrote long ago “ We are not to believe 
that saltation is of modern invention, born recent!}, or even that our ancestors saw its 
beginning Those who have spoken with truth of the origin of this art affirm that it takes 
us birth From the time of the creation of all things, and that it is as old as Love, the most 
ancient of the gods ’ A modern writer, Bcrnardin de St Pierre, says “ Pantomime is 
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harmony of .he .he ** of RU.o. " 

contemporary, .ells os that when one of these as.ronom.eal e»cs.ook 
place, the altar in .he centre of .he Egyptian temple stood for the orb 
of day, while dancers representing the signs of the to lac, t e sen 



planets, the. constellations, performed the revolution of the celestial bodies 
around the sun. 

Apis, the black bull, strange and divine, with the snow-white forehead, 
and the scarabams on his tongue, fed by naked priestesses from vessels of 
ivory, was honoured by special dances. Even the grief caused by his 
death was expressed in funeral ballets. 

Ritual dances, a legacy of the priests of ancient Egypt, were highly 
esteemed by the Hebrews. Moses caused a solemn ballet to be danced after 
the passage of the Red Sea. David danced before the ark of the covenant : 

the first language of man ; it is known to all nations ; it is so natural and so expressive 
that the children of white parents learn it rapidly when they see it used by negroes.” 



HEBREW DANCES } 

“Praise the Lord with the sound of the trumpet,” says the Scripture; 
“praise Him with the psaltery and harp; praise Him with the timbrel'and 
the dance.” 

The choir of the temple at Jerusalem, like those of all other Hebrew 
temples, was reserved for dancing. It formed a sort of stage, where the 
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Levites, a sacred tribe, sang as they danced to the sound of stringed and 
wind instruments. 

The Hebrews were also familiar with less serious dances, performed at 
public ceremonies by the virgins of Israel. We learn in the Book of 
Judges that the daughter of Jephthah met her father with players of 
timbrels and with dancers. The Book of Kings tells how women came 
Out of all the cities of Israel, singing and dancing to the sound of cytheras, 
flutes and tabrets, when David had slain Goliath the Philistine. The 
daughters of Shilo were engaged in a joyous dance when the young men 
of Benjamin carried them off. The Maccabees instituted dances in honour 
of the restoration of the Temple, and Judith, bringing back the head of 
Holofernes, was welcomed by dancers. 

Most of the psalms show traces of the religious dances of the Hebrews. 
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They performed these dances at three great festivals : the Feast of May, 
the Feast of Harvest, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles. 
Of these, the last was the 
most imposing. They also 
danced around the golden 
calf. 

Wc have already re- 
marked that no people of 
antiquity were more addicted 
to dancing than the Greeks. 
“So much,” said Galen, “do 
they give themselves up to 
this. pleasure, with such ac- 
tivity do they pursue it, that 
the necessary arts are neg- 
lected.” 

We have also stated that 
m Greece dancing was an actual language, interpreting all sentiments 
and all passions. Aris- 



totle speaks of saltators 
whose dances mirrored 
the manners, the pas- 
sions, and the actions 
of men. So that in his 
time — that is to say, 
about three hundred 
years before the Augus- 
tan era — there were mi- 
metic dances among the 
• Greeks.. Here, too, as 
In Egypt and in Pales- 
tine, dancing always held 
a prominent place in 
religious ceremonial. It 
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was even included among gymnastics, and was accounted a military 
exercise * 

In the time of Aristophanes it was prescribed by physicians. It gave 
charm to banguets and animation to every festivity. The Athenian festivals, 
in which dancing 
was a feature, 
were innumer- 
able. In addition 
to the Pythian 
games, we hear of 
the Nemzean, and 
the Isthmian ; 
the Agraulia, held 
in honour of the 
daughter of Ce- 
crops, the feasts 
of Adonis and of 

Ajax, the Aloa, rustic rejoicings in honour of Ceres, the Amarynthia, in 
honour of Diana. We note further the Anakeia of Castor and Pollux, 
the Androgeonia, or funeral feasts, the festivals of Bacchus or Anthesteria, 
the Apaturia of Jupiter and Minerva, and others sacred to Pallas, ^Esculapius, 
Diana and Apollo, the Boreasmi, the object of which was to appease Boreas, 
the Feast of Oxen, the Feast of the Earth, the Feast of Strange Gods, the 

* “The Greek* applied the term ‘dancing' to all measured movement*, even to military 
marching." — (Buttcux.) 

The wonderful legislator, Lycurgus, attached the highest importance to dancing He 
established many exercises for the physical training of warlike youth, and among these 
dancing had a foremost place. 

The education of the Spartans in particular consisted of an incessant bodily training ; 
and “ they danced " in advancing upon the enemy. 

“ Noverre correctly says that what we call dancing, our French dancing, was wholly 
unknown to the ancients, except in so far as their buffoons and rope-dancers made use of 
our entrechats, pinuettei, and jtttt forwards and backwards. I think with him, that when 
the word * dancing ’ occurs m an old author it should nearly always be translated by 
‘gesticulation,’ ‘declamation,’ or ‘ pantomime 1 ; just as the word ‘music* should be in 
most cases rendered by • philosophy,’ ‘theology,* ‘ poetry.’ When we read that an actress 
‘danced’ her part well in the tragedy of Medea, that a cartel tut up food ‘dancing,’ that 
Hchogabalus and Caligula ‘danced * a discouoe or an audience of state, we are to under- 
stand that they — actress carver, emperor — declaimed, gesticulated, made theoselt'es 
understood in a language w ithout words." — (A. Baron : LeUrts sur In Dame.) 
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Feast of Citizens killed in Battle, the Feast ofthe Moses, the Celeron of 
the victory a, Marathon, the Feast, of Naxos, the Trtontph of 1 dies over 

Neptune, the Feast of 
Craftsmen, the Feast of 
the Morn. 

- All the Feasts of Bac- 
chus began with dances 
and rhythmic leaping. 
According to Strabo, no 
sacrifice was offered in 
Delos without dancing 
and music. The very 
poets danced as they sang 
or recited their verses : 
whence they came to be 
called “dancers." Lucian 
consecrated a dialogue to 
the art. Pindar gives 
Apollo the title of the 
Dancer. Simonides said, 
“Dancing is silentpoctry.” 

Homer thought so 
highly of the art that in 
the lhad he gives it the 
epithet " irreproachable.” 
It played an important part in the Pythian games, representations which 
may be looked upon as the first utterances of the dramatic Muse, for they 



were divided into five acts, and were composed of poetic narrative, of 
imitative music performed by choruses, and finally, of dances Such, at 
least, is Scaliger’s opinion. Lucian assures us that if dancing formed no 
part of the programme in the Olympian games, it was because the Greeks 
thought no prizes could be worthy of the art. At a later period, however, 
the Colchians admitted it into their public games, and this custom was 
generally adopted by the Greeks, the Romans, and nearly all other 
nations. 



GREEK LOVE OF DANCING 7 

In his odes Anacreon reiterates that he is always ready to dance. Plato 
smiled to see Socrates stand up with Aspasia. 

Aristides danced at a banquet given by Dio- 
nysius of Syracuse. 

Homer says that Vulcan, to please the 
gods, who loved dancing, forged some golden 
figures that danced of themselves. 

In hts picture of an ideal Republic, Plato 
insists on the importance of music, for the 
regula tion of the voice, and of the importance 
of dancing, for the acquisition of noble, har- 
monious and graceful attitudes. 

. The Greeks danced everywhere and on 
any pretext. They danced in the temples, 
the woods, the fields. Every event of interest 
to the family, every birth, every marriage, 
every death, was the occasion of a dance. 

The returning seasons were welcomed with dancing, and harvest, and the 
vintage. Was it not while dancing at a festival of Diana that the beautiful 
Helen was carried off by Theseus and Pirithous ? Dancers,’ treading an 
intricate measure, imitated the endless windings of that devious labyrinth 
whose liberating clue Ariadne gave to Theseus.* 

Cybele, the mother of the Immortals, taught dancing to the Corybantes 
in Greece upon Mount Ida, and to the Curetes in the island of Crete.f 
And it was in Greece that Apollo, by the mouth of his priestesses, dictated 
choregraphic laws, even as he revealed those of music and of poetry. 

“Vulcan, the lame god,” says Homer in the Iliad, “engraved on the 
shield of Achilles such a dance as Dxdalus had composed for Ariadne 

* Homer describes a dance like that winch Dxdalus i men ted for Ariadne. Meursius, 
who calls it yrpamt, attributes its invention to Theseus, about J300 years before the 
Augustan era. In the midst oF the dancers (says Homer) Svcre two saltators who sang the 
adventures of Dxdalus, supplementing their singing by gestures, and explaining in panto- 
mime the subject of the whole performance ; for which reason, doubtless, the saltators were 
set in the centre of the dancers. — (De Laulnaye : De la Saltation tli Strait.) 

t Certain authors give the name of ’cwiXior, or “ armed," to the dance of the Curetes. 
This dance was instituted by Rhea to pretent Saturn from hearing the cries of Jupiter in 
his cradle. The priests of Cybele were called Ballatores. t 
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The Greeks celled skilful dancers the sages of the foot and of the hand, 
because their gestures expressed the mysteries of Nature. 

rhenJdeciared L the Arcadians were always a 
they practised the art of dancing up to the age of thirty. 

dancers were, 
indeed, recruited 
among the Arca- 
dians. 

Among the 
Greeks, the limbs 
and the body 
spoke. 

“Strategy 
sprang from the 
Pyrrhic and other 
warlike dances," 
says Elic Redus. 

Paintings upon 
vases, bas-reliefs 

of marble, of iT*nm« traw *t «»>« 

. , • In the Louvre 

stone, of brass, 

a their grace and purity of form, have transmitted 
i (as have also ancient poets and authors) the different formula: of 
the Greek dances. These, very numerous indeed, were all derived from 
three fundamental types : the sacred, the military, and the profane. 

The sacred dances must have been inspired by Orpheus on his return 
from Egypt ; their grave and mysterious style long preserved the impress 
of their origin. According to Professor Desrat, they had much in common 
with the Branles and Rondcs of the Middle Ages. Their nomenclature is 




the Tanagra statuettes, i 


chorus-mister or leader, called ‘choregus,’ was a personage of the highest importance”— 
(De Laulnaye Dt la Saltatun tf^ Strait ) 

The art was even a safeguird for the honour of husbands. Agamemnon, depattmg for 
Troy, established i dancer with Clytemnestta to amuse her. Now JEgmhui fell madly in 
love with the queen. But the dancer watched over her, turning the lover into ridicule, 
caricaturing his attitudes. Before succeeding m his courtship, xEgmhui had to kill the 



GREEK SACRED DANCES „ 

extensive. Wc shall mention only the most important, those around which 
the secondary dances grouped themselves. They are : 

The Emmeleia. 

The Hyporchcma (or Hyporcheme). 

The Gymnopacdia. 

The Endymatia. 



AIWA Minch 


The Emmeleia was the class-name of a group of dances essentially 
sacred.* 

According to Plato, this group had that character of gentleness, 
gravity, and nobility suitable to the expression of the sentiments with 
which a mortal should be penetrated when he invoked the gods. But 

* These dances were of the highest antiquity. Common opinion attributed their origin 
to the Satyrs, ministers of Bacchus. Some writer* hold the Cordat (4 to hue been 
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tfiis dtutre, which was marked by tuttmordmary mobility, had also a heroic 
and tragic cast. It set forth grace, majesty, and strength. It produced a 

deep effect upon spectators • 

Orpheus, from his recollect.ons of the priestly ceremonies of Sais and 
of Colchis, transmitted the laws of choregraphy to Greece. But the strains 
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of his enchanted lyre must have modified the primitive cadences, creating 
new rhythms, and movements more in accord with the genius of the race 
to whom he revealed them Nor were the Greeks slow to surpass their 
masters. The Emmeleia embraced (according to Buttcux, Desrat, and others) 
several dances of a tragic cast, and was danced without the support of a 
chorus or of the voice 

derived from the Hyporchema. It seem* certatn that it was ,Esch)lus who first introduced 
saltation into the tragic chorus This saltation was called from a^/ca, 

the countenance, because it depicted the attitudes, characters, and affections ot the persons 
of the chorus. Sleep, fatigue, repose, thought, admiration, fear, also all “pauses or suspen- 
sions," came within its province jEschylus lived five hundred years before the Christian 
era.— (De Laulnaye . De la Suita licit tie Strait.) 


THE GYMNOPAEDIA 
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The Hyporchcma, on the contrary, while retaining, as did all the 
Egyptian and Grecian dances, an eminently religious character, was accom- 
panied by the chorus.* 

The Gymnopaedia were dances specially favoured by the Lacedemonians 
in their* festivals of Apollo. 

The performers were naked 
youths, singing, dancing, and 
wearing chaplets of palm. 

Their performance often 
served as a preliminary to 
the Pyrrhic dance. 

According to Athenx*us, 
the Gymnopaedia had 
features in common with a 
dance called the Anapale, 
wherein the dancers simulated 
(as in the Pyrrhic) the move- 
ments of attack and defence. 

In the Endymatia the 
actors wore their most bril- 
liant tunics. Performed at 
public and private entertain- 
ments, these dances some- 
times lost their sacred cha- 
racter. 

All other dances were 
derived from the funda- 
mental types already mentioned, and were more or less connected with 
sacred rites. They were sometimes peculiar to one province or city. 

* The dsnecs classed under the terra Hyporchcma date from the remotest times, and 
are looked upon as the first essay* of Greek saltation. In them, as the name indicates, 
song and dance were intermingled, or rather the songs were evplained by meisared 
gestures. It is to be observed here that the earliest use made of saltation was in con- 
nection with poetry. These arts, developing bj their union, aided each other mutually 
.Athens: us sap eiprcssly that the early poets had recourse to the figures of saltation, only, 
however, as symbols and representatives of the images and ideas depicted in their verse. 
All dances of the Hyporchcma class were dignified and elevated ; men and women alike 
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The Orphic Dances celebrated the courage of Castor and Pollux, and 
their distant expeditions. 

With these sacred dances we may conveniently class others, jn finitely 
varied, which accompanied funerals and processions. In the former case, 
the entire community, keeping step and sing- 
ing hymns, escorted the funeral victims to the 
altar.’ Before the cortege went the chief 
priest, dancing. Sometimes the mourners 
were clothed m white At the head of the 
party marched groups, who danced to the 
sound of the instruments reserved for these 
solemnities ; interrupting their dancing at 
intervals, they sang hymns in honour of the 
defunct Then came the priests and the 
kccners, old women dressed in mourning, and 
hired to simulate'grief and tears. 

According to Plato, relatives and friends 
of the deceased were allowed to take part in 
funeral dances, although as a rule in religious 
ceremonies dancing was confined to profes- 
sionals, 

*' . Butteux relates that the young people of both sexes in a funeral 
procession were crowned with cypress, and that at one time it was customary 
Tor a person to precede, the cortege, bearing the clothes of the defunct, 
imitating him, and characterising him in terms sometimes eulogistic, some- 
times satirical • 

Military dances, not so numerous as the sacred, but prescribed by law, 
held a prominent place in the education of youth. 

“ To those aware of the importance attached by the Greeks to physical 
education, their military dances need no explaining. To gain and to keep 
as long as possible,” s a>s Professor Desrat, “agility, suppleness, strength, 



. * Funeral d * nc « especially brilliant when they celebrated a man famous by Ms 
birth, his preferments, or Ms fortune. Then all who took part in the ceremony were 
clothed in white and crowned with cypress. Fifteen girls danced before the funeral car 
which was SU r, oa „ded by a band of youths. Priests sang the accompaniment of the 
dances. Women teeners, draped in long black cloaks, closed the procession. 



GREEK WAR-DANCES ly 

vigour— this, in a few words, was what the Greeks aimed at in their bodily 
exercises. 

“It was by dancing in their fighting, gear," he goes on to say, 
“ that the Greeks, a nation of heroes, trained themselves in the art of 
hand-to-hand combat. Does not the dancing 
step with which they advanced in war suggest 
our 'balance* step? Is not the latter' (with 
its successive hopping first upon one foot and 
then upon the other) itself a sort of dance > 

We may add that many movements of our 
bayonet .pxercise recall those of Greek military • 
dances." 

Plutarch testifies : “The military dance was 
an indefinable stimulus, which inflamed courage 
arid gave strength to persevere in the paths of 
honour and valour.” r , 

These martial dances fall into two principal 
groups : the Pyrrhic and the Memphitic. 

According to some authorities, the Pyrrhic 
Dance, a sort of military pantomime, was in- 
stituted by Pyrrhus at the funeral of his father 
Achilles. Others ascribe the honour of it to a certain Pyrrhicus, a Cretan 
or a Lacedemonian. Others, again, derive the word from the Greek iru/>, 
fire, because of the fiery and 'devouring energy exhibited by its dancers. 
Pindar derives it from d-v/m, a J funeral pile, and asserts that Achilles first 
danced it on the occasion of the cremation of Patroclus. And there are 
some who hold that Minerva was the first to dance it, in commemoration 
of the defeat of the Titans, and that she afterwards taught it to the 
Tyndarid®. 

It is certain that this dance was especially used in the Panathenaea, 
a "festival in honour of Minerva, and was performed there by young 
men and maidens. Xenophon even describes if.as having been danced 
by one woman alone. Apuleius indicates its various steps and move- 
ments. 

The uncertain etymology of its name goes to prove the great antiquity 
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of this dance. Highly esteemed by their forefathers, it lingers to this day 
among the Greeks. It ivas by no means entirely a man's dance. The 

Amazons excelled in 



it ; the women of Ar- 
gos, of Sparta, and of 
Arcadia engaged in It 
with ardour. 

According to Plato, 
the Pyrrhic Dance con- 
sisted of those move- 
ments of the body by 
which we avoid blows 
and missiles ; springing 
to one side, for ex* > 
ample, leaping back’ 
stooping. It also simu- 
lated offensive move- 
ments ; the posture of 
a warrior letting fly an 
arrow, the hurling of a 
spear, the manipulation 
of various kinds of 
weapons.* 

The Pyrrhic Dance 
retained its warlike 
character for a long 


time, but was merged 


at last in the rites of 


Bacchus, whose thyrsus and reeds displaced the shield and spear. 


* The Greeks had several kinds of Pyrrhic Dances, the names of which varied with the 
character of the performance 

The Hyplomachia imitated a fight with shields. 

The Skiamachia was a battle with shadows. 

The Monomachia was an imitation of single combat, given, according to Athemeiw, at 
banquets. 

Xenophon describes a martial dance performed for the PapMagonian delegates by two 
Thracians, their step', attitudes, and blows keeping time to the music of flutes. After a 



MIMETIC DANCES 


The Memphitic Dance was in many respects akin to the P/crhi'c 
Minerva was supposed to have founded it as a memorial of the defeat o 
the Titans. Thus its 


origin' was eminently 
sacred. As in the Pyr- 
rhic, the performers car- 
ried sword and shield 
and spear, but, less war- 
like, they danced to the 
sound of the flute. Lu- 
cretius assigned its 
- origin to the Curctes 
« 4 *hnd the Corybantes. 

► \ . Among dances de- 
rived from the Pyrrhic 
and the Memphitic we 
may mention the furious 
Telesias, little known 
. outside of Macedonia ; 
also the Berekyntiake 
and the Epieredias of 
the Cretans. 

From time imme- 
, niorial, scenes from life 



have been represented by 
pantomimic dances* 


A BACCHANT* 

After U Alter Crane 


In the Karpaia, for example, the dancer imitated a labourer sowing his 


desperate struggle cme of the two fell, and was earned away by his friends The victor 
sang a long of triumph, and confiscated the arms of his opponent. The lookers-on cried 
out, thinking the Thracian really dead. But it was merely a game. 

• Cassiodorus attributes the institution of pantomime to Philistion ; Athenarus assigns it 
to Rhadamznthus or to Palamcdes. Pantomimists were distinguished by names that varied 
among the different peoples of Greece. The most respectable of them "ere called 
Ethologues : this word, derived from ’ijflot and Xeyor, signifies painters of manners. One 
of the most celebrated of the Ethologues was Sophron, a name of Syracuse. The 
moral philosophy of these mimes was so pure that Plate on his death bed kept a copy 
of the poems of Sophron under his pillow. The Greek pantomimists depicted the 
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field and atlactad *«= wl»>, 4=5*= & courageous defence, seized 
and carried him off with his plough * 

In the Koroastike, two opposed lines of warriors met in a sham Sght. 
The attitudes of the Poiphygma inspired terror. The Lion Dance figured 

the majesty and 
strength of the 
lion . The Podl’s- 
mos showed a re- 
treat and the pur- 
suit of the van- 
quished «after a 
battfe.* ‘ The Po- 
lemic resounded ' 
with the dang of 
shields and spears, 
to which sue- , 
ceeded a very 
sweet music of 
flutes. 

* In the Cheiro- 
nomia, one of the 
oldest of Greek 
dances, the dancer 
engaged in combat 

with an imaginary enemy. According to Hippocrates, this dance was one 
of the most highly esteemed of the physical exercises used by the disciples 
of Pythagoras. In the Opoplaea, impassioned dancers, inspired hy warlike 
music, flung and twisted themselves about* celebrating a victory. 

emotions and the conduct of man so faithfully, that their art served as a rigorous 
censorship and taught useful lessons. The pieces that they acted were called firo&vtr, 
or motilities ; these differed essentially in character from the rrniywo, or farces, 
designed only to provoke laughter. To those mimes who played on ihc stage the 
Greeks gave the generic name of The Athenians ia particular were 

distinguished for the excellence of their stage (De .Laulnaye : Dr It Saftatm 

t Hat raft J « , * ‘ 

• This dance, half rustic, half warlike, was peculiar to ' ita Magncsians. ^ap* 0 ia, 
front tapTros, fruit or seed. 




THEATRICAL DANCING 



The Thermagistris simulated the fury of battle ; it rang with the clash 
of axes and swords, brandished by bare-armed dancers with dishevelled hair, 
who worked themselves up to such a pitch of frenzy, that they bit their 
own flesh, and hacked it with swords, till it bled. 

In the Xiphismos, or sword dance, the performers contented themselves 
with brandishing this weapon. 

Noverre says, in his studies on dancing, that his readers will have to 
follow him into a labyrinth where reason continually loses its way. Indeed, 
the ancient authorities on this subject are so constantly at variance that 
it is hard to see any clear path. 

On the Greek stage, the female characters were acted hy men ; and 
dancers wore masks adapted to their various parts. For a' long time these 
dancers sang their own accompaniments ; but at last the chorus came into 
existence, forming what was known as the I lyporchcmatic Dance. Greek 
'theatrical choregraphy did not develop much elegance until after the 
repression of the buffoons who parodied the verses of Homer, of Hesiod, 
and of other hards. This effected, poets themselves appeared upon the 
stage, declaiming their own works, which dancers at the same time illus- 
trated numerically. This association of poetry, music, dancing, and statucsniir 
refinement of attitude endowed Greek choregraphy with a beauty jiw) * 
character all its own . 1 Mnas'on ( who sanr» the verses of Simonides] and JhMt* 
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• Among the mimetic dances, the majority of which were common to 
Greeks and Romans, we may mention the following : The Loves of Adonis 
and Venus, the Exploits of Ajax, the Adventures of Apollo, the Rape of 
Ganymede, the Loves of Jupiter and Danae, the Birth of Jupiter, Hector, 
the Rape of Europa, the Labours of Hercules, Hercules luad, the Graces, 



Saturn devouring his Children, the Cybele, in honour of Cybele, the 
Cyclops, the Sorrows of Niobe, the Tragic end of Seniele, the Wars of the 
Titans, the Judgment of Paris, Daphne pursued by Apollo. 

We must include in this summary of the choregraphy of alt nations, 
provinces, and cities, the Bucolic Dance, and the Dance of Flowers, in 
which the Athenians repeated at intervals ; “ Where are the roses ? Where 
are the violets ? ” . . . One dance even took the name of a vessel used 
by gold-smelters. There was the Dance of Noble Bearing, the Round, 
the Combat, the Moctar, the Equal, the Exhortation, the Whirlwind of 
Dust, the Judgment, the Satyrs, the Splendour, &c. Some commemorated 
the victories of Hercules, others represented a naval engagement,* some 
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Mere distinguished hy the vases known as tarns , carried in their hands by 
the performers. 

In the Dance of Adonis the cadence was marked by gringrinae , Phccnician 
flutes used m the worship of the god. The Hippogynes was an equestrian 
dance performed by women, which shows the great antiquity of the musical 
ride. The Kolia took its name from the movement of the belly in jumping, 

and suggests the 
Danse du Ventre 
of the Almees, 
which perhaps 
owes its origin to 
the Greeks. 

Some of these 
saltations or 
dances were called 
after the flutes 
used by the priests 
of Apollo. Others 
imitated the move- 
ments of the neck, 
or were danced 

with sticks in the hand. Then there were the Dances of Nymphs, the 
furious rounds of the Sileni in Laccdscmonia, the Spear Dance, the World 
on Fire, or Fable of Phaeton, the Dances of the Tresses, of the Knees, of 
Flight, of the Glass Goblet ; the Stooping Dance, the Dance of the 
Elements, and of the Young Slave-girls. Some were more in the nature 
of gymnastics than of dances, such as the Skoliasmos, a rustic dance sacred 
to Bacchus, in which the performers hopped on inflated wine-skins, rubbed 
over with oil to make them slippery. 

To Theseus was ascribed the invention of the Crane, ostensibly an 
imitation of the wanderings of this bird. But it had a deeper meaning, for, 
according to Callimachus, it figured the endless windings and turnings that 
Theseus had to follow' before he could free himself from the labyrinth. 
Dances in which animals were mimicked were, however, fairly numerous. 
Two kinds of owls, the vulture, the fox, and other creatures gave their 
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names to performances of th?s class. The Greeks had a third kind of 
choregraphlc'drama known as the Sikinnis, or Satyric Dance, in which they 
sought relief from the poignant emotions of tragedy. 

The Sikinnis was accompanied by light songs, daring witticisms, and 
licentiously allusive poems. Occasionally if parodied a tragical dance, or its 



actors, wearing masks which counterfeited the victims of their satire, 
caricatured their felJow-citi2ens. Socrates was ridiculed on the stage in 
the Clouds of Aristophanes. The official and the private acts of the highest 
personages were burlesqued in the Sikinnis. It was a dance supposed to 
belong especially to the Attic races. But, despite the natural refinement of 
the Athenian intellect, the primitive good humour and vivacity of the Satyric 
Dance gradually disappeared ; drinking-songs, erotic verses, and indecent 
gestures accomplished its degradation. 

In connection with the Sikinnis, Herodotus tells a story of Clisthenes, 
king of Sicyon, who, desiring to marry his daughter suitably to her rank, 
decreed a sort of competition for her hand, inviting to it all the notabilities of 
Greece. A number of rich and powerful suitors presented themselves, among 
others two Athenians. Upon the last day of the festivities, Clisthenes, after a 
hecatomb to the gods and a banquet, proposed a contest in music and poetry. 
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Then Hippoclidcs, one of the ttvo' Athenians, whom the young princess 
seemed to regard with special favour, had a table brought in upon this he 
mounted, the better to perform an obscene dance. Supposing himself to be 
encouraged by the silence of the spectators, he began in an Athenian fashion. 
His head downwards, walking upon his hands, he traced the principal 
figures of the Sikinnis in the air' with his 
outstretched legs. But Clisthenes, beside 

himself with indignation, cried out: “Son 
of Tisander, you have danced the breaking 
off of your alliance with me.” The reply 
of the Athenian has become a by-word : 
“ Faith, my lord, Hippoclides cares little for 
that 1 ” 

According to Ulpian, the Sikinnis was 
performed at banquets. Bacchus had brought 
it from India with him. The Satyrs made it 
particularly their own. Certain authors 
describe it as light, lascivious, and varied ; 
others as a martial dance. We know it was 
performed in Roman triumphs and jn the 
Pompa Ludorum, when the dancers burlesqued 
serious dances. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
saw it performed at funerals. 

In the Satyros, a Laconian dance, derived from the Sikinnis, the 
actors, wearing goat-skins, appeared as Satyrs. In the Seilenos the 
dancers disguised themselves as Sileni or as Maenads. The Bacchike, 
familiar to the people of Pontus and of lorpa, was a Satyric Dance in 
Iww/aiis of Tbft tos. a. Sa&ysbi. Damct -a iegenwatt 

and lascivious type. 

Dancing, while bound up with the religious ceremonies of Greece, and 
honoured on the stage and in public festivals, was not likely to be neglected 
in private life. As a matter of fact, every family feast, every happy event, 
the arrival of a friend, the return of a traveller, the birth of a child or its 
anniversary, the gathering in of crops, the harvest, the vintage, all were 
made occasions for the enjoyment of dancing. Longus has described the 
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Epilenios, or dance of the winepress,* in his pastorals. This dance, practised 
originally by members of the family itself, with much vigorous leaping 


and .dexterous 


.exercises, with or 
without accesso- 
ries, was inthelong 
run given over 
to professional 
dancers and to the 
hangers-on of the 
household. In 
this new form, 
the Epilenios had 
a marked affinity 
with our modern 
. acrobatic feats and 
-('ircus perform- 



ances. • 

/ The Alphiton Ekchuton was the Dance of the Spilt Meal. The Hymen 
or Hymenaios, used at weddings, celebrated a hero who rescued some Spartan 
• . girls from pirates. The Anthema 



formed part of the Hymen. 

Several other dances, reserved 
more especially for women, such as 
the Hygra, the Kallabis, and the 
Oklasmn, consisted of graceful 
movements, measured by the sound 
of flutes. The exquisitely artistic 

• “ Meanwhile Dryas danced a 
vintage dance, making belies e to gather 
grapes, to carry them in baskets, to tread 
them down m the iat, to pour the juice 
into tubs, and then to dnnk the new 
wine, all of which he did so naturally 
and so featly that they deemed they saw 
before their eyes the lines, the wts, the 
tubs, and Dr) as drinking m good sooth. 
—[Daptnu Cllte-) 
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Statuettes found at Tanagra, of which we reproduce several fine specimens, 
give some idea of the beauty of 
motion as practised by chosen bands 
of young women, when, in the mar- 
vellous setting of antique theatres, 
under the blue skies of Greece, they 
gave themselves up to those perform- ,, 
ances so highly esteemed among a. 
people with whomjthe love of beauty 
was a passion. 

The fidelity of these records is 
unfailing, from the highest to the 
lowest efforts of plastic art. 

The Greeks, as M. Emmanuel 
has well said,, had not only their 
Apelles and their Phidias, they had 
also their Dantans and Daumiers, their 
Cherets, Caran d’ Aches, and Forains, 
all artists in their own domain, and 
true interpreters of the artistic in- 
stinct - Herculaneum and Pompeii 
taV ' m:Uk ram ' 1Ur whh ,hc ‘I°n.estic life of antiquity ; the painted vases 




THE EROS OF MYRINA 



Fiom a Relief to [he Louvre 


of Greece offer us a history of caricature and impressionism, in which gaiety 
and fancy are fixed in swift, unerring touches. 

Sculptors vied with painters in this demonstration. The delicious flying 
Eros, found at Myrina by Messrs. Pottier and 


Rrinach, his body leaning Co the right, his 
arm bent back above his head, describes a curve 
-of absolute anatomical correctness. It is entirely 
free from, conventionality ; the dancer of our 
own day executes just such a movement. And 
in the same \vaj*, the foucth-century figurine of 
a Bacchante in thin and supple draperies, whirl 
ing found on one foot, reproduces the move- 
ment and the appearance of a contemporary 
ballet-dancer. 

The swiftness and correctness of vision 
necessary for realistic truth such as this soon 
passed away and gave place to convention. It 
is the glory of modern sculpture that it has been 
able, aided by science, to recover truth in the 
representation of movement. 

While Greece was renowned for the splen- 



dour of her feasts, celebrating by graceful dances and garlands of flowers 
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la the Armaad Collection, Eib'iioihlqce N it icaalc 

the Muses, love, glory and beauty, Rome, stern and primitive, possessed 
but one dance, the wild and warlike Bellicrepa, invented by Romulus in 
memory of the Rape of the Sabines 

Later on it appears that the nymph Egeria mysteriously revealed a new 
measure to Numa Pompilius, a pacific sovereign who never opened the 
temple of Janus, and who nude an effort to polish the manners of the 
Romans Certain authors attribute its invention to Sahnus of Mantinca ; 
but, however that may be, Numa instituted the order of Salian priests, or 
Salii, to the number of twelve, who were chosen from among those of noble 
birth. Their mission was to celebrate the gods and heroes by dances. 
Clothed for these ceremonies in purple tunics, with brazen baldricks slung 
from their shoulders, their heads covered with glittering helmets, they 
struck the measure with their short swords upon the Andie or sacred 
buckler of divine origin. 

With the exception of these military and sacred dances, monotonous 
processions rat Her than dances, which the "Salii also performed during the 
sacrifices and through the streets, the only spectades of the austere city 
were the games in the Circus* 

Livy tells us that in the year 390, during the Consulate of Sulpicius 

* “Heroic and barbarous Rome religiously preserved the memory of the first Brutus 
applauded the despair of Virginias, and devoted the head of the decemvir to the infernal 
gods. Entirely absorbed m these great events, the queenly city knew nothing as yet of 
ocher distractions, luxurious indeed, but necessary to people long civilised.”— fElise 
Voiart ) ' ' 
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Pcticus, scenic games were invented to appease the gods and to 
distract the people, terror-stricken -by the plague that ' decimated the 
city. ‘ 

■ The Ludiones came from Etruria, accompanying their passionate 
dances with the music 
of their flutes. They 
were called “histrions," 
from the Tuscan word 
l lister , signifying 

“ leaper,” says Livy 
again, and instead of 
making use of impro- 
vised verse, as they had ' 
hitherto done, for at 
first they had no writ- 
tea poems, they soon 
accustomed themselves 
to follow a set plan, 
and to measure their 
gestures by rhythm . 
and cadence. The 
Roman youth began to 
take part in these exer- 
cises, and learned to 
redte poems to the ac- 
companiment ofmusical 
instruments. 

Later on, the arts 
of Greece ' penetrated 
to Rome, and dancing 

to the sound of the lyre, the harp, the flute and the crotalum formed 
a splendid portion of the sacrificial rites. These dances were frequently 
solemn, but they also expressed joy and tenderness on secular oc- 
casions. 

Meanwhile the dance of Lycurgus, the Hormos, lost its graceful 
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character and became more warlike the Crane Dance had degenerated 
into an amusement for villagers, siys Lucian. 

The Roman dances graduilly lost their pure and modest character, and 
depicted nothing but pleasure and obscenity. 



Froo, »* it R. With, .&« J. HortwMT 


“ In the middle of autumn,” says Victor Duruy, “ Mcssalina represented 
a vintage scene in her palace. The wine-presses crushed the grapes ; the 
wine flowed into the vats ; half-naked women, clothed like Bacchantes, in 

* "Minerva approaches Beside her, with drawn swords, march Fear and Terror, 
constant companions of the Goddess of War. Behind her a (lutc-plajer sounds the war- 
like Horn) os, and by mingling with the muffled tones of hii instrument sharp sounds Itke 
those of i trumpet, he imparts to the melodies that he performs a more masculine and more 
animated character."— (Apuleius } 
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doeskins, danced around, while Messalina, her hair unbound, the thyrsus in 
her hand, and Silius, crowned with ivy, accompanied the licentious chorus.” 

“ The austerity of the ancient Romans arose much more from poverty 
than from conviction,” continues Duruy. “Two or three generations had 
sufficed to change a city which had only known meagre festivities and 
rustic delights into the home of revelry and pleasure." 



After Boutanger 

By pctmisitoo of M tssn. Eoui&od' Valadon and Co 


“When I entered one of the schools to which the nobles send their 
children," says Scipio /Emilius, “I found more than five hundred girls and 
boys receiving lessons in harp-playing, in singing, and in striking attitudes 
amid histtions and infamous people ; and I saw one child, a boy of twelve 
years of age, the son of a senator, performing a dance worthy of the most 
degraded slave." 

Thus it is dear that the Romans were acquainted not only with sacred 
dances, but with military, theatrical, and private dancing. 
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Retaining the sacred dance of the Salii, which, being of Roman origin, 
preserved a warlike character, the Romans borrowed from the Greeks the 
Bacchanalia, whose origin, in Hellas, was religious. 1 hese were at first 
reserved for the priests and priestesses of Bacchus, bat later on they became 
the accompaniment to nuptial feasts, every citizen took part in them, and, 
from having lent a lustre to worship and a grace to love, they degenerated 
into lascivious performances. 

The Lupercaha were held tin the 15th of the Kalends of March in 
honour of the god Pan. The priests of the god, the Luperci, danced 
naked through the streets of Rome, armed with whips, with which they 
struck at the crowds of spectators. 

Other dances accompanied funeral processions,' with mourners and with 
the Archimimc, who w-ore a mask faithfully representing the deceased, whose 
history he recited. 

Until the time of Augustus, dancing was entirely given up to the 
obscenities of celebrated mimes, who were principally Tuscan buffoons. 

The Greeks used to represent actions fey pantomime before they began 
to recite their tragedies.* The Romins developed pantomime and made of 
it a new art, which the Greeks, who had limited themselves to a series 
of actions expressing only one sentiment, had never practised. The Ludioncs 
had outlined scenes at Rome which might be called the first pantomimes, but 
the invention of the genuine mimetic drama appears to lie due to Pyladcs 
and Bathyllus, two celebrated actors who divided public enthusiasm during 
the reign of Augustus. The former, born in Cilicia, created ballets of a 
noble, tender, and pathetic order ; the latter, who came from Alexandria, 
composed lively choruses and dances. Both were freed slaves. Mimes 
and Archimimes enjoyed such favour that many were Parasites of the 
gods. Some of them were admitted among the priests of Apollo, a dignity 
coveted by the most illustrious citizens. 

Juvenal tells us that Bathyllus depicted the transports of Jupiter in the 
company of Leda with such realism that. the Roman women were pro- 
foundly moved, t 

* Castil-Blaze. 

t “The pantomimic actors asp.red to the expression of intellectual ideas, tuc h « 
tune, past or future, arguments, 4c. Although this was carried out -by cons entiona! 
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We can form but a faint idea of the perfection to which the art of 
pantomime attained among the Romans. It ranged over the whole domain 
of fable, poetry and history. Roman acfors translated the most subtle 
sensations by gestures- of extraordinary precision and mobility, and their 
audience understood every turn of this language, which conveyed far more 
to them than declamation. 

This imitative principle, 
the strength, the infinite 
gradations of this mute 

dancing of the ancients 
a great art. -Indeed, 
dancing deprived of such 
dements is nothing but 
a succession of cadenced 
steps, interesting merely 
as a graceful exercise. It 
is the imitative prin- 
ciple, common to it 
with all the other arts, 
which refines and en- 
nobles it. 

We understand the 
Roman admiration for 
pantomime, just as we 
understand their con- 
tempt for dancing when, 
losing its exalted character, it became the mere medium of ribaldry. 

By the word saltatio the Romans mean 1 not only the art of leaping 
or jumping, as might be supposed, but *he art °f gesture in general. 

gestures only, it was nevertheless an infringement of’ the limits o! the art at first. One 
single actor represented several characters j two sometimes sufficed for a piece, 

perhaps not a complicated one. and more properly to 1* described as a scene than an entire 
ptay. Later the number of actors increased, and ended by equalling that of the 
characters.” — (Battens.) 
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According to Varro, the word was derived, not from the Latin sallo, but 
from the name of the Arcadian, Saiius, who taught the art to the Romans. 

Lucian relates that a Prince of Pontus, who hid come to visit Nero, 
was present at a performance in the course of which a famous mime 
expressed the labours of Hercules as he danced. The dancer’s gestures 


were so precise and expressive that the stranger followed the whole of the 
action without the slightest hesitation. 

He was so much struck by the incident, that on taking leave of the 
Emperor he begged him to give him the actor. Noting the astonishment 
of Nero at his request, he explained that there was a barbarous tribe 
adjoining his dominions, whose language no one could learn, and that 
pantomime would explain his intentions to them so faithfully by gestures, 
that they would at once understand. 
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The episode is credible enough. When travelling in Sicily, l noticed 
that the Sicilians are in ther habit of holding long communications by means 
of gestures which escape the uninitiated visitor. This custom dates back to 
remote antiquity. It is said that the suspicious Hiero, King of Syracuse, 
fearing conspiracies among his people, forbade all verbal intercourse. The 
Sicilians therefore had recourse to signs. For centuries they have been 
reputed the best pantomimists in Italy, a superiority they owe perhaps to 
the traditional use among them of a silent language they learn in their 
earliest years. 

An historian of antiquity has wisely said that the “ soul dances in the 
eyes.” It is true, indeed, that every movement of the soul is translated 
with lightning swiftness in the glance. 

It was by her dancing that Salome obtained the head of John the Baptist 
from Herod. 

She danced before his golden throne, scattering flowers as before an 
idol. The great lamps suspended from the palace vault struck out a 
thousand magic gleams from the pearls and chalcedony of her necklaces, 
the gem-encrusted bracelets on her arms and wrists, the gold embroideries 
on her black veils, the iridescent draperies that floated above her feet, 
cased in little slippers made from the down of humming-birds. 

She danced “like the Indian priestesses, like the Nubians of the cataracts, 
like the Bacchantes of Lydia, like a flower swaying on the wind. The 
diamonds in her ears trembled ; sparks flew from her arms, her feet, her 
garments.” 

And for her reward she claimed “ the head of John the Baptist on a 
charger.” 

The Romans, as a rule, did not care for dancing themselves, but they 
were passionately fond of it as a spectacle. 

For a long time no women appeared upon the stage ; their parts were 
taken by young men, and that may have been one of the causes of the 
degeneracy of the choregraphic art in Rome. Later on, women, who among 
the Greeks were not even permitted to take part in tragedy or comedy, used 
to appear in Rome in pantomime ; the best known of these actresses are 
Arbuscula, Thymele, Ucilia, Dionysia, Cytheris, Valeria and Cloppia. 

Theatrical dancing at that time had attained unprecedented popularity 
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in Rome. The degenerate city gave itself up tu a fvcuxy of admiration for the 
rival dancers Pylades and Bathyllus, and the gravest questions of State were 
neglected on their account. Not content with having turned the heads of 
the Roman ladies, they were a cause of disturbance to knights and senators. 
Rome was no longer Rome when Pylades and Bathyllus were absent. 



Their intrigues set the Republic in a ferment. Their theatrical supporters, 
dad in different liveries, used to fight in the streets, and bloody brawls were 
frequent throughout the city. 

“ The rivalries of Pylades and Bathyllus occupied the Romans as much 
as the gravest affairs of State," says De Laulnaye u Every citizen •'was a 
Bathyllian or a Pyladian. Glancing over the history of the disturbances 
created by these two mummers, we seem to be reading that of the volatile 
nation whose quarrels about music were so prolonged, so obstinate, and 
above all, so senseless, that no one knew what were the real points of 
dispute, when the philosopher of Geneva wrote the* famous letter to which 
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no serious reply was ever made. Augustus reproved Pylades on one 
occasion for hts perpetual quarrels with Bathyllus. “ Csesar,” replied the 
. dancer, “ it is well for' ydu that the people are engrossed by our disputes ; 
their attention is thus diverted from your actions ! ” A bold retort, but 
one which shows the importance attached by the Romans to the doings of 
the two famous mimes. We find that the banishment of Pylades almost 
brought about ao 
insurrection, and 
that the master 
of the world was . 
forced to appease 
his people by the 
recall of the 
histrion. 

Classic writers 
give various rea- 
sons for the dis- 
grace of Pylades. 

* Dion Casstus at- 
tributes it to the . *V . O ^of * •* f 

. AlUrB, t„„ ' 

intrig ues -of , 

Bathyllus; Mac- ‘ 

robius to the disputes between Hylas and P f ) lades ; Suetonius to the effrontery 
of the latter, who pointed at a spectator who* had ventured to hiss him. The- 
boldness of Pylades, if Suetonius be right, was hardly surprising, when we 
learn that one day, acting' 'the madness of Herc'ufes, he shot off arrows 
among the spectators. Repeating the scene in the presence of Octavius, he 
indulged in the same licence, and such was the Emperors mastery of the 
• art of dissimulation, that he showed no sign of displeasure. On another* ( 
occasion, when Pylades was acting the .part in public, some of the spectators, 
partisans, no doubt, of Bathyllus, objected to his gestures as extravagant. 
Annoyed by this injudicious criticism, he tore off his mask and shouted to 
them : “ Fools, I am acting a madmdn ! ” , 

At another performance, Hylas was playing CEdipus. After he had • 
put out his own e\es, his rival Pylades, w ho was present, called out : “You 


... ^ 

>/Spk . 7 .#v • 

im* 
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can still see ! ” Hylas had given an imperfect rendering of the hesitating 

and timorous gait proper to the newly blind. 

The said Hylas was beaten with rods, says Suetonius, at the complaint 
of the Prator. This rude chastisement of a public favourite is surprising 
enough, and no writer has explained -such a derogation from established 
precedents Among other privileges Augustus accorded to the mimes, 
were exemption from magisterial control and immunity from scourging. 



Are we to attribute to this degeneracy the contempt of the Romans 
for dancing ? Cicero says : “No sober man 'dances unless he is mad ” ; and 
he reproaches the Consul Gabinus for having danced. Horace also rebukes 
the Romans foe dancing as foe an infamy . Sallust, bitterly apostrophising 

* “Yet Octavius," says De Lauinayc, “inflicted this punishment on Stephanie, the 
author or actor of those pieces the Romans called * Togatarise,’ because the actors in theta 
wore the toga. There is one very curious circumstance in the life of Stephanio. He 
twice tool parr in the celebration of the Secular games. These games, as their name 
indicates, only took place every hundred years, and the public crier, in announcing them, 
described them as solemnities no living man had ever witnessed, or would ever witness 
again. The Emperor, however, who ridiculed all the traditional Jans and customs, 
determined to celebrate the -Secular games long before the eipiration of a centuty since 
those presided oicr by Augustus, and Stcphatuo, who had figured in the latter, appeared 
again in those inaugurated by Claudius.'* 
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a lady, tells her that she dances with too much skill for a virtuous woman. 
Dancing, therefore, was completely perverted ; Rome outdid our BuJlier 
and Moulin Rouge ; according to Valerius Maximus, the actors -were so 
corrupted that the Massaliots refused to grant them a theatre, lest their 
own manners should 
become perverted by 

f| their indecency. j 

Ov This was too much. 

D ° m,tian expcll ' d 
from the Senate some 

Conscript fathers who \ 

had dishonoured / 

themselves by danc- • /'£/' 

1PH ing. Tiberius, Nero, . 'Alt - }$ 

and Caligula pro- dj ffCJ /[ 

./iIk!' scril, ' d dancers , \yfrjj9Qj3 

though they after- " %/ t&Tr 

1 waf ds recalled them. v 

‘ -^TOL Trajan displayed £1 

^ “jiWfc more energy, and ’ 

AMccHAKte tranquillity was re- * d»«<bi 


fjh 


years, cut the 

mimes found ardent supporters among his successors. Constantine, who 
had driven the philosophers from Rortje, allowed three thousand ^lancers 
to remain. Cxsar had forced the poet Xaberius to dance on the stage, 
and he gave him a gold ring and five hundred thousand sesterces in 
compensation of this indignity. But he could not restore to him his place 
among the knights in the circus, as they refused to allow a dancer to sit 
with them.* This was at the period of the decadence. Roman manners 
were undermined, and the end of the Empire was at hand. 

In addition to the licentious dances of theatres and festivals, the 
Romans, still in imitation of the Greeks, used to call in bands of musicians 


• Feniaolt, 
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311J dlncerslto divert ' their' guSsts. Some appeared disguised as Nymphs, 
some ,,s Nereids, some naked. Discover, es at Herculaneum and Pompen 
have brought to light mural decorations of atria, representing women 
who v. sited at table, and u hose rhythmical movements were regulated by the 
sound of the flute. 

The Gaditanians, famous female dancers from Cadiz, *were long the 
delight of Ancient Rome. The 
dance of the Gaditanians was 
so brilliant and impassioned, 
that poets declared it impos- 
sible to describe, the strange 
charm it exercised over the 
spectators. 

Many ancient writers allude 
to these dancers. Martial, him- 
self a Spaniard, immortalised 
them in his epigrams.. Pliny 
the younger mentions them in a 
letter to Septicius Clarus ; 
Petronius, Silias Italicus, Ap- 
pianus, Strabo, and a number of 
others all testify to the exciting 
and Seductive character of the Spanish dances of their times. 

A German author, speaking of the dances of ancient Gades, says they 
were “all poetry and voluptuous charm.” An English writer asserts that 
the famous Venus Callipyge was modelled from a Gaditaman dancer in high 
favour at Rome, probably the Tejethusa of whom Martial sang. In his 
Grandezas de Cadix , the Canon Salazar, who lived in the seventeenth 
century, sa) s that the Andalusian dances of his time were identical with 
those so famous in antiquity. 

“ Father Marti, Canon of Alicante," says Baron Davillier, “ was well 
acquainted with all the dances in favour at Cadiz in his time, which he - 
called Gaditanian delights, deUcias gaditanas. According to him, they were 
identical with the ancient dances, though they had been brought to greater 
perfection, to such perfection, indeed, that the former, and even the 
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famous Phrygian Cordax, must have been ' mere' -puerilities « in** comparison 
with them.” *- 

The use of castanets, -which has persisted for more than a thousand 
years, shows the strong affinity between the antique Spanish dances and those 
of the present day.- At Rome, as in modern Spain, popular dances were 
eadenced_ by the clink of castanets. The Spanish castanuelas differ but 
slightly from the crotalia of the ancients. Both are composed of two 
hollow portions, which, striking one against the other, give out a sharp, 
resonant sound. The shape and size are much the same now as formerly. 
The only essential difference is in their composition, for the crotalia of the 
ancients were sometimes made of bronze. 
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St. Gregory of NwAmtun, only reproached the Emperor Julian with the 

bad use he made of it. 

-If you are fond of dancing," he said, "if your inclination leads you to 
these festivals which you appear to love so passionately, dance as much as 
you will ; I consent. But why revive before our eyes the dissolute dances 
of the barbarous Heredias and of the pagans > Rather perform the dances 
of King David before the Ark ; 
dance to the honour of God. 
Such exercises of peace and piety 
are worthy of an Emperor and 
of a Christian.” * 

Father Menestner reminds us 
that Plato considered dancing a 
very efficacious remedy in cases 
such as those to which it is still 
applied in the famous Tarantula. 

“ For,” says he, “ to such persons 
are sung certain songs calculated 
to heat their blood, and to open 
the pores, so as to admit of the 
expulsion of the poison. Danc- 
ing,” he continues, "serves to 
moderate four dangerous passions, 
fear, melancholy, anger and joy ; fear and melancholy are relieved by 
rendering the body active, supple, light and tractable, while the frenzy of 
the two other passions is calmed by regular movements. "But if dancing 
be a remedy as regards these passions, it is natural to joy, which is, in 
itself, a dance, and a gentle and agreeable agitation caused by the effusion 
of the spirits which, rising in the heart, spread themselves abundantly 
through the whole body. Such is the argument of Plato.” 

Vestris also tells us that Christianity m its religious ceremonies had 
followed ancient tradition, both biblical and pagan, and that m its early 
days, according to all the evidence, religious dances were favourablv 
viewed by the Church. Such dances must have become confounded with 
profane measures, for they were performed by layman as well' as by clerics 
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They were performed on certain days and at certain moments In the 
service; for example, hands were joined and dances performed daring the- 
singing of the hymn, O Filu. 

M. Emmanuel, in his learned work upon Greek dancing, remarks that 
“if Guido and Pomerancio have depicted ballets of angels, it is because 
St. Basil, in his 
Epistle to Gregory, 
says that dancing is 
their only occupation 
in heaven, and calls 
those happy who can 
imitate them upon 
earth.” • • - 

“It is with this 
idea,” he adds, “that 
commentators speak of 
the apostles and mar- 
tyrs as victorious 
soldiers, ‘dancing* 
after the battle.” 

Certain religious dances have disappeared, others have persisted to our 
own days. One of the Acts of the latest Council of Narbonne proves 
- that the custom of dancing in churches and cemeteries on certain feast- 
days obtained in Languedoc till the end of the sixteenth century. 

In the seventeenth century, the people, and clergy of Limoges danced 
in-thc church of St. Leonard on the Feast of St. Martial, singing • 

' Saij Martiaou, pregas per non* et nous cpmgarer per bous. 

Mahomet, imitating the Christian practice, instituted a sect of dancers, 

'y; the Dervishes, who twirl round and round with astonishing swiftness, some- 

' • Sr. Basil exhorts us ro perform sacred dances upon earth in imitation of the angels. 

"Quid itaqdc beat! us esse potent quam in terra tnpudium Angelorutn imitan ’ " — . 

i. aj GngorQ r "Philosophers have also existed who believed that these spirits had no 
other means of communication among themselves but signs and movements arranged after 
the manner of daned- .After this we need not be surprised that Virgil, in the Sixth Book 
of the aEncid, makes the spirits dance in the Elysian fields.”— (Father Menestner.) 
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times even till they fall down in a swoon, in honour of their founder 
Menelaus. The latter, it appears, danced unceasingly for forty days to the 
sound of the flute, and was rewarded by a divine ecstasy. 

The institution of this sect of dancers is not, indeed, unique At the 
beginning of the present century, in 1806, just such another was founded 
in New England, under the name of the Jumpers. They looked upon 
dancing as an act of worship; they alternated it with psalmody, and practised 
it with the utmost fervour in honour of the Deity. Like the Dervishes, they 
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twirled round for hours at a time, sinking to the earth at last breathless and 
panting Some among them, like Menelaus, claimed to have achieved a 
divine ecstasy by these means. 

It is in Catholic Spain that religious dances have most notably persisted. 
In the time of St. Thomas of Villanueva, Bishop of Valencia, it was cus- 
tomary to dance before the Sacred - Efements in the churches of Seville, 
Toledo, Jeres, and Valencia, and, in spite of the abolition of religious 
dances by Pope Zacharias, the holy prelate approved and upheld them. 

Nor did they confine themselves merely to these dances in Spain. In 
the Middle Ages, pieces known as farsas santas y fiadosas , holy and pious 
farces, were performed in churches and monasteries. These were religious 
compositions, relieved by ribald interludes and licentious dances. 

It was the custom in Galida to dance the Pela, a sort of sacred measure, 
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on the Feast of Corpus Christi. A very tall man, carrying a magnificently 
dressed boy on his shoulders, danced at the head of the procession. 

In Catalonia, Roussillon, and several other Spanish provinces, mysteries, 
interspersed with religious dances, were played even in the seventeenth 
century. 

A traveller, who visited Spain at the beginning of the present century, 
says Davillier, tells us how he saw Regnard’s Legatatre Universe! performed 
at Seville on the Feast of the Assumption, and transcribes the playbill, 
which ran as follows : “To the Empress of Heaven, the Mother of the 
Eternal Word, &C. . . . For her advantage, and for the increase of her 
worship, the actors of this city will this night perform a very amusing 
comedy, entitled Le Ugataire Universe! . . . The famous Romano will 
dance the Fandango, and the theatre will be brilliantly lighted with 
chandeliers." 

Baron Davillier further tells us that the poems known as villancicos are 
popular "verses, originally intended to accompany religious dances, and that 
they are very ancient in Spain. A poet of the later part of the fifteenth 
century, Lucas Fernandez, published a collection of villancicos para se salir 
cantandoy va'tlando (to go singing and dancing), in which Christ, the Virgin, 
and the angels play the principal parts. 

Certain villancicos are still sung to the tunes of Seguillidas. Some of 
them, the Villancicos de Natividad, are sung throughout Spain on Christmas 
night. ‘ They are chanted to an accompaniment of somewhat unorthodox 
dancing, and the Redeemer, the Holy Mother, and the angels figure in the 
refrains, together with turron and Manzanilla wine. 

The seises, the choir-boys of SeyiJJe Cathedral, have preserved the 
tradition of the ancient representaciones and danzas which formed part of all 
Corpus Christi processions in medixval Spain, and the Dance of the Seises 
was authorised in 1439 by a P°P e Eugenius IV. 

Don Jayme dc Palafox, Archbishop of Seville, attempted to suppress 
them in his diocese. But the Chapter chartered a vessel, and the seises, led 
by their maestro di capilla, embarked for Rome, where they convinced the 
Pope that their costumes and dances could but add to the splendour of 
religious ceremony. 

“The seises," says Baron Davillier, “are generally the children of 
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artisans nr tvtSrkmim. The)- must b« tinder ten years of age on admission. 
They are easily to be recognised in the streets of Seville by their red caps 
and their red cloaks adorned vrtth red neck-bands, their black stockings, 
and shoes with rosettes and metal buttons. The full dress of the msti is 
exactly the same as that worn by their predecessors of the sixteenth century. 
The hat, slightly conical in shape, is turned up on one side, and fastened with 

a bow of white vel- 
vet, from which 
rises a tuft of blue 
and white feathers. 
The silk doublet is 
held together at the 
waist by a sash, and 
surmounted by a 
scarf knotted on 
one side ; * a little 
cloak, fastened to 
the shoulders, falls 
gracefully about half- 
way down the leg. 
But the most cha- 
racteristic feature of the costume is the gohlla, a sort of lace ruff, starched 
and pleated, which encircles the neck. Lace cuffs, slashed trunk-hose or 
calzoncillo, ^blue silk stockings and white shoes with rosettes, complete 
the costume, of which Dore made a sketch when we saw it in Seville 
Cathedral, on the octave of the Conception. The Dance of the Seises 
attracts as many spectators to Seville as the ceremonies of Holy Week, 
and the immense Cathedral is full to overflowing on the days when they are 
to figure in a function.” 

At Alaro, a little town in the Balearic Islands, two religious festivals 
still survive which are celebrated by dancing. 

The following notes on the subject have been communicated to me by 
H.H. the Archduke Salvator : 

“ O** these festivals is celebrated on tbe 1 5th of August, the day of the 
Assumption of the Virgin Mary, the other on the following day, the feast 
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of the patron of the village of Alaro. On these occasions a body of dancers 
called Els Costers play the principal part. They consist of six boys 
dressed in white, with ribbons of many colours, and wearing on their heads 
caps trimmed with flowers. One of them, la damn, disguised as a 
woman, carries a fan in one hand and a handkerchief in the other. Two 
others are dressed as 
demons with horns and 
cloven feet. The party 
is followed by some 
musicians playing on 
the cheremias, the lam- 
borino, .and,, the fabiol. 

After vespers the Costers 
join/ the procession as 
it leaves the church. 

Three ‘of them take up 
positions on either side 
of the Virgin, who is 
preceded by a demon ; 
every few yards they 
perform steps. Each 
demon is armed with a 
flexible rod with which 
he keeps off the 
crowd. The procession stops in all the squares and principal places, and 
there the Casters perform one of their dances to the sound of the tuminsre/ro 
and the fabiol. When the procession returns to the church they dance 
together round the statue of the Virgin. The following day, on the 
occasion of the second fete , the Costers perform dances to the accompani- 
ment of their band, in front of the high altar after Benediction. They 
then betake themselves to the public square of the village, where a ball 
ensues." 

These processions, veritable strolling ballets, were a survival of 
paganism. Appianus has described them, and attributes their invention 
to the Tyrrheni. He relates that the young men who formed the 
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procession in these Tyrrhenian celebrations, as he calls them, decked their 
heads with golden garlands, and danced with precision and method. 
Martial tells us that these strolling ballets, originating in Italy, passed into 
Spain, where they have persisted to our time. The Portuguese, too, are 
passionately fond of this kind of dance. For centuries their strolling 
ballets have paraded the streets of their towns, and spread their long lines 
through the country on the occasion of saints’ days or other religious 
solemnities. 

In 1610, on the occasion of the canonisation of St. Carlo Borromeo, 
the Portuguese organised a strolling ballet, which is still famous. A ship, 
bearing a statue of St. Carlo, advanced towards Lisbon, as though to take 
possession of the soil of Portugal, and all the ships then in the harbour 
went out to meet it. St Anthony of Padua and St. Vincent, patrons of 
the town, received the newcomer, amid salvoes of artillery from forts and 
vessels On his disembarkation, St. Carlo Borromeo was received by the 
clergy and carried in a procession in which figured four enormous chariots. 
The first represented Fame, the second the city of Milan, the third 
Portugal, and the fourth the Church. Each religious body and each 
brotherhood in the procession carried its patron saint upon a richly decorated 
litter. 

The statue of St. Carlo Borromeo was enriched with jewels of enormpus 
value, and each saint was decorated with rich ornaments.' It is estimated 
that the value of the jewellery that bedecked these images was not less 
than four millions of francs (£160,000). 

Between each chariot, bands of dancers enacted various scenes. In Por- 
tugal, at that period, processions and religious ceremonies would have been 
incomplete if they had not been accompanied by dancing in token of 
: jwy* 

In order to add brilliancy to these celebrations, tall gilded masts, 
decorated with crowns and many-coloured banners, were erected at the doors 
of the churches and along the route of the choregraphic procession. 


. Ne j.'* fa5l,d, °’ * ? ostn d massimc at Romani, il sentire che nclle processioni 
di «an« e d. lama divotione come fb questa, si mescolassero e balli e danze, perchi in 
Poriogallo non parebbe loro, massimc ai popolan, fossero procession! nobih e eravi scn?a 
sim.gl.inn attiom d. giabdo c d , a11egrezza.»_(Monsigr 1 or' Accoromboui ) 
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These masts also served to show the points at which the procession 
should halt, for the dancers to perform the principal scenes of their ballet. 
Such performances 
were also common 
in the South of 
France. 

In 1462, on 
the eve of Corpus 
Christt, the good 
king, Rene of 
Provence, organ- 
ised a procession 
called, the Lou 
Gue, a genuine 
strolling ballet, 
accompanied by 
allegorical scenes, 
combats, and 
dances. These 
allegorical scenes 
were at that time 
called entremets , 
and Were invented 
to occupy the 
guests at banquets 
between the 
courses.* 

The good king mingled the sacred with the profane in his strolling 
ballet. Fame, mounted on a winged horse, and blowing a trumpet, headed 
the march, knights bearing lances followed. Next came the Duke and 
Duchess of Urbino, mounted on donkeys. For three centuries this 

* Mathicu de Coucy speak* of a procession witnessed by the Burgundian Ambassadors 
at Milan in 1459, which terminated by a performance of men and women, as warriors 
doing feats of arms for tovc of the iadies. The procession at Air, and the important 
part played therein by the Prince of Love, are an imitation of these warlike, gallant and 
religious festivals. — (Castil-Blazc.) 
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satirical figure of the Duke of Urbino, mounted on a donkey, followed the 
Corpus Christ! processions. 

Mythology had also her share in the festival. There might be seen 
Mars and Minerva, Pan and Syrinx, Pluto and Proserpine, and many 
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others, with a suite of Fauns, Dryads, and Tritons, dancing to the sound of 
drums, fifes, and castanets, preceding the car of Olympus, whereon were 
enthroned Jupiter, Juno, Venus, and Love. The cortege was closed by 
three grimacing Fates. 

Moreover, in this procession of pagan gods were interspersed horned 
devils worrying King Herod, and demons pursuing a soul over which a 
guardian angel watched. Then came the Jews, dancing round a Golden Calf, 
the Queen of Sheba with a brilliant suite, and the Magi, following a star 
hanging at the end of a long pole. These were succeeded by the Massacre 
of the Innocents, by Christ bearing ‘His cross and surrounded by the 
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Apostles. St. Luke appeared bearing on his head the brow of an ox, 
and ceaselessly scratching the scaly skin of a leper. Then came dancers, 
mace-bearers, regular soldiers, and, finally, a hideous figure of Death, driving 
before him with a gigantic scythe this crowd of divine and infernal beings, 
kings, heroes, and saints. 

“King Rene composed this religious ballet in all its details,” says Castil- 
Blaze; “decorations, dance-music, marches, all were of his invention, and 
this music has always been faithfully preserved and performed. The air 
Lou Gue has some curious modulations ; the minuet of the Queen of 
Sheba, the march of the Prince of Love, upon which so many noth have 
been founded, and above all, the veie de Noue, are full of originality. But 
the wrestler’s melody (fair des luttes ) is good Rene’s masterpiece, if it be 
true that he is its author, as tradition affirms. This classic air has a pleasing 
melody with gracefully-written harmonies ; the strolling minstrels of Pro- 
vence play it on their flutes to a rhythmical drum accompaniment, walking 
round the arena where the wrestlers are competing.” 

“The richest and most elegant jewels and costumes 'were reserved for 
this solemn occasion,” says Castil-Blaze again. “ These adornments it was 
possible 'to prepare beforehand. Not so the puffs, the chignons and the 
curls which ladies piled upon their heads, before the Republican era. 
Legions of powdery hairdressers betook themselves to Aix. Their skill and 
talent would hardly have carried them through, had they not begun their 
work long before the event. A number of ladies, whose heads were dressed 
in the very pink of fashion, curled, greased, and powdered, brilliant with 
flowers, feathers, and pompons, consented to spend several nights with their 
elbows on a table, and their heads resting on their hands, to ensure the 
safety of the stately edifices. No lady who failed to make a magnificent 
appearance could hope for a bouquet from the Prince of Love. The 
ridiculous fashions of the day were put to a test which drew down open 
reprobation upon them. The devil’s dam, represented by a man six feet 
high, appeared in the dress of a modish lady, with hair dressed in the pre- 
vailing fashion, the absurdities of the whole costume grossly exaggerated.” 

A special revival of the Aix festival, instituted by King Rene in 1462, 
took place at the beginning of the present century, in the year 1805, in 
honour of the Princess Pauline Borghese. 
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Religious dances, however, like all dances, whether among the Greeks 
or among the Romans, degenerated. In 554 King Childebert proscribed 
them all in his territories, and in 744 a rescript issued by Pope Zachanas 
forbade any ribald' dances 
(danses baladotrej).* 

Odo, Bishop o( Pans in 
the twelfth century, also pro- 
scribed dancing in churches 
and processions, and especially 
the funeral dartces which 
were wont to be held at 
night in cemeteries. Much 
later, September 3, 1667, we 
find a decree of the Parlia- 
ment of Pans forbidding 
religious dances in general : 
the public dances of Jan- 
uary 1, and May i, the torch 
dances of the first Sunday in 
Lent, and those which were 
held round bonfires on^ the 
Vigil of St. John. 

The clergy, who sold dancing indulgences, and to whom dancing 
was a considerable source of revenue, looked askance at these interdictions, 
and resisted them accordingly. 

It is said that a bishop who owned a property on the shores of the 

* "The abuse* (hi ftsscb (inif Aai crept into these tiered dances, which had become 
licentious and dissolute, caused them to he abolished, as the Agapd or Move feasts,’ 
and the kissel of peace that the faithful used to give one another in the churches were 
abolished. For the «ime reason many churches gave up music and instruments, and 
several bishops wisely forbade the chanting of the Lamentations of Jeremiah on the three 
last dap of Holy Week, in order to present the disorders that used to occur on such holy 
days, owing to the great number of persons tvho w ere attracted by the orchestra and the 
fnc sokes, rather than by piety. 

“1 myself Kate seen the canons tike the choir-bovs by the hand in some churches on 
Faster Dav, and dance in the church, singing hymns of thanksgiving, to say nothing of the 
scandalous customs, introduced by the simplicity of past centuries, but so corrupted by 
libtrtmage, tb« not only have lev etc laws been necessary for their suppression, but much 
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Baltic Sea gave permission to his flock to dance, on condition that they, 
should only 



-p.w.w 

violent exer- d^ce 

. Fru-n A SIS. in tbc CiL!iothfi|iic de l \rMluf, ran, 

cises and for 

sensual gratifications, disposed them to love dancing, and to give themselves , 
up to it with keenness. One can thus understand how it is that dancing, 


care and zeal on the part of most of our prelates to banish these dangerous abuses from 
their dioceses. 

“Our religious acts no longer consist of dances, Kite those of the Jew and the heathen. 
We are content to mate this exercise an honest diversion, which prepares the body for noble 
and dignified actions, and serves for public rejoicings.” — (Father Mfnestrier.) 
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in spite of the repugnance shown to it by the Roman aristocracy, in 
spite of the anathemas and interdictions of councils and synods, has 
always been the favourite pastime of the Gauls and French. 

In 1373, during the reign of Charles V., an unknown illness came upon 
.France and Flanders to punish the people, say the old historians, for the 
sins and abuses that marked their religious dances. -Numbers of people 
were seized with a dancing mania, threw off their clothes, crowned them- 
selves with flowers, and, hand-in-hand, went singing and dancing through 
the streets and churches. Many, from turning round and round, fell 
breathless and exhausted. “They were so inflated by this exercise,”- 
says Mezeray, “that they would have burst then and there, but for the 
precaution of fastening bandages very tightly round their bodies.” 
Strange to say, people who beheld this turmoil of dancers were 
seized with the same frenzy, and joined themselves to the bands of 
madmen This disease was known as the “ Dance of St. John.” Certain 
sufferers were cured by exorcisms Mezeray adds • “ This punishment 
put an end to the dances that were held in France before the churches 
on Sundays and feast-days.” 

An analogy to this may be found in antiquity. Lucian relates that 
the inhabitants of a Greek city were seized with a sort of frenzy after 
witnessing a representation of the Andromeda of Euripides. They 
might be seen, feverish, pale and exhausted, running through the streets 
half naked, declaiming parts of the play, with hideous contortions.’ The 
disease disappeared with the advent of colder weather, and after violent 
bleeding at the nose had relieved the sufferers. 

During the Middle Ages, pantomimes and theatrical ballets disappeared, 
but dancing remained a popular diversion ; and we know, from the 
frequent interdictions pronounced by councils and synods, that dances were 
performed at the feasts of patron saints, and on the eve of great church 
festivals. Dancing, at first despised by the men of this period as an 
amusement unworthy of them, was practised exclusively by women for a 
time, which explains the fact that most of the early medisval dancing songs 
were composed by women, and introduce female characters chiefly. Men * 
appeared only as spectators of such performances, which they watched with 
an interest to which innumerable poems and romances bear Witness. 
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" Under the walls of a castle named Beauclairj” says a song of the twelfth 
century, “ a grand ball was soon arranged ; the damosets came thither to 
carol , the knights to look on.” * 

' Soon, however, the upper classes borrowed this diversion from the 
populace. But it was not until the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when the harshness of primitive manners was modified to some extent, that 
the sexes joined in the amusement. Knights and ladies, taking hands, 
danced rounds. In the absence of instrumental music, the dance was 
regulated by clapping hands, or by songs, the verses, of which were sung by 
a soloist, while the refrain was taken up by the whole band. This was the 
famous Carole, so often described in medieval poems and romances ; it 
was long the favourite amusement at social gatherings and entertainments. 
The author of Flamenco, a Provencal poem, relates that “Youth and Joy 
opened the ball with their cousin, Prowess. Cowardice, ashamed, went and 
hid herself.” Paul Lacroix mentions a passage in the romance of Perce-Foret, 
in which it is described how, after a banquet, while the tables were being 
removed, all was prepared for a ball ; the knights laid aside none of their 
accoutrements, but the ladies retired to don fresh toilettes. “Then,” 
says the old romancer, “ the young knights and maidens began to play 
their instruments to lead the dance, whence comes,” he adds, “ the old 
Gallic proverb : A pres la pause, vieni la danse ” (after good cheer comes 
dancing). 

In time a musical accompaniment, though of a somewhat meagre 
kind, took the place of singing. Evidently, these singing dances 
were the origin of the more modern ballets and masquerades. As 
Ah? sveegs AYtaftdusad neeis&v fta-sswygtw ^aVvs* Mi}' Qalw, Ahr ji n&lau; 
lover, &c.), it was natural that these characters, at first merely mentioned 
in the text, should come to be represented by the dancers. There is, 
in fact, no solution of continuity between the modest Caroles of the 


“ The preaching friar, Jacques dc Vitry, dearly explains these proceedings by means 
of an original but homely metaphor. Speaking of the women who led these dances, or 
regulated them by their singing, he says that they wore round their necks the bell of the 
Dcvtf, who kept his eye on them: "It is thus the cow who wears a bell round her ncct 
informs the shepherd where the herd ts to be found.” In another passage he compares the 
persons who sing for dancing to the chaplain who chants the scrsiclcs, and the clerks who 
respond. 
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thirteenth century, and the sumptuous masquerades of the fifteenth and 

sixteenth. a . . , .. . 

.. the 'Middle Age's were the palmy days of dancing, especially in 
France. The feasting and dancing seem to have been incessant, and one 
would think, from reading the old poems and romances, that the French had 
nothing to do but to dance id all hours of the day and night. Tabourot 



assigns this very prosaic reason • ‘Dancing is practised in order that it may 
be discovered whether lovers are sound and healthy ; to this end, they are 
permitted to embrace their mistresses, so that respectively they may smell and 
savour one another, and see whether each has sweet breath ; therefore from 
this point of view, as well as from many other conveniences that arise 

therefrom, dancing is necessary for the proper organisation of society.’” 

. (P. Lacroix.) 
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In the thirteenth. century there was a marked development In literature^ 
and art ; the taste for assemblies and festivities was propagated in Italy and 
in France, resuscitating Hancing’ and theatrical performances. * 

“Maskers,” says M. Dcsrats in his Di 'ctionnatre de id Dansr, “were 
allowed such liberty of behaviour that we can neither explain nor comprehend 
it. This unlimited liberty gave them admission' to every private ball, 
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without invitation, and they might dance with whomsoever they pleased, 
without incurring the smallest observation from the master of the house. 
Neither married ladies nor girls ever refused their invitations. Various 
balls might be mentioned in which Charles VI. had tragic fits of madness, 
and the practical jokes of Henry IV. are not yet forgotten.” 

Yet another diversion was a regular composition. A subject from 
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fable or history was chosen, and two or three quadrilles were formed^ in 
which the dancers wore appropriate costumes. An explanatory recitation 
wtas sometimes added to the dance A third diversion came nearer to our 
. ballet, and is to be found in full vigour in 167 j. All have read of the 
joyous masquerades of Chiles IX., Henry III., Henry IV. and Louis XIII. 

“ Louis XIV. figured in 

person, on January 2, 
1655, m a masquerade 
given by Cardinal 
Mazarin, and in many 
other such spectacles. 

Somewhat later, the 
town of Lille gave a 
fete to Philip the Good, 
m which twelve ladles, 
each representing a 
virtue, and twelve 
knights brilliantly 
dressed, performed a 
dance. 

The town of Amiens 
offered a ball, or per- 
haps rather a ballet, to 
Charles VI. 

Another, which was given in Paris, at the house of the Duchesse de 
Bern, was, as is well known, the occasion of the king’s madness. This 
ball has remained celebrated under the name of the Ballet des Ardents. 
The Duchess invited the whole Court. At that time people were already 
passionately fond of masquerades. 

The king, followed by some companions, came to the ball disguised as a 
savage. The Duke of Orleans took a torch in order to examine the new- 
comers closely, and set fire to the. tow held together by pitch that formed 
their attire. The king nearly perished. Less fortunate than Charles (who, 
however, went out of his mind), the Comte de Jouy and the Bastard of 
Foix were burned to death. Young de Nantouillet only escaped by 
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jumping into a tub of water. The Duke of Orleans built a chapel at the 
Celestins in expiation of his folly. 

In spite of this tragic adventure, which might have been expected to. 
put an end to masquerades, they were long continued. Towards the * 
close of the Middle Ages, both in France and elsewhere, they took the 
form, at great entertainments, of gorgeous and fantastic allegories, accom- 
panied by a species of ballet. 

One of the most celebrated of festivities was the file given in 1489 by 
Bergonzio di Botta of Tortona, in honour of Galeazzo, Duke of Milan, 
who had just married Isabella of Aragon. 

“The Amphitryon," says Castil-Blaze, “chose for his theatre a 
magnificent hall surrounded by a gallery, in which several bands of music 
had been stationed ; an empty table occupied the middle. At the moment 
when the Duke and Duchess appeared, Jason and the Argonauts advanced 
■ proudly to the sound of martial music. They bore the Golden Fleece ; 
this was the tablecloth, with which they covered the table, after having 
executed a stately dance, expressive of their admiration of so beautiful a 
princess, and of a Sovereign so worthy to possess her. Next came Mercury, 
who related how he had been clever enough to trick Apollo, shepherd of 
Admetus, and rob him of a fat calf, which he ventured to present to the 
newly married pair, after having had it nobly trussed and prepared by the 
best cook of Olympus. While he was placing it upon the table, three 
quadrilles that followed him danced round the fatted calf, as the Hebrews 
had formerly capered round that of gold. 

“Diana and her nymphs followed Mercury. The goddess’ followers 
'DOre a Stag upon a gfiheh Stand. It ‘is unnecessary to say t'nat a fanfare tfi 
hunting-horns heralded the entrance of Diana, and accompanied the dance of 
her nymphs. 

“The music changed its character; lutes and flutes announced the 
approach of Orpheus. I would recall to the memory of those who might 
‘have forgotten it, that at that period they changed their instruments 
according to the varying expression of the music played. Each singer, each 
dancer, had his especial orchestra, which was arranged for him according to 
the sentiments intended to be expressed by his song or his dance. It was 
an excellent plan, and served to vary the symphonies ; it announced the 
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return of a character who had already appeared, and produced a varied 
succession of trumpets, of violins with their sharp notes, of the arpeggios 
of lutes, and of the soft melodies of flutes and reed pipes. The orchestra- 
tions of Monte verde prove that composers at that time varied their 
instrumentation thus, and this particular artifice was not one of the least 
causes of the prodigious success of opera in the first years of its creation. 

“ But to return to the singer of Thrace, whom I left standing somewhat 
too long at the door. He appeared chanting the praises of the duchess, 
and accompanying himself on a lyre. 

,,4 I wept,’ he went on, ‘long did I weep on the Apennine mount * 
the death of the gentle Kurydice. 1 have heard of the union of two 
lovers worthy to live one for the other, and for the first time since my 
misfortune I have experienced a feeling of pleasure. My songs changed 
with the feelings of my heart. A crowd of "birds fluttered down to 
listen to me ; I seized these imprudent listeners, and I spitted them all to 
roast them for the most beautiful princess on earth, since Eurydice is no 
more.' 

“ A sound of brass instruments interrupted the bird-snaring virtuoso : 
Ataianta and Theseus, escorted by a brilliant and agile troop, repre- 
sented a boar hunt by means of lively dances. It ended in the death of 
the boar of Calydon, which they offered to the young duke, executing a 
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triumphal ballet. Iris, in a chariot drawn fay peacocks, followed by nymphs 
clad in light transparent gauze, appeared on one side, and laid on the 
table dishes of her own superb and delicate birds. Hebe, bearing nectar, 
appeared on the other side, accompanied by shepherds from Arcady, and by 
Vertumnus and Pomona, who presented iced creams and cheeses, peaches, 
‘apples, oranges and grapes. At the same moment the shade of the 
gastronomer Apicius rose from the earth. The illustrious professor came 
to inspect this splendid banquet, and to communicate his discoveries to 
the guests. 

“This spectacle disappeared to give place to a great ballet of Tritons 
and of Rivers laden with the most delicious fish. Crowned with 
parsley and watercress, these aquatic deities despoiled themselves of their 
headdresses to make a bed for the turbot, the trout, and the perch that 
they placed upon the table. 

“I know not whether the epicures invited by the host were much 
amused by these ingenious ceremonies, and whether their tantalised 
stomachs did not cry out against all the pleasures offered to their 
eyes and ears ; history does not enter into these details. Moreover, 
Bergonzio di Botta understood too well how to organise a feast not to 
have put some ballast into his guests in the shape of a copious luncheon, 
which might serve as a preface, an argument, an introduction if you wiU, 
to the dinner prepared by the gods, demigods, Nymphs, Tritons, Fauns, 
and Dryads. 

“This memorable repast was followed by a singular spectacle. It was 
inaugurated by Orpheus, who conducted Hymen and Cupids. The Graces 
presented Conjugal Fidelity, who offered - fierseff to wait upon the princess. 
Semiramis, Helen, Pha-dra, Medea and Cleopatra interrupted the sola of 
Conjugal Fidelity by singing of their own lapses, and the delights of 
infidelity. Fidelity, indignant at such audacity, ordered these criminal queens 
to retire.- The Cupids attacked them, pursuing them with their torches, 
and setting fire to the long veils that covered their heads. Some- 
thing, clearly, was necessary to counterbalance this scene. Lucretia, 
Penelope, Thomyris, Judith, Portia, and Sulpicia advanced, and laid at the 
feet of the duchess the palms of virtue that they had won during their lives. 
As the graceful and modest dance of the matrons might have seemed a 
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somewhat cold termination to so brilliant a fete, the author had recourse to 
Bacchus, to Silenus and to the Satyrs, and their follies animated the end of 
the bal!ct. ,, 

This dramatico-gastronomic entertainment made a great sensation. All 
Jraly ivas delighted with it, and descriptions of it travelled throughout 
Europe ; but it was one of the last files of its kind. Modern dancing gave 
rise to choregraphic tourneys, and ballets with mechanical contrivances, 
more splendid, perhaps, but certainly less original. 






CHAPTER III 



Tie QranJ Ballet — French ‘Dantes af the Clan af the Middle ofgei, and 
af tie Renaissance— 'Basse Dantes — The Valle— Tie gai/larde — 

Tie Tardien — Hranlcs — The Tarane 

is a singular fact that modern theatrical dancing makes its 
first appearance under Sixtus IV., in the Castle 'of St. Angelo, 
where, towards the end of the fifteenth century, Cardinal 
Riario, nephew of the Holy Pontiff, composed ballets and had 
them performed. 

At about the same time, though sacred dances had been long forbidden, 
by the Church, Cardinal Ximcnes reinstated the Mass of the Mozarabes, 
Ait author of which -was a Vashop of Seville Vn Ait Cathedral of Toledo. 
It was celebrated with dances in the nave itself. 

Nevertheless, Cardinal Riario failed to inspire the Pope with a taste for 
dancing and the ballet, so preoccupied was his Holiness with Venice and 
the Medici. 

It was under Leo X. that ballets came specially into favour. Cardinals 
not infrequently had them produced. Even Protestants shared the 
common passion for an amusement little in accordance with their austere 


DANCING AT THE COURT OF FRANCIS I. -7, 

ideal. Brantome tells how Queen Elizabeth received the Grand Prior of 
France and the Connetable de Montmorency at a supper, followed by a 
ballet danced by the ladies of her Court. Its subject was the Gospel story 
of the wise and the foolish Virgins. The former carried their lamps 
burning, 
while the 
lights of the 
others had 
gone out; 
the lamps 
of all alike 
were of mas- 
sive silver, 
marvellously 
chased. 

The ho- 
nour of the 
restoration 

of dancing properly belongs, however, to Bergonzio di Botta, whose fete 
we have described. 

In fact the success of this pageant, organised for Galeazzo, Duke of 
Milan, was such as to make like diversions the fashion, and to stimulate 
the production of grand pantomimic ballets, allegorical and historical. 

These first appeared at royal courts, and celebrated illustrious births and 
marriages, and important public events. They were all of five acts and 
two entrees , which latter were performed by quadrilles of dancers, usually 
dressed alike, whose gestures, attitudes, and movements helped to explain 
the meaning of the ballet. 

The Court of Francis I. was much given to dancing, in which art the 
graceful Marguerite de Valois achieved unheard-of success. We read how 
Don John of Austria rode post from Brussels, and came secretly to Pans 
expressly to see her dance. He went away dazzled. Afterwards he used 
perpetually to say, “ How much there is in a minuet ! ” This phrase has 
also been attributed to Professor Marcel. 

Catherine de’ Medici entertained the French Court with ballets, the 
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poetical refinement of which contrasted curiously until the more than 
doubtful morality of the gaieties accompanying them. Her maids of 
honour, scantily draped and uith loosened hair, offered food upon dishes of 
silver, after the antique festal manner. Music and dancing formed part of 
these festivities, at uhich Henry III. often appeared in female dress, while 
the women donned masculine attire ■ 

Henry III. was not the only king who had a taste for masquerading. 

According to Menestrier, 
** princes take pleasure in 
donning some ridiculous 
disguise at times, as is the 
custom at the German 
IVtrthschafls. This cus- 
tom is derived, no doubt, 
from the ancient Saturnalia, 
in which the slaves figured 
as their masters and the 
masters as slaves. Greatness 
becomes a burden to the 
great in their diversions, 
and to mike these freer and more amusing, they arc glad to lay 
aside their rank for a few hours, and to mix on terms of equality with 
those they arc accustomed to see at their feet in all the circumstances 
of life. 

“With good reason,” he continues, “has Antiochus, king of Syria, 
surnamed Epiphancs, and in derision Epimanes, been branded a fool and a 
madman ; he mingled with the lowest of the people in all their amusements, 
sullying the splendour and profusion of his festivals by base conduct and 
actions unworthy of his birth and rank, dancing with buffoons and actors, 
arranging his banquets himself, removing the dishes, and introducing the 
various courses. Once, in the midst of one of the most magnificent 
entertainments e\ er given, he had himself carried into the assembly rolled in 
sheets, emerging from which, he danced an entree, figuring a sleepy man 
with such extravagance, that all sensible persons present withdrew, unwilling 
to witness such degradation. (Athena-us.) Planeus cut a figure no less 
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undignified, when, representing the sea-god, Glaucus, he donned a fish’s 
tail, and danced upon his knees.” 

These, warnings of antiquity notwithstanding, Catherine diverted the 
attention of her sons from affairs of state by a whirl of midnight gaieties, 
cunningly designed to mask her own dark schemes. 

In the midst of these festivities, the crime of St. Bartholomew was 
hatching, /nurder was plotted to the sounds of music, the victims were 
marked out among the dancers, the executioners were chosen and prepared. 

Nevertheless, she did much for the improvement of theatrical music, 
introducing Italian musicians, and supporting her ballets by the most effective 
orchestras. 

Among certain violinists sent to the Court by the Marechal de Brissae, 
Governor of Piedmont, was an Italian called Baltasarini, who lost no time, 
however, in adopting the more brilliant name of Beaujoyeux. This artist 
introduced a regularity and method hitherto unknown into the management 
of the Court ballets. He was made valet dc ebambre to the queen-mother, 
and chief organiser of felt s and entertainments. 

A poet of the day celebrated his talents as master of the royal revels in 
the following couplets : 

“Bcaujojeur, qui premier dcs cendres de la Grice 
Fait mourner au jour tc desscin ct I’adreise, 

Du ballet compose, en son tour mesuri 
Qui d’un esprit ditin toi-mirac te devance, 

Giomitrc intentif, unique en ta science 
Si ricn d'bonneut s'acquiert, lc ticn wt assure.” 

In 1 5$ I, on the occasion of the marriage of the Due de Joyeuse, 
Beaujoyeux composed the celebrated Ballet Comique de la Rente, or Ballet of 
Circe, said to have been a masterpiece of choregraphic composition. The 
king’s almoner, Lichesnaye, supplied the libretto ; his music-masters, Beaulieu 
and Salomon, the music. In L’Estoile's ] Journal we read that the queen 
and princesses figured as Nereids and Naiads. 

" Lorsquc Circd parut cn cc ballet pompeux 
Aux yeux dc Medici offert par Bcaujoycux 
On choisit Its dan, cun parmi ccttc noblesse 
Qui j‘oign*it au courage et la grace ct raJrcssc.”* 


* Deiprdaux. U Art de U Dirt. 
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The princes and princesses donned costumes so costly on this occasion 
that even the courtiers blamed their extravagance. “Never, it was said, 

“ can the king afford another fete ! ” Some of the costumes cost eighty 
thousand francs. The dresses of the king and queen in especial shone with 
precious stones and gold embroideries. This wedding cost the king the 
enormous sum of a hundred and twenty thousand crowns. 

“On Monday, September 18, 1581,” says L’Estoile, “the Due de 
Joyeusc and Marguerite de Lorraine, daughter of Nicholas de Vaudemont, 
the Queen’s sister, were betrothed in the Queen's chamber, and on the 
following Sunday, at three o’clock, they were married in the parish church 
of Saint-Germaiii-l'Auxerrois. The King conducted the bride to the abbey, 
followed by the Queen, the princesses, and the Court ladies, all so richly 
attired, that nothing so sumptuous was ever seen in France, The King and 
the bridegroom were dressed alike, in costumes covered with embroideries, 
pearls, and precious stones, of inestimable value. Some of the accoutre- 
ments had cost ten thousand crowns to fashion ; and yet at every one of 
the seventeen festivals given at the King’s command after the marriage by 
the lords and princes related to the bride, and other great nobles of the 
Court, all the lords and ladies wore fresh costumes, most of them fashioned 
of cloth of gold or silver, enriched with embroideries and precious stones, 
in great numbers and of great price. 

“ The expenditure had been so great, talcing into account the tourna- 
ments, masquerades, presents and devices, music and liveries, that it was 
commonly reported the King was over twelve hundred thousand crowns out 
of pocket. 

“On Tuesday, October io, the Cardinal de Bourbon gave his entertain- , 
ment at his residence at the Abbey of Sain t-Germain-des -Pres, at vast 
expense. He caused a magnificent structure to be made on the Seine, a 
huge boat, in the form of a triumphal car, in which the King, the princes, 
the princesses, and the newly wedded pair were to pass from the Louvre to 
the I re-aux-Ctercs in solemn state. This splendid car was to be drawn 
along by other boats in the shape of sea-horses, Tritons, dolphins, whales, 
and other marine monsters, to the number of twenty-four. Those in front 
were to bear, concealed in their bellies, trumpets, clarions, cornets, violins, 
hautbois, and various excellent musicians, together with certain persons to 
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monsters advance in'the fashion proposed. Whereupon the King, having’ 
waited fruitlessly from Fourm the evening fill .seven.’ for.lhe starting or 
these animals, said, with some heat, that he saw the beasts were ail managed 
by beasts as stupid as themselves (c'itaint dti bite! qut ammniiimt o 
frnlrt i if"). So, getting into his coach, he went off with the Queen and 
all the Court to the entertainment, which was the' most magnificent Of all 
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that were given, notably because the said cardinal had prepared an artificial 
garden full of flowers and fruit, as if it had been May, July, or August. 

“ On Sunday, October 1 5, the Queen’s revels were held at the Louvre, 
terminating with the Ballet of Circe.” 

To this splendid display was added the novelty of a ballet of horses. 
Such performances had been known to the Sybarites, whose horses — if we 
credit ancient writers — became at last so fond of music that the Crotoniats 
hit upon the device of advancing with flute-players againsf'the Sybarite 
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cavalry, who were’ flung to the ground and discomfited, by the 'dancing of 
their horses wh^tT the flutes -began. *’ •’ «% ' V ” 

Things still more* extraordinary are' told 'of the Sybarites in this 
connection. They were, it, is said, in the habit of following up their 
banquets* with performances by horses, so -well trained, that they rose 



on their hind legs at the sound of the flute, and executed a sort of 
dance in this attitude, following the rhythm of the music with great 
precision. Arrianus tells us that the art of dancing was taught to elephants 
in India. We know how extremely intelligent the animal is. It is said 
that in the reign of Domitian, an elephant, who had been corrected by his 
dandng-mastcr for his unskilfu/ness, was found practising his steps by 
moonlight. 

• Reference fjTnade in Plcnj- to billets danced by clcphinf, and Mirtitl ivni ns 
“ Et mollw dare josia quod chore*? 

, Nigro betlua nil negat mtgKtro, 

Quis jpeeraenta non putet deoruin ! ” 
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However this may W, equestrian ballets were seen in Florence 1608 
and in 1615, and at the magnificent tournaments of Louis «XIII.'affd 'of 
Louis XIV. --♦‘•i* 

And in Baucher’s Dicttonnaire raisonne d' Equitation, published in 1833, 
I find : 

“Contredanse ‘ Horsemanship, carried to a certain perfection, 
permits of the performance of all imaginable movements by horses, the 
formation of quadrilles, the complete execution of the figures of the 
contredanse. Thanks to this exercise, as useful as it is charming, our 
amazons can practice in the ridmg-house in the morning what they dance 
at night. Here, as in the ball-room, they may gain an easy and supple 
carriage, and display the grace and tact which they bring to everything 
they undertake. Nor will there henceforward be anything to hinder our 
young gallants from talking^ horsemanship to ladies The latter will, on 
the contrary, be perfectly at home in such conversation ; they will, further, 
after a few lessons in the mounted contredanse, be able to manage a horse 
with every kind of skill and elegance. 

“ In teaching it, I ask my pupils to wear a tiny spur. This, with the 
ordinary riding-whip, suffices to accurately direct the movements of the 
horse. Thus equipped, ladies execute without serious difficulty most of the 
manoeuvres hitherto believed to be within the powers of the best horsemen 
only. Therefore I invite my fellow riding-masters to enliven their lessons 
by this powerful means of emulation and attraction. 

“ The combined use of spur and whip once mastered, pupils may at 
once turn from the paces of the haute ecole to those of the contredanse. 
The fear of leaving quadrilles incomplete will conduce to regularity of 
attendance ; so that within a limited time debutantes will fit themselves for 
the brilliant and public display of their skill."* 

A month after the De Joyeuse fete another great ballet was produced 
under the patronage of the Cardinal de Bourbon at his residence in the 
Abbaye de St.-Germain-des-Pres. It represented the triumph of Jupiter and 
Minerva. The queen figured in it as premiere danseuse. The Princess of 
Lorraine, the Duchesses de Mercceur, de Guise, de Nevers, and d’Aumale, 
were secondes danseuses, and appeared as Naiads 
• Baucher goes on to describe his figures and their ejecution in elaborate technical detail. 




gold, five feet in diameter, beneath which other dolphins spouted water in 
glittering jets. The whole structure seemed to be drawn along by sea- 
horses, accompanied by Tritons and Sirens. The Queen and her suite of the 
corps dt ballet wore robes of crape embroidered with silver, and carried gold 
aigrettes in their hands. 

This display of dancing began at ten o’clock in the evening and went on 
till four next morning. It was on this occasion that small presents were 
first distributed among the dancers. The King began by giving the Queen 
a medal bearing on one side a dolphin, and on the other the punning 
inscription : 
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“ 'Delphinum ut dtlpbhium rtptndas “I give a dolphin {dauphin)^ 
expecting a dauphin in return.” 

The Duke of Guise received from the Duchesse de Nevers a medal, on 
which was engraved a sea-horse with these words • 

“ Jdversus semper in bostem" ‘‘Always ready for the enemy.” 


M. de Senevois presented to the Duchesse de Guise a medal, bearing this 
egend • 

“ Popult super at y prudentia fluctum " : “ Discretion appeases the disquiet 
of the populace.” 

The Marquis de Pons received from the Duchesse de Nevers a sort of 
whale, bearing her motto . 

“ Sic famam jungere fame" which a poet freely translated : 

“Si vo us voulez pour vous fixer la Rcnommi, 

Ocsupcz toujours ses cent ioix.” * w i 

The Due d’Aumale received from the queen a Triton armed with a 
trident, riding on stormy waves, with the inscription : * 

“ Commovet et sedal ” : “ He troubles and he soothes them. 
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The branch of coral offered by Madame de Larchant to the Due de 
Joyeuse had /or device an epigram : 

“ Eadm natura run an sit " : “ In vain he changes, he remains the same.” 

Professor Desrat thinks that this distribution of tokens may have 
been the origin of our 
modern custom of 
giving presents in the 
cotillion.* 

Pope Alexander VI. 
a-n * 1 . the Borgiss 
patronised ballets 
which recalled those of 
Messalina. 

In 1500, the sove-, 
reign pontiffs already 
possessed a theatre with 
scenery ■ and mechanical 
appliances ; and when 
Cardinal Bernardo Bib- 
biena had the comedy of 
La Calandra played 
before Leo X., certain 
decorations painted by 
Peruzzi (the Sanquirico 
of the day) were much 
admired, t 

The Council of Trent was distinguished by a ballet given in honour 
of .the son of Charles V. Cardinals and bishops took part in it, and it 
was opened by Cardinal Ercole of Mantua. 

* Wc know little of the chorcgraphic details of the Circe. One author tell* us, 
artlessly enough, that the performers “danced face to face, back to back, in circle, m 
square, across, in line, fleeing, stopping, and falling into poses, interlacing themselves 
together.” Which suggests to Professor Pesrat the comment. “These steps must have 
been mainly glided through, since the Basse Danse still reigned supreme. And, as the 
expression of the plot was ahvajs imperative in these ballets, the steps must have been a 
good deal eked out bv eestures.” 
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One of the greatest itinerant ballets ever seen was that organised by 
the Church itself in Portugal, in 1609, on the occasion of the beatification 
of Saint Ignatius Loyola. This ballet represented the capture of Troy ! It 
was also danced in Paris, where its first act, performed before the Church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette, introduced the famous horse, an enormous mass of 
wood, set in motion by a secret mechanism. Around this animal, dancers 

acted various epi- 
sodes of the siege. 
Then the troupe, 
followed by the 
gigantic horse, 
moved on to the 
ancient Place St. 
Koch, where was 
the church of the 
Jesuits. 

Scenery, set up 
round the Place, 
represented the 
city of Troy with 

its towers and high walls ; all of which fell down, upon the approach of 
the horse. Then the Trojans advanced among the ruins, performing a 
martial dance like the Pjrrhic of Greece, surrounded by fireworks; 
while the flanks of the horse poured forth rockets upon the smoking 
city. "A most beautiful spectacle," says Father Menestrier, “was the 
simultaneous discharge from eighteen trees, all loaded with similar 
fireworks.” 

Next day, the ballet was continued in the second act by a nautical filti 
wherein appeared four brigantines decorated richly with gold and with flags, 
on which were stationed choirs of singers. It was terminated bj a grand 
procession, in which three hundred horsemen, dressed in the antique fashion, 
escorted ambassadors from the four quarters of the world to the College of 
the Jesuits. And the four quarters of the world themselves were represented 
in a final scene. 

“Having arrived," says Father Menestrier, “at the Place de la Marine 
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(at Lisbon, I suppose), the ambassadors descended from the brigantines and 
mounted certain superbly ornamented cars. Upon these they advanced to 
the college, preceded by several trumpeters, and accompanied by the three 
hundred cavaliers. After which, various persons, clothed in the manner of 
different countries, performed a very agreeable ballet, forming four troupes 
or quadrilles to represent the four quarters of the world. The kingdoms 
and provinces, represented by as many genii, marched with these various 

nations and peoples be- 
fore the cars of the 
ambassadors of Europe, 
of Asia, of Africa, and 
of America, each of 
whom was escorted by 
seventy cavaliers. The- 
troupe of America was 
the foremost, displaying, 
among other dances, a 
very whimsical one of 
young children disguised 
as apes, monkeys, and 
parrots. Before this car 
rode twelve dwarfs upon ambling nags. The car of Africa was drawn by 
a dragon. Variety and richness of apparel was not the least among the 
attractions of this fete ; some persons wearing precious stones to the value 
of over two hundred thousand crowns." 

Under the Good King Henry, dancing inclined chiefly to jollity. The 
Beamcse have always been famous dancers. Henry IV. excelled in the 
Tncotet, to which he even added a variation that was called after him. 
The Tricotetwas a very ancient and merry dance ; it demanded a motion of 
the feet quick as that of needles in knitting — whence the name, says La 
Monnoye, in his glossary of Christmas songs. 

Henry danced it, we are told, to a favourite tune of his, the words of 
which were : 

“J’afmons les filles, 

Et j’aiiceins le bon vin. 

Pe nos bons drilles 
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VoiU tout le refrain 

J muons les titles, » 

Et j aimons lc bon t in ” 

These Tncotets were performed in many ballets to airs divided into 



four couplets and entrees The last of them was danced to the tune Vize 
Henri Qjiatre, which has remained so popular in France Gardel intro- 
duced it m 1 780, in his ballet of CUine'te a la Cour , where it had an immense 
success So well did the step suit the words, that at its performance the 
whole audience burst out all but simultaneously into the chorus “ V he 
Henn Qitalre, vize ee roi xaillant 1 ’ * 

The grave Sull) himself supervised the royal fetes Touching this we 

find the following passage m his (Xlemoires 

* * Professor Desnt 
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.•While we had Henry of Beam with os, little thought was given to 
anything save to merrymaking and gallantry ; inexhaustible opportumt.es 
for which were afforded him by the relish Madame, the king’s sister, had 
for these things. It was this princess who taught me my trade of courtier, 
to which 1 was then very new. She was good enough to have me invited 
to all entertainments; and I remember that she was pleased to teach 



me herself the steps of a ballet afterwards performed with much 
magnificence. . . . These sports and shows, which needed a certain amount 
of preparation, always took place in the Arsenal. ... 1 had a spacious hall 
erected for the purpose.” 

In the twenty yeais of Henry IV.’s reign (1 589 to 1610), over eighty 
ballets were performed at Court, besides balls and masquerades. One, the 
so-called Sorcerers’ Masquerade, was given on February 13, 1597, the first 
Sunday in Lent ; the king had a passion for masquerades, and frequented all 
the assemblies and balls in Paris. “ He patronised,’’ says L’Estoile, “ the 
salons of Madame de Saint-Andre, of Zamet, and of many another. 
Wherever he went he always had with him the Marquise de Verneuil, who 
used frequently to take off his mask and kiss him, wherever he might be.” * 


* CiStil-B laze. 
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It was while at one of these fetes that news reached him of the taking of 
Amiens by the Spaniards “This is Gods chastisement ' ’ he exchimed 
“ Long enough have I followed the fashion of the kings of F ranee , tis 
time I play the Ling of Navarre f Then, turning to his beautiful 
Gibrielle, he added ‘ Fair mistress I must betake me to other arms and 
mount and nde upon another warfare 

The Court of Louis XIII was somewhat gloomy The Due de 
Nemours composed ballets 
to enliven it, one of these 
being the Ballet of the 
Gouty To assist at this 
fantastic performance, given 
m 1630 the duke had him 
self carried in on a litter, 
from which he beat time with 
his baton 

The Mountain Ballet 
performed in August, 1631 
was also characteristically 
whimsical 

The scenery consisted of five great mountains — the Windy the 
Resounding the Luminous, the Shadowy, and the Alps In the midst was 
a certain Field of Glory of which the inhabitants of these five mountains 
wished to take possession Fame opened the ballet and explained its 
subject Disguised as an old woman she rode an ass and carried a wooden 
trumpet 

Then the mountains opened their sides, and quadrilles of dancers came 
out, in flesh-coloured attire, having bellows in their hands, and windmills on 
their heads These represented the Winds Others rushed out headed 
by the nymph Echo wearing bells for headdresses and on their bodies 
lesser bells and carrying drums Falsehood hobbled forward on a 
wooden leg with masks hung over his coat and a dark lantern in his 
hand 

After these came the inhabitants of the J,umwous Mountain — Sleep and 
Dreams and True Tame (as opposed to the farcical Tame of the wooden 
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trumpet)— an'd certain horsemen in brilliant costumes, who put to flight 
the Winds, the Echoes, &c. 

The king himself danced in certain ballets of the period, which were 
somewhat coarse in their buffoonery- Such were the “ Ballet of Sir 
Balderdash” and the “Grand Ball of the Dowager of Confusion and her 
Darling of Sillytown ” (Ballet de Maitre Galimathias et le Grand Bal de 
la douairtire de Btllebahaut et de son fanfan de Sottevtlle). 

Cardinal Richelieu, anxious to introduce spectacles of a somewhat 
higher order, had the Grand 
Ballet of the Prosperity of the 
Arms of France put on the 
stage. In the first act, which 
passed in hell, there were to 
be seen Pride, Guile, Mur- 
der, Tyranny, Disorder, 
Ambition, and Pluto, sur- 
rounded by Fates and 
Furies. The second act 
returned to earth, where 
Italian, Spanish, and French 
Rivers engaged in mortal 
combat. Then came the 
capture of Arras. In the third act appeared Sirens, Nereids, Tritons, 
America, and a procession of the gods of Olympus. This was all, as we 
see, very tedious and incoherent. 

We have already alluded to those personalities which abounded in the 
plays of Aristophanes and contemporary Greek poets. Ballets, somewhat 
akin in this respect to the Greek comedies, were not unknown in France, 
and rapidly degenerated into mere Vulgar buffooneries. A ballet, given in 
x6i6 at Court, recalled the first thymelic ballets by its pointed allusions to 
the arrest of the Prince of Conde. The passage is in a dialogue between 
Damon and Sylvia : 



'Damon. Who could sec the lilies of your face without longing to serve you ? 
Syhm. Yet you would dare to steal them from me ! 

Damon. Oh, sweet « is to see the myrtle that crowns you ! 

Syltia, It is a crown to be admired, not clutched at 1 
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But the Court had seen ballets of a higher order than this. 

“ Rarely,” says Menestrier, “ has there been seen a ballet more superb 
than that performed' in the Salle de Bourbon, March 19, 1615, for the 
marriage of Madame with the King of Spain Thirty genii (being the 
chamber and chapel musicians of the King), suspended in the air, heralded 
the coming of Minerva, the Queen of Spain. This goddess, surrounded by 
fourteen nymphs, her companions, appeared in a mighty gilded car drawn 
by two Cupids. A band of Amazons accompanied the car and made 
a concord of lutes. Then Minerva danced to five separate tunes, 
several figures to each tune. And in a sixth tune, all voices and lutes 
and violins joined. Then Minerva and her nymphs danced together. 
Forty persons were on the stage at once, thirty high in the sky, and 
six suspended in mid-air ; all of these dancing and singing at the 
same time.” 

The Duke of Savoy brought the carnival of 1697 to a close by the 
ballet of Circe driven from her Dominions. He gave it as an entertain- 
ment to the ladies of the Court. Circe and her attendants danced while 
" they wrought their enchantments with wands, turnings, and intertwinings.” 
There came twelve rocks dancing various figures, and in the end heaping 
themselves upon each other, so as to make but one mountain, from the 
sides of which issued dogs, cats, tigers, lions, boars, deer, wolves, which 
mingled their cries, their mewings, their roarings, and their howlings with 
the sounds of the orchestra ; the whole forming “ the most grotesque 
concert ever heard,” says Father Menestrier. 

This hurly-burly over, a cloud descended from heaven and covered all 
the mountain ; and the twelve blocks of rock, heaped upon each other, 
transformed themselves miraculously into twelve brilliant cavaliers, who 
executed a dance. It became customary to organise splendid entertain- 
ments in honour of all important events. 

This same year a ballet was danced at the Court of Savoy, on th*e 
Duke’s birthday, the subject of which was Prometheus stealing Fire from 
Heaven. 

In 1628, the students of the College of Rheims gave a ballet to celebrate 
the taking of La Rochelle, which event brought about the political unity 
of France. The subject was the capture of the Car of Glory by the great 
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Theandcr A certain Black Tower tv as infested by giants, who challenged 
all kmghts-errant to fight for the famous car This tower was environed 
by sorceries, so that its gates could not be forced, save b) the blast of an 
enchanted horn Subject and allusions were alike puerile the Black Tower 
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was La Rochelle, and the sorceries that guarded it were Heresy and 
Rebellion 

At Savoy again, in 1634, they danced a ‘moral ballet for the 
birthday of Cardinal Richelieu, the theme of which was Truth the enemy of 
Seeming upheld by Time 

It opened with “ a chorus of those False Rumours and Suspicions which 
usher in Seeming and Falsehood, writes rather Menestricr, who shall 
speak for himself, that we may lose nothing of the racincss of his 
description 

“ I hese were represented by actors dressed as cocks and hens, who sang 
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a dialogue, partly Italian, partly French, with a refrain of clucking and 
crowing. The hens sang : 

u Su gli albori matutini. 

Cot, cot, cot, cot, cot ca.rua.ndo. 

Col cucurros s’inchini, 

E bisbigll mormorindo 
Fra i sospciti, e fra i ruraori, 

Cu, cu, cu, cu, ca, cu, cu, 

Salutiam del novo jol gli almi iplendon." 

The cocks replied 

“ Faisant la guerre au silence 
Cot, cot, cot, a»ec no» chants, 

Cette douce violence 

Ratit les cieux et let champs , 

Ct notre inconstant hospice. 

Cot, cot, cot, cot, cot, cot, cot, 

Coos re d’apparence un aubtil artifice '* 

“After this song of cocks and hens the background opened, and 
Seeming appeared, seated upon a huge cloud and accompanied by the 
Winds. She had the wings and the great tail of a peacock, and was covered 
with mirrors. She hatched eggs from which issued Pernicious Lies, 
Deceptions, Frauds, Agreeable Lies, Flatteries, Intrigues, Ridiculous Lies, 
Jocosities, Little Fibs. 

“ The Deceptions were inconspicuously clad in dark colours, with 
serpents hidden among flowers. The Frauds, clothed in fowlers’ nets, had 
bladders which they burst while dancing. The Flatteries were disguised 
as apes ; the Intrigues, as crayfishers, carrying lanterns on their heads and 
in their hands ; the Ridiculous Lies, as crippled beggars on wooden legs. 

“ Then Time, having put to flight Seeming with her train of Lies, had 
the nest opened from which these had issued ; and there was disclosed a 
great hour-glass. And out of this hour-glass Time raised up Truth, 
who summoned the Hours, and danced the grand ballet with them.” 

But let us now return to the dances, properly so called, from which 
theatrical choregraphy has caused us to wander. 

Tabourot, in his Orchesographie, describes two dominant types of 
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dancing as existing towards the close of the Middle Ages. These were 
the Basse Danse, or 
Low Dance, and the 
Danse Baladine, or 
High Dance. The 
Basse Danse was 
grave and slow, ori- 
ginally a monopoly 
of the aristocracy ; 
it had, however, 
descended among the 
common people in 
his time, and he 
notes its abandon- 
ment by the upper 
classes with regret 
“ It has been out 
of fashion this forty 
or fifty years, but I 
foresee that w ise and 
modest matrons will 
)et return to it.” 

The Branlc, the Pavane, the Gailhrde, the Courante, and, above all, 
the Volte, were extremely popular. 

The measure of the Basse Danse was triple It was accompanied by 
the hautboy, or long flute, and the tabour • 

The Basse Danse was divided as follows 
r. The Reverence. 

2. The Branle. 

3. The Passes 

• 4. The Tordton 

• “The nbour, accompanied by the long flute, was 10 *he diya of our fathers 
employed because one pla) cr could manage both instruments together, and produce entire 
symphony and accord, without need of further expense, or the hiring of other musicians 
jiich is ualinists «nd the like." — (Thotnot Arbcati Tibourot ) 




The Tordion was independent of the others. Rapid jumping move- 
ments were naturally excluded from all of them. 

Tabourot lays down the following precepts concerning the Basse Danse : 

“When you have entered the place where is the company awaiting the 
dance, you will choose an honest damosel according to your inclination. 
Then, doffing your hat or cap with your left hand, you will offer her your 
right hand to lead her out to dance. She, discreet and well-instructed, will 
give her left hand, and rise to follow you. You will conduct her to the end 
of the hall in view of everybody, and warn the musicians to play a Basse , 
Danse ; otherwise they may inadvertently strike up another kind of dance. 
When they begin to play you begin to dance. And see, in demanding of 
them a Basse Danse, that they understand it to be a regular and usual one. 
But if the air of one Basse Danse suit you better than another, you may 
give them the beginning of the song." 

The worthy Tabourot gives some humorous counsel touching 
deportment : 

“Having mastered your steps and movements and a good cadence, 
do not in company keep your eyes on your feet, bending your head to 
see if you dance well. Carry yourself uprightly, and with an assured 
look. Spit and blow your nose sparingly ; but if necessity constrain you 
thereto, turn your face another way, and use a clean handkerchief. 

“ Let your speech be gracious, gentle, and well-bred. Let your hands 
hang easily, neither as if dead, nor yet as if in travail to gesticulate. Be 
neatly dressed, with your hose pulled tightly up, and clean shoes. 

“ You may, if you will, lead out two damosels ; but one is sufficient ; for, 
as the proverb says, c He who leads two leads one too many.’ Likewise 
when you stand at the end of the hall with a damosel, another may set 
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himself at the other end with his mistress, and when you approach each 
other in dancing, you must either retreat or turn aside.” 

The Gaillarde, otherwise called the Romanesque, had its origin in the 
Roman Campagna, where it is still popular, according to Kastner. It was 
a Basse Danse, unknown to the common people, patronised by the gentry, 
and danced like others of its class to the music of the tabour and hautboy. 

Hear the good Tabourot again : 

“Those in the towns who now (in 1588) dance the Gaillarde, dance it 
tumultuously, nordo they attempt more than five steps. In the beginning it 
was danced more discreetly ; the dancer and his damosel, after making their 
bows, performed a turn or two simply. Then the dancer, loosing his 
damosel, danced apart to the end of the room. . . . Young people are 
apter to dance it than old fellows like me.” a 

The Gaillarde was long a favourite dance. The Gaillardes most in 
use were : II fra di tore mi fa morirr , V Ar.thoinette, La Milanahe , and Baisons- 
nous , via telle. 

This last should have been the most popular ; “ for," says Tabourot, 
“\ve may conjecture that it gave graceful occasion for a delectable 
variation.” 

The Tordion, or Tourdion, generally danced after the Basse Danse, to 
which its livelier rhythm made a diversion, differed little from the 
Gaillarde. Its steps were smoother and more gliding ; the performers 
walked and sidled more than they danced. Tabourot gives some hints as 
to the manner of dancing it : 

“So long as the musicians continue to play, you must change from foot 
to foot, and keep time reciprocally. In dancing the Tordion you always 
hold the hand of your partner, and he who dances it too vigorously will 
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much distress and jolt his damosel. When (he music ceases, you will bow 
to your partner, restore her to her place with gentleness, and, taking leave 
of her, thank her for the honour she has conferred on you.” 

The Haute Danse, or Danse Baladine, had none of the stateliness and 
gravity of the Basse Danse ; it was the free and easy dancing of the 



populace, and included Rondes, Bourrees, Farandoles, and all sorts of 
fantastic pantomime. 

As for the Volte, which gradually superseded the Basse Danse, it dates 
from the time of Henry III,, who, says Professor Desrat, was the first to 
dance the waltz “ <5 troij temps," under the name of the Volte. 

A description of its earliest appearance, given in Tabourot s Orcbeso- 
graphie (1589), clearly defines the character of this dance. 

The Volte, known later as the Valse or Waltz, is of French origin : it 
came from Provence to delight the Court of the Valois. 
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In writing of the Volte, the good-humoured Tabourot shows a spice of 
malice : 

“ The damosel, her skirts fluttering in the air, has displayed her chemise, 
and even her bare leg- And you shall return her to her seat, where, put 
what face on it she may, she will find her shaken-up brain full of 
swimmings and whirlings ; and you will not, perhaps, be much better. I 
leave you to consider if it be decorous for a young girl thus to straddle 
and stride, and whether, in this Volte, honour and health be not hazarded. 

. . . you may pursue the Volte thus through many turnings, whirling now 
to the right, now to the left ” 

The Branle, according to Jean Jacques Rousseau, was extremely popular 
down to the seventeenth century. It was probably the oldest of our figure 
dances. A ball would commonly begin with a Branle d’Entree and terminate 
with a Branle de Sortie, like the modern Boulangere — a dance accompanied 
by singing, as were all Branles. The refrain was repeated at the end of each 
couplet, hoth m the Boulangere and in the Branle, and in both the dancer 
embraced his partner. 

“This is perhaps the dance which has left the most appreciable traces 
on our popular amusements and our children’s games,” says M. Ccller in 
his Ongim de I'Opera. He instances in support of this opinion the 
Boulangere, the Carillon de Dunkerque, the Chevalier du Guet, Vive Henri 
Quatre, and so on. Rameau, in his Mditre a Darner , describes the gravity 
of the Branle at the Court of Louis XIV., while Tabourot shows it as full 
of gaiety and animation under Henry III. 

Tabourot’s counsels and instructions are always amusing : 

“The Branle,” he says, “is performed to four bars of the song, 
accompanied by the flute. In the first bar, the dancer turns to the left, 
keeping the feet together and moving the body gently ; during the second, 
he faces the spectators on the right ; during the third, he again looks to the 
left ; and during the fourth, to the right once more, while stealing a sweet 
and discreet glance at his damosel. 

“And first of all in the Double Branle, you will walk a double to' the 
left side, and then a double to the right side. You know well that a double 
consists of three steps and then feet together. To perform it you will, 
after making your bow for the first bar, keep the right foot firm and steady, 
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throwing to one side the left foot, which will for the time be held’jtn'fhc 
air. For the second bar, the left foot is the firm one, and the right is 'the 
one extended, the leg being nearly straight. The third bar is a repetition 
of the first. For the fourth bar, bring the feet together. These four steps, 
performed in four bars or beats of the tabour, we call the double to the 
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left ; and the same you will perform to the right ode, reversing the preced.ng 
double. . .. . 

“ The players upon instruments are all accustomed to begtn a * 
the Double or Common Branle ; after that Cometh the Simple Bran e , t en 
the Gay Branle; and last of these are the Branles called “> ^ 

Burgundy, and Branles of Champagne. This sequence o 
Branles is appropriate'^ the different persons who take part i 
old step gravely through Double and Simple Branles ; F° 
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people dance Gay Branles ; and the youngest lightly trip the Branles of 
Burgundy : all, however, doing their best.” 

Branles were at one time so widely popular that almost every province 
had its own. Among the best known were those of Burgundy and of 
Gascony (mentioned by Queen Margot in her twenty-eighth Nouvelle), and 
the Branles of the Haut Barrois, of Poitou, of Scotland, of Brittany, of 
Malta, and others. There were also the Pea Branle, the Mustard Branle, 
the Rubbish Branle, and so on. In the Laundresses’ Branle, every one 
clapped hands at intervals to imitate the noise of the beetles. In the 
Hermits’ Branle, the couples saluted their neighbours to right and left* 
crossing their hands on their breasts, after the manner of monks. A figure 
in the children’s Round, the Bridge of Avignon, recalls this Branle. 

In the Wooden Shoe or Horses’ Branle, the performers stamped noisily 
on the ground, a peculiarity ne meet with again in the Bourrces of 
Auvergne and Limousin. 

* In the Branle of the Official, we already find an admixture of the Volte; 
it was slower than others, but in its last bars, the dancer took his partner by 
the waist and jumped her into the air. I have seen the same thing in the 
popular dances of Roussillon. 

Queen Margaret of Valois excelled in the Torch Branle. This dance 
had a most aristocratic vogue. “ A dancer, holding a flambeau in one 
hand, chose and danced with a partner. Then he handed her the flambeau. 
She in turn selected a gentleman, with whom she danced. The latter took 
the torch ; and so on with the rest.”* 

A survival of this is to be found, thinks Professor Desrat, in the 
Cotillion figure failed the Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance. But 
here the lady returns the candle to a cavalier whom she rejects. 

We must not forget the Gavotte Branle, “ in which the damosel is not 
to be lifted, nevertheless she is to be kissed,” says Tabourot; adding, in 
token of its novelty : “ Had this Branle existed in my young days, I had 
not failed to have taken note of it.” 

The Bocane was fashionable at Court under Louis XIII. and during 
the Regency of Anne of Austria. According to Piganiol de la Force, its 
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undoubtedly an amiable kind of dance, since it permitted at its wind-up ' the 
stealing of a kiss ’ from one’s damosel, instead of the mere ‘ discreet ogling ’ 
of the Basse Danse.*’ 

This majestic Pavarte was a dance of courts ; all the princely caste of 



Europe adopted it ; it was a point of honour to dance the Pavane gracefully. 
Admiring crowds gathered about the dancers. And it was truly beautiful 
to see kings, princes, and great lords, draped in fine cloaks tilted up by 
swords, and queens and princesses in robes of state, held up by maids of 
honour, advancing to the sound of instruments, and pacing in cadence, 
rather than dancing, with a pomp and a majesty as of gads and 
goddesses. 


“ Splcadeur dorce et rose et bleue 
D’nn mnombrable diamiat, 
Le paon imtacukuseraent 
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Dcveloppera son ample quene j 
En la largeur de ses deplia 
Tout on dtal d’orfine tremble, 
Et la Pavane lul resserable, 
Mais avec des pieds plus jolis ! " 


One understands why certain authors derive the name from the Latin 
pavo t peacock ; for these dancers recalled the slow strutting of that bird 
of marvellous plumage as he spreads the glittering sheen of his tail. 

Thoinot Arbeau tells how the earliest Pavanes were sung and danced 
by their performers to the music of tabours, viols, hautbois, and sackbuts, 
in duple time. Marguerite de Valois, whom Brantome calls “ the sweetest 
lady on earth,” was as supreme in the Pavane as in the Volte. Henry III., 
too, distinguished himself in this dance, among his minions, at the 
sumptuous files of his Court. 

We have noted the various phases through which dancing passed in the 
Middle Ages, the sixteenth century, and the early years of the seventeenth. 
We shall see it becoming grave and pompous at 
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French society. The influence he exercised 
on the art was strongly felt throughout the 
eighteenth century, and has persisted to our 
own times. 

There was a great deal of dancing 
under Le Roi Soldi. 

“ On n’a de plaisir quc d'excrccr des \iolons, 
Danser un peu dc chaque danse, 

Ec lea tricotecs d’importancc," 


said a rhymer of the day. 

Choregraphic spec- 
tacles had hitherto 
been confined exclu- 
sively to Courts. 
Louis XIV., who fre- 
quently figured on 
the stage himself 
threw open the doors 
of the theatre 


to the public. 

Performed in 1653 r 

which soon 
developed a passion 

for the new amusement ; and, under the 
impulse given it from such exalted quarters, 
dancing, no less than the other arts, shone 
with unparalleled lustre. The ballet de- 
veloped all sorts of novel combinations and 
happy audacities, resulting in marvellous 
effects. Poets and musicians could count 
most surely on the King’s favours by de- 
voting themselves to inventions of this class, 
as Benserade, Lulli, and even Moliere himself 
discovered. 
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The grand ballet d' action, which gave rise to a considerable 
development in theatrical 
dancing, dominated the 
choregraphy of the cen- 
tury of Louis XIV. But 
there was also much 
dancing of a more in- 
timate kind, Minuets, 
Gavottes, Courantes, 
Pa vanes, Passacailles, 
and Passepieds. The 
middle-classes danced the 
Pavane, Cotillions, Con- 
trcdanscs, and Brandons ; 
the people affected Brattles, 
Rondes, and the ancient 
rustic measures. 

In 1 66 1, the Royal 
Academy of Dancing was 
founded by royal decree. 
But the appointed mem- 
bers of this new Areopagus 
took very little interest in it, and their proceedings were chiefly confined 
to revels in the tavern of I’ F.pee-de-Bois, which they had chosen as their 
meeting-place. 

Besides the ballets introduced in the operas of Lull* and other musicians 
of the period, a great many ballets were danced at the Tuileries, and others 
at the Louvre, at Versailles, and at Fontainebleau. 

In 1651, when the King was thirteen, he danced in public for the first 
time in the Masque of Cassandra. It was not until 1670 that he ceased to 
appear on the stage. It is said that the following couplets in Racine's 
Britannicus caused him to discontinue the practice : 

“ Poor tonic ambition, pour vertu stngnliire, 

11 excelle & conduire un char dans la cam ire. 
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A duputer des prir indignes de scs mains, 

A se donncr lui-mitne en spectacle aui Romains, 
A venir prodsgaer sa son sur an thiitre, 

A reciter des chants qu'il scut qu’on idol.it re.” 


The King generally figured as one of the gods, but he occasionally 
appeared in a less ex- 
alted character. In the 
<T riumph of Bacchus , 
for instance, he took 
the part of a thief, 
excited by copious 
libations. 

In the Ballet of 
the Prosperity of the 
Arms of France, the 
King played the lead- 
ing part, and appeared 
surrounded by his 
• whole Court. This 
spectacle caused some 
surprise among the 
Parisians,- who came 5n 
crowds to see him. 

As was customary 
in all the Court ballets, 
the King wore a mask typical of the character represented, after the 
fashion of the classic stage.* 

Father Menestrier describes this ballet, an extraordinary jumble of the 
siege of Cassel, the taking of Arras, Flemish topers, Spanish and French 
soldiers fighting to music, and the gods of Olympus ' 



* Gardel the elder 
Strange to sa), this innosation 
however, and two years later, when Gaetan Vestris 
not make up his mind to do so. 


.he first timet, "be “ ,he "'"T * j 

not much to the ..... «t .he Teen""- " 

•gcd. to resume his mask, he could 
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It would be tedious to enumerate all the ballets given at the Court. 
Suffice it to say that the King danced in twenty-seven grand ballets, not 
to mention the intemteszi of lyrical tragedies and 
comedy-ballets. 



Dim d« ballets bnJIants quc Iz France admirait 
Entente dc sa coin, Im-mSme il jiginiit.” 

We may instance, as a typical example 
of such performances, the famous Ballet 
du Carrousel \ held on a large open space 
in front of the Tuileries in 1662. On 
this occasion, royalty was well represented 
in the cast. The King danced at the 
head of the Romans, his brother led the 
Persians, the Prince de Conde commanded 
the Turks, and the Due de Guise the 
Americans. 

In the Grand Ballet du Roi, 
performed at the Louvre m 
1664, Mercury, Venus, and 
Pallas sang a prologue. Cupids, 
disguised as blacksmiths’ appren- 
"n* «■«*'«» tices, tssued from Vulcan’s cave 

From oc oM Print in tSe UibliothlqiiE Nabanalc 

to the clang of hammers. Venus 
then appeared, showing Mark 
Antony and Cleopatra in a galley drawn by Cupids, while a naval 
engagement raged on the horizon. Then came Pluto, carrying off 
Proserpine, Nymphs, and more Cupids. The gardens of Ceres, and of 
Armida and Rinaldo appeared in turn. It was one of the most marvellous 
ballets of the period. 

The year following, the poetical ballet of the Birth and Potter of Venus 
was given at Versailles. In this, of course, the gods and goddesses 
appeared in full force. 

“Neptune and Thetis, followed by Tritons, who acted as chorus, 
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expressed their pride and delight that a goddess of incomparable beauty, 
destined to reigii throughout the world, should be born in their realm. 
Neptune began thus *. . 

“ Taisez-vou9, flats impdtucux. 

Vents, devenez rcspcciucux. 

La mire dcs Amours tort dc m vastc empire. 

th£tJ> 

Vojre* comme clle brille en s'tflivant si liaut, 

Jcunc, aimable, charmante, ct fane comme il faut 
Pour impose! dcs Ion a tout cc tjui respite. 

Quelle gloire poor la Met, 

D avoir amsi prod u it la mervcille du mondc, 

Cette diwnttd, sortant du sein dc t'ondc, 

N’j laisse nen dc froid, n'> laissc nen d'aincr 
Quelle gloire pour la Mcr 1 


“ Venus then rises from the sea on a 



throne of pearl, surrounded by 
Nereids, and is presently car- 
ried up to heaven by Phosphor 
and the Hours. The marine 
gods and goddesses press for- 
ward to see her. The Winds 
arrive with a rushing sound, 
^olus, apprehensive- of the 
destruction they generally 
work, locks them up in their 
cave. Castor and Pollux de- 
clare that navigation shall 
henceforth be prosperous, in 
honour of this birth. Sea- 
captains, merchants, and 
sailors rejoice at their appear- 
ance. The Zephyrs, who had 
left the other winds to bring 
the happy news to earth, an- 
nounce it first to Spring, 
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Frolic, and Laughter, who hasten to devote themselves to the new 
divinity. Flora and Pales, with a band of shepherds and shepherdesses, 
swear to obey no laws but hers. The Ballet of the Birth of Venus ended 
here, the -second part illustrating her power. The Graces proclaim it, 
declaring that the sway of 
the goddess extends through- 
out the whole world. The 
rest of this allegory, composed 
for the late Madame of France, 
was made up of some dozen 
entries of Cupids, Jupiter, 

Apollo, Bacchus, Sacrificing 
Priests, Philosophers, Poets, 

Heroes 'and Heroines subject 
to Beauty, and the episode of 
Orpheus seeking Eurydice in 
hell.” 

The Ballet of Hercules 
in Love was given on the 
occasion of the King’s 
marriage in 1660; it is 
memorable for its ingenious 
mechanism. 

The first tableau showed 
a rocky region with a back- 
ground of sea and mountains. 

Fourteen rivers under the sway of France appeared reclining upon 
the mountains. Clouds descended from the sky, and parted near tho 
ground, disclosing fifteen women, symbolical of the fifteen imperial houses 
from which the royal family of France was derived. These, after perform- 
ing a stately dance, were again enveloped by clouds, and carried up to 
heaven. Then mountains, rocks, sky and sea, moon and stars, sang in 
chorus, praising the King and Queen. 

The Ballet of Cupid and Bacchus, the music of which was by Lullt, and 
the dances by Beauchamp, was performed before the ladies of the Court in 
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1672, by the Master of the Horse, the Duke of Moniributh, the Due de 
Vjlleroy, and the Marquis de Rossey. 

On February 14, 1667, Benserade’s ballet of The Muses was given at 

Saint-Germaiir-en- 



Laye. In this ballet, 
Moliere’s Meltcerte 
and Pastorale Comtqut 
were performed as 
interludes at first, 
and were replaced 
afterwards by his little 
comedy, Le Stcihcn. 
A masque of Moors_ 
followed after the 
comedy, and brought 
the ballet to a close. 
Four noble Moors and 
four Moorish ladies 
were represented by 
the King, M. Le 
Grand, the Marquis 
de Villeroy, the Mar- 
quis de Rossan, 
Madame Henriette of 
England, Mile, de" la 
Valliere, Mme. de 


Rochefort, and" Mile. 


de Brancas. A few months later Le Sicilsen was played at Moliere’s 
theatre m the Palais-Royal by the author, La Grange, La ThoriHicre, 
Du Croisy, Mile, de Brie and Mile. Moliere * 


* On J amftrjr *0, 1S61, this ballet-comedy was revived at the Cemedic Franjaise. 
Lalli’s intermezzi were replaced by 3 Pas de-tress, danced by Mile. Nathan, Morando, and 
G6nat, of the Opera The dance called the Swallow, which forms part of the ballet, it 
suggested by Isidore, one of the characters, who asks : “ VVhak gratitude do I owe you, if 
yon but change my present slavery to one still harsher, and do not allow me any taste of 
liberty >” This dance is an imitation of a game played by Greek girls, the tradition of 
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In the Triumph of Love, performed in 1681, women first appeared 
on the stage. Their parts 
had’ hitherto been taken 
by men. Quinaut and 
Lulli, broke down the tra- 
dition, and persuaded some 
of the greatest ladies of the 
Court to play, among others, 
the Dauphiness, the Prin- 
cesse de Conti, and Mile, de 
Nantes. 

Impatience was a comic 
ballet, composed of a series 
of disconnected scenes, all 
bearing upon the title of 
the piece. It was very 
curious. Famished persons 
burnt their mouths in 
their haste to swallow 
their soup ; fowlers waited 
in vain by their snares ; 
impatient creditors appeared, 
litigants, &c. Dupin, who played the part of an owl, recited these 
verses; 

• “ Mon petit bee est assez beau, 

Et le reste de mi figure 
Montrc que je sun utt oiscau , 

Qui n’est pa. dc mauvais augure." 


which survived till the eighteenth century. (See the letters of Andnl Chenier’s mother.) 
In this game a young girl held a swallow captive. It escaped, she and her companions 
pursued, and finally recaptured it. At the last performance of the piece, which was given 
at the Open on March ig, 1892, during the Franco-Russun Jetts, for the benefit of city 
ambulances and the sufferers in the Russian famine, the Moorish masqueraders were 
supplemented by four couples of Harlequins, four couples of Louis XIII. page * * n d waiting- 
maidi, and eight couples of gardeners, mile and female The) danced a Rigaudon by 
Rameau, a Chacone by Lulli, a Siciltennc by Bach, and a Forlane from Campras Fitts 

’Dieiiieitiitj, 
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l The balls given by Louis -XIV. were very magnificent, but not* very 
enjoyable. Cold ceremonial is the natural enemy of pleasure. The grandest 
of these’ balls was perhaps that given on the occasion of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s marriage « The gallery at Versailles,” says an eye-witness, "was 
divided into three equal parts 
by two gilded balustrades four 
feet in height. The middle 
portion formed the centre, as it 
nere, of the ball, having a dais 
of two stages, covered with the 
most beautiful Gobelins tapes- 
try, at the back of which were 
placed chairs of crimson velvet, 
ornamented with deep gold 
fringe. These were for the 
King, the King and Queen of 
England, the Duchess.of Bur- 
gundy, and the princes and 
princesses of the blood royal.. 
The three other sides, were 
lined in the front row with 
very handsome chairs for the am- 
bassadors, the foreign princes 
and princesses, the dukes 
and duchesses and great officials 
of the Crown ; other row's of 
chairs behind these were filled by important personages of the Court and 
town. To right and left were crowds of spectators, arranged as in an • 
amphitheatre. To avoid confusion, these spectators were admitted -through 
a turnstile; one after the other. There was another little amphitheatre 
for the King’s twenty-four violinists, six hautbois-players, and six flautists 
• “ Thc wholc S al,er y was %hted by large crystal lustres, and a number 
of branched candlesticks filled with thick wax candles. The King had sent 
cards of invitation to every one of any distinction, with a reqies't that the 
should appear in their richest-costume, ; i„ consequence of which com 
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All the historical and allegorical ballets of the reign of Louis XIV. 
were distinguished by the extraordinary complexity of the mechanicat con- 
trivances, and a .theatrical pomp, a presentment of strange and imposing 
effects, unprecedented in those 
times. 

As we have already shown, • 
the composers of the period 
were ably seconded by the in- 
terpreters of their grandiose 
conceptions. 

La Bruyere compared Pc- . 
cour and Le Basque, two famous 
opera-dancers, to BathylJus of 
ancient Rome. “He turned 
the heads of all the women- 
by his airy grace," he re- 
marked of one of them. 

Beauchamp, the inventor of 
choregraphic writing, a con- 
summate artist and learned 
composer, was. Director of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing, 

Master and Superintendent of 
the King's ballets, and after- 
wards Ballet - master 'of the 
Royal Academy. He excelled in lofty and imposing compositions, ana’ 
often danced himself, side by side with the King. 

At a somewhat later date, Dupre (the Great) outshone all his predeces- 
sors by the graceful distinction of his steps and the nobility of his attitudes 
* It was the rare harmony of all his movements that won for Dupre the 
glorious title of the God of Dancing," says Noverrc in his letters Indeed, 
this famous dancer is said to have looked more like a god than a man upo 
. the'stage. 

•At last Ballon appeared, justifying his name by the lightness o 
his steps. 
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The following couplet occurreS in Louis XIV.’s part : 

“ Dc la tcrrc tt dc moi qui prcndra la mcsurc, . 

Trouveta qoe lent <\<ic mot. 

In this series of curious and remarkable ballets we must include 
that of The Game of Tiquet , an 
intermezzo in Thomas Corneille’s 
Triomphe da Dames, played in 
1676. 

The four knaves appeared 
first with their halberds, to pre- 
pare the stage and place the 
spectators. Then came the 
kings, leading the queens, whose 
trains were borne by slaves. 
These slaves repiesented Tennis, 
Billiards, Dice, and Backgammon, 
and were dressed in appropriate 
costumes ; the dresses of the 
kings, queens, and knaves were 
exactly copied from ordinary 
playing-cards. They proceeded 
to dance with their suites of 
aces, eights, nines, See., in com- 
binations forming tierces, 
quarts, and quints; eight 
champions in the background represented the ccart, or reserve of cards. 
Red and black, cards then ranged themselves in opposite lines, and finished 
the ballet by a general dance, m which the colours intermingled. 

Sainte-Foix is of opinion that this intermezzo was not a novelty, and 
that Thomas Corneille or his collaborators took the idea from a grand 
ballet performed at the Court of Charles VII., which suggested the game of 
piquet. This piece of information is offered to those persons who play 
piquet every day, unconscious of its origin (Casti 1 -Blaze). There' was 
some idea of reviving this ballet at Angers, in 1892, for the quingentenary 
of the invention of playing-cards, '** 
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All the historical and allegorical ballets of the reign of Louis XIV. 
were distinguished by the extraordinary complexity of the mechanical con. 
trivances, and a .theatrical pomp, a presentment of strange and imposing 
effects, unprecedented in those 
times. 

As we have already shown, * 
the composers of the period 
were ably seconded by the in- 
terpreters of their grandiose 
conceptions. 

La Bruyere compared Pe- . 
courand Le Basque, two famous 
opera-dancers, to Bathyllus of 
ancient Rome. “He turned 
the heads of all the women* 
by his airy grace," he re- 
marked of one of them. 

Beauchamp, the inventor of 
choregraphic writing, a con- 
summate artist and learned 
composer, was .Director of the 
Royal Academy of Dancing, 

Master and Superintendent of 
the King’s ballets, and after- 
wards Ballet - master 'of the 
Rojal Academy. He excelled in lofty and imposing compositions, ana’ 
often danced himself, side by side with the King. 

At a somewhat later date. Dupre (the Great) outshone all his predeces- 
sors by the graceful distinction of his steps and the nobility of his attitudes. 
“ It was the rare harmony of all his movements that won for Dupre the 
glorious title of the God of Dancing." says Noverrc in his letters. Indeed, 
this famous dancer is said to have looked more like a god than a man upon 
• the stage. 

.-At last Ballon appeared, justifying his name by the lightness of 
his steps. 
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.The balls' given by Louis XIV. Here very magnificent, but not" very 
enjoyable. Cold ceremonial is the natural enemy of pleasure. 1 he grandest 
of these balls was perhaps that given on the occasion of the Duke of 
Burgundy’s marriage " The gallery at Versailles," says an eje-wimess, “was 
divided into three equal parts 
by two gilded balustrades four 
feet in height. The middle 
portion formed the centre, as it 
were, of the ball, having a dais 
of two stages, covered with the 
most beautiful Gobelins tapes- 
try, at the back of which were 
placed chairs of crimson velvet, 
ornamented with deep gold 
fringe. These were for the 
King, the King and Queen of 
England, the Duchess. of Bur- 
gundy, and the princes and 
princesses of the blood royal. 
The three other sides* were 
lined in the front row with 
very handsome chairs for the am- 
bassadors, the foreign princes 
and princesses, the .dukes 
and duchesses and great official* 
of the Crown ; other rows 01 
chairs behind these were filled by important personages of the Court anc 
town. To right and left were crowds of spectators, arranged as in ai 
amphitheatre. To avoid confusion, these spectators were admitted -througl 
a turnstile, one after the other. There was another little amphitheatn 
for the King’s twenty-four violinists, six hautbois-players, and six flautists. 

“ The whole gallery was lighted by large crystal lustres, and a numbe 
of branched candlesticks filled with thick wax candles. The King had sen 
cards of invitation to every one of any distinction, with a request that the 1 
should appear in their richest costumes ; in consequence of which command 
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the simplest coats of the gentlemen cost as much as thr.ce or four hundred 
pistoles. Some were of velvet embroidered with gold and silver, and lined 
with brocade worth no less than fifty crowns a yard; others were of cloth of 
gold or silver ; the ladies were equally splendid, the brilliance of their jewels 
making an admirable effect 
in the light 

“ As I leaned on the bal- 
ustrade opposite the King’s 
dais, I reckoned the assem- 
bly to be composed of eight 
hundred persons, their dif- 
ferent costumes forming a 
charming spectacle. Mon- 
stigneurand Madame of Bur- 
gundy opened the ball with 
a Courante, then Madame 
of Burgundy danced with 
the King of England, and 
Monscigneur with the Queen 
of England ; she in her turn 
danced with the King, who 
then took Madame of Bur- 
gundy ; she then danced 
with Monseigneur, and he 
with Madame, who ended 
with the Due de Berri. 
Thus all the princesses of the blood danced in succession according to their 
rank. 

“The Due de Chartres, who is now Regent, danced a Minuet and a 
Saraband so beautifully with Madame la Princesse de Conti, that they 
attracted the admiration of the whole Court. 

“As there were a great number of the princes and princesses, this 
opening ceremony was a long one, making a pause in the general dancing, 
during which the Swiss guards, preceded by the chief officers of the royal 
table, brought in six stands, covered with a superb cold collation, including 
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all kinds of refreshments These were placed in the centre of the room, 
and any one was at liberty to eat and drink what he would for half an hour. 

“ Besides these tables, there was a large room to one side of the gallery, 
with two tiers of shelves, on 
which were ranged bowls full 
of everything one could 
imagine to make up a su- 
perb collation, enchantingly 
served. Monsieur and sev- 
eral ladies and gentlemen of 
the Court came to see this, 
and to take refreshment ; I 
also followed them. They 
only took a few pomegra- 
nates, lemons, oranges, and 
some sweets. As soon as 
they had gone, the public 
was admitted, and in a 
moment ever) thing had dis- 
appeared. 

*• In another room were 
two large buffets, one with 
all kinds of wine, and the 
other With various liqueurs 
and cordials. The buffets 
were railed off by balustrades, and from behind these a great number of 
officers of the buttery were ready to serve to any one whatever he- wanted 
during the ball, which lasted till morning. The King went to supper 
at eleven with the King and Queen of England the Queen, and the 
princes of the blood ; while they were away, only grave and serious 
dances were performed, in which the grace and nobility of the art were 
shown in all their beauty.” 

Masked balls, which were very fashionable in the reign of Louis XIV., did 
not begin till after midnight. Most of them differed from Court balls by 
the greater liberty of manners allowed, which by no means destrojed their 
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beauty. If any one at this period wished to go to a ball, but not to dance, 
he simply wrapped himself in a large cloak. The ladies put on a scarf 
T^is convention was nearly always respected, though sometimes the ladies 
tried to pull off a refractory cloak, and force the wearer to change his mind. 
It was a great triumph if their efforts were successful 

The Pavane, the noble dance of Henry III s Court, or the grand bal , 





as it W3S formerly called — which had taken the place of the Basse Danse 
on great occasions — still survived at the Court of Louis XIV. It was not, 
however, that spoken of by Tabourot • M The gentleman may dance it 
wearing his hat and his sword, and you ladies wearing your long dresses, 
walking quietly, with a measured gravity, and the young girls with a 
humble expression, their eyes cast dow-n, occasionally looking at the 
audience with a maidenly modesty. . . 



THE PAVANE 
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It 5s the Pavane, he says again, “which our musicians play at the wed- 
ding ceremony of a girl of good family, . . . and the said Pavane is played 
by hautbois and sackbuts, and called the grand bal , and it lasts until all 
those who dance have been two or three times round the room, unless they 
prefer to dance backwards and forwards." 

For more than a century the principal dancers of the grand ballet had 



After a r<lor« by T«BKn 


-made their entrance to the tune of the Pavane. And it was not only a 
favourite in theatres and at the Court, but the delight of the French middle 
classes. The gentleman, his hat in one hand, his sword at his side, a hrge 
cloak thrown over his arm, gravely offered his right hand to his partner, 
rigid in her long train, heavy and stiff with gold and jewels. Like a couple 
of idols, the lord and the lady advanced in solemn cadence. . . . Before 
beginning the dance they walked gravely round the room, bowing to the 
master and mistress of the house. To amuse the onlookers, a Gaiflarde was 
sometimes danced after the old-fashioned Pa\ ane. 
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The Pavane was above: all things a ceremonial dance.* 

After having gone through various modifications which gradually altered 
its primitive character, this dance became altogether pretentious under 
Louts XIV. and finally disappeared + 

The great monarch himself preferred the Courante, which had been very 



fashionable in the sixteenth century. It was one of the oldest figure dances. 
Tabourot has described a little ballet scene which, in his youth, served as an 
introduction to this dance 

* “It senes *s an opportunity for kings princes and lords to show themselves on 
solemn occasions in their robes of state, when they are accompann-d b) thtir queens, 
pnrcc«scs and ladies, their long trams often carried by )oung girls The Pavanc also 
serves to usher in a masquerade ol triumphal cars of gods, goddesses, emperors, &c. 

“The Pavane may be played on spinets, flutes, hautbois, and like insiruments, and may 
even be danced to singing, but the rhythmic beating of a small drum helps wonderfully in 
making the different movements ” 

t It is interesting to see the theory of the Paiane transinbed by Professor Dcsrat, 
the music rc arranged by Signorct. (Bornensan, publisher, 1 5 Rue dc Toutnon.) 



tHE COURANTE 

“When 1 eras young, the Countnte took the form of a game or ballet; 
three young men chose three girls, and, placing themselves in a row, the 
first danced with his partner, and then led her to the other end of the 
room, returning alone to his companions ; the second did the same, then 
the third ; and when the 
third returned, the first 
went to fetch hick hys 
partner, making desperate 
signs of love; the damoscl 
refused him her hand, or 
turned her back upon him ; 
the young man then re- 
turned to his pltce, pre- 
tending to be in despair. 

The two others did the 
same. At last they all went 
together to their damosels, 
each one to his own, kneel- 
ing down and begging, with 
clasped hands, for mercy 
The three damosels then 
yielded, and all danced the 
Courante together.” 

The gravity and state- 
liness of this dance had 
caused it to be adopted in Mo , 
the Court receptions and the 

hoiises of the nobility. The I’hilidor collection contains many Courantes 
danced before Henry II., Charles IX., and Henry III Cahuzac tells 
us that Louis XIV. danced it perfectly. T‘he drama of the day is full 
of allusions which testify to its popularity. 

“ Pecour gives him lessons in the Co( iran te every morning," says 
Regnard. 

“Our dear Baptiste (Lulli) has not seen n\y Courante," says Moliere. 

IJttre says that the Courante began by bows and curtseys, after which 
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the dancer and his partner performed a step of the C„ 
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According to Gonzales de Salas, who wrote in the seventeenth century, 
a distinction was made in Spain between Danzas and Bayles. Danzas were 
composed of grave, solemn, measured steps, the arms never sharing in the 
action. Bayles, on the contrary, front which the majority of the Spanish 
dances were derived, were dances in which the entire body took part. 

The Saraband was the most popular of all the Bayles ; it was generally 
danced by women, to the guitar. Sometimes flutes and harps sustained the 
notes of the guitar, and accompanied the song and dance. Dancers some- 
times performed the Saraband, accompanying themselves with guitar and 
voice. 

The enormous success of the Saraband extended beyond the Pyrenees. 
It was the triumph of Ninon de I’Enclos *, the Due de Chartres and the 
Princesse de Conti also excelled in it. 

The Saraband was also in high favour at the Court of Charles II. of 
England. This King, the grandson of Henry IV. and the son of one of 
the most typically French of princesses, graduated in all the elegancies of 
the French Court during his years of exile from his kingdom, to which he 
returned almost more French than the French. A curious document in 
this connection is the picture by Janssens der Tanzer at Windsor, in which 
he appears at a ball given at the Hague on the eve of his restoration (p. 133). 

An Italian named Francisco composed the air of one of the most 
celebrated Sarabands. The Chevalier de Grammont wrote as follows on this 
subject : “ It either charmed or annoyed every one, for all the guitarists of 
the Court began to learn it, and God only knows the universal twanging 
that followed.” 

ouc’n was fne ent’nus’iasm cxciteh ‘oy t'nese airs, Vna'i 'vauqudun 6es 
Yveteaux actually wished to die to the sounds of the Saraband, “ so that his 
soul might pass away sweetly.” He was eighty years old ! 

But the popularity of the Saraband died out after the seventeenth 
century. Jean-Jacques Rousseau says that in his time it was never danced, 
except in a few old French operas. 

The Minuet, on the other hand, was the special dance of the Court of 
Louis XV., though Louis XIV. had danced several Minuets, the music of 
which Lulli had composed expressly for him. 

The Allemande was a very old dance, rather heavy in style. It was 




From an Engiavuje by Caldwell aflc* Erandom 

holding your partner’s hand, many others can place themselves behind you, 
each one holding his own partner, and walking forward and retreating in 
duple time, three steps and one pause (the foot raised), without a hop. When 
you have walked to the end of the room, you turn, without loosing your 
partner’s hands. The others follow in time, and when the musicians have 
finished this first part, every dancer stops and faces his partner, beginning as 
before for the second part. The third part or figure is also danced in 
duple time, but faster and more lightly, with little hops, as in the 
Courante.” 

“In dancing the Allemande,” observes one author, “the young men 
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often steal the ladies, carrying them off from the partners who hold them, 
and he who is thus forsaken tries in his turn to seize another lady. But I 
do not approve of this style of dancing, as it may cause quarrels and 
disagreements." 

The Allemande was in favour up to the end of the eighteenth century. 

It has another special feature — it is executed by a great number of 
persons, directed by a single couple. It may therefore be considered a sort 
of Branle. The description given by Thoinot shows that it is somewhat 
like the English Sir Roger de Coverley, a dance in which the partners 
are placed opposite each other in parallel lines. A couple advances, followed 
by the rest, and, after having walked to the end of the ball-room, all 
come back and turn, stiD retaining their partners. The music of the first 
Allemande is given in the Orchcsographte , with a description of the steps. 
The old and the modern Allemandes are not at all the same ; both dance 
and music differ essentially. Pecour, the celebrated dancing-master of the 
Opera under Louis XIV., has left us the music of the Allemande in Magny’s 
Choregraphic, a measure in § time — fairly lively for those days. The 
principal steps are borrowed from the Courante and the Gaillarde. The 
two dancers advance down the room, and separate in turning, one to the 
right, the other to the left ; after a few steps they unite again in the centre, 
separating once more, and walking alone down the sides. The gentleman in 
one angle and the lady in the opposite angle execute a few steps that form a 
square ; they then meet again and take their first places to finish (Desrat). 

The Passepied, a figure dance originating in Brittany, as is supposed, was 
a favourite for a long time at the Court, in spite of its quick, rhythmical 
movement in triple time. 

Madame de Sevigne danced the Passepied at the festivities held at the 
meeting of the Estates in Brittany. Her daughter, Madame de Grignan, one 
of the best dancers of the day, was also fond of this dance. 

The Passepied was a sort of lively Minuet. Noverre, in his letters, 
speaking of Mademoiselle Prevost, of the Opera, mentions how gracefully 
she danced the Passepied : 

44 Le Ifger Paisepied doit voler terre 2 lerre." 

“The Passacaille," says Professor Desrat, “came from Italy,” Its slow 
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grave movement, in triple time, was full of grace and harmony- The ladies 
took much pleasure in this dance ; their long trains gave it a majestic 
character.” 

These, if we exclude ballets, were the principal dances in favour in the 
Great Century. 
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CHAPTER V 

Jj nctng under Ltun A /' — 'Painters «/ j"*W (j*Iaut, I — Cila, tirnsehe Sail, — La 
CaT4rgi~T/f LMinuet — Tie Tassrfitd — i\eierre and tie 'Ball, l— 

(jj~tan and .lignite Veilrsi 

, at the clo«e of the seventeenth century, was full of 
;ue aspirations towards new developments. The open- 
; of the eighteenth century was marked by a reaction 
ainst the majestic solemnity, the monstrous etiquette, and 
the official piety that had prevailed during the later years of the Grand 
Manarque. The art of the new era inclined to artificiality ; but it had a 
peculiar and distinctive charm. Painters sought inspiration in love and joy, 
in sylvan delights, in dainty idylls. The influential classes were less 
ostentatious and more refined than in the seventeenth century. The nobles 
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still ruled society, but great financiers began to patronise dawning talent, 
and to encourage the growth of a luxurious 
elegance. 

It was a reign of daintiness and. of" taste, 
of a very fine-spun taste, of a daintiness 
perhaps a trifle mincing and affected. Pictorial 
art lacked energy and deep feeling — lacked 
greatness, in a word ; but it was pretty, it 
was seductive. Decorative art was charming. 

On the walls of the rooms, between the 
windows, long mirrors were embayed in finely 
voluted woodwork. Pearly tinted boudoirs 
and drawing-rooms, scented with ambergris 
and benjamin, and gay with garlands of painted 
flowers, displayed frail serpentine caprices of 
ornamental carving, furniture of the school of 


Boulc, and Vernis-Martin 
panels — - vivid, glowing 
like flower-beds, islanded 
in gold. Workers in pre- 
cious metals designed 
graceful, multicurved 
ornaments. Miniatures 
were enshrined in price- 
less cases. Ladies affected 
gauzy tissues, bedecked 
with mauve ribbons and 
bouquets; they pul 
patches on their cheeks 
and carmine on their hp«, 
and cased their dainty 
feet in high -heeled 
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SALLE AND LA CAMARGO ,^j 

attitudes, of its grouped combmttmns. Novcrre appeared, and attained 
undeniable success in a hundred ballets. 

And two women, two dancers, Mademoiselle Salic and Mademoiselle 



Gunargo, stand out in graceful silhouette against the rosy background ot 
the eighteenth century. 

Voltaire apostrophises them thus. 

- “All 1 Camargo, ejuc \ouj fuj britlantc 1 

Mii* ejuc Sall<5, grand Dim, est ra\i‘>anu ' 

Ous »os pas sont Itgcr* ct que les sails sont «lou> 

Lite cst inimitable et \ous ites noincllc ' 

I.cs njmphes dansent comme ions 
Hi les Grices danant comme clle * ” 


, Mademoiselle Salle knew how to give expression to her dancing, but 
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she disliked very rapid measures and chort^raphic eccentricities, and would 
never attempt them. 

She was idolised. The huge crowds that pressed about the doors of the 
theatre fought for a sight of her. Enthusiastic spectators, who had paid 
great sums for seats, had to make their way in with their fists. Upon her 
benefit appearance in London, at the close of the piece, purses filled with 
guineas and jewels were showered on the stage at her feet. The Cupids 
and Satyrs of her troupe, keeping time to the music, picked up this 
spontaneous tribute. On this memorable night, Mademoiselle Salle received 
more than two hundred thousand francs, an enormous sum for that 
time. 

As to Madtmoiselle Camargo, she revealed the bent of her genius 
almost in her cradle It is said that on hearing a violin played when 
she was but ttn months old, she moved to it so excitedly, and yet so 
rhythmically, that those who saw her prophesied that she would be one 
of the first dancers of the world. 

Born in Brussels, she was the daughter of a dancing-master. Her 
grandmother was of the noble Spanish family of Camargo, which had given 
several cardinals to the Sacred College. 

In her tenth year, the prediction called forth by the Incident of the violin 
entered upon fulfilment. She was sent to Paris by the Princesse de Ligne, 
who had remarked her extraordinary talent, and became the pupil of Made- 
moiselle Prevost, the famous performer of the Passepied. Three months later 
she made her debut at Rouen. At sixteen she appeared at the Opera, in 
the Caiactires de la Danse, with unparalleled success. Nimble, coquettish, 
light as a sylph, she sparkled with intelligence. “She added,” says Castil- 
Blaze, “ to distinction and fire of execution, a bewitching gaiety which was 
all her own. Her figure was very favourable to her talent - hands, feet, 
limbs, stature, all were perfect. But her face, though expressive, was not 
remarkably beautiful. And, as in the case of the famous harlequin 
Dominique, her gaiety was a gaiety of the stage only ; in private life 
she was sadness itself.” 

When she danced, people fought for places at the doors of the Opera as 
they had done to see Mademoiselle Salle. Disputants wrangled fiercely as 
to her merits ; novelties in fashion took her name ; a shoemaker made his 
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figurante in the corps de ballet. One night, however, Dumoulin, nicknamed 
the Devil, was to have danced a pas seal. Something occurred to retard 
his entrance, although the musicians had struck up his tune. A sudden 
inspiration seized the Camargo (who was one of a troupe of attendant 
demons), and quitting her place, shi 
executed Dumouhn’s dance with diaholica 
energy before an enthusiastic audience. 

La Camargo brought about an abso 
lute revolution in opera by her fancifu 
and ingenious improvisations The con- 
quest of difficulties of execution delightei 
her. She offended the upholders of thi 
classic tradition* who sang of her as ; 

“ Cette admirable gigottcuse, » s 
Grande croqucusC d'clllrcdxatf’** , 

But they were wrong about thesi 
entrechats (of which La Camargo'- “ cut ' 
the first in 1730).* She crossed he 
feet in the air four times only ; th’irt; 
years later Mademoiselle Lamy of the Opera crossed hers six times 
and, liter still, eight crossings were achieved. 

“ I have even seen a dancer cross sixteen times," writes Baron, “ bu 
don’t suppose I admire such gymnastics, or your pirouettes cither.” 

The Comte de Melun earned off the young dancer when she wa 
eighteen years old. La Camargo had made it a condition that she shoub 
be accompanied by her little sister! Their father. Ferdinand de CiynLs d 
Camargo, petitioned Cardinal de Fleury that the Count should be nnde t 
marry the elder girl and portion the younger. 

Mademoiselle Camargo had certainly no vocation for marriage. Sit 
soon left the Count for his cousin, Lieutenant de Martcille. Thi 
brilliant officer was eventually killed in Handers, when his mistress wa 

“ In the entrtthat, the dancer springs up, crossing his tect several times 111 the air 
(Professor Desrat.) 



1 Iflialhi [tif KaltonU* 




honours of a ‘ white,’ or maiden’s, funeral She had had, however, many 
.lovers, among whom were the Due de Richelieu and (he Comte dc 
Clermont, to whom she had home two children. But she was remembered 
only as the grave, sweet woman whose last years had been spent in lone 
Iiness and meditation.” 

Opera-balls were inaugurated >n the early days of the Regency, and with 
jsuch success that three took place every week throughout the lanmal 
The theatre buildings then formed part of the Palais-Royal On ball— 
njglus, the auditorium was converted into a saloon eighty-eight feet long ; 
the boxes were adorned with balustrades draped with costly hangings of the 
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richest colours. Two buffets, one on each side, separated the boxes from 
the space set apart for the dancers. These fetes were arranged on a scale of 
the most luxurious magnificence ; “ the room was lighted by over three 
hundred large wax candles, to say nothing of the tapers and lamps, arranged 
in the wings. The orchestra was composed of thirty musicians, fifteen at 



each end of the ball room. Half an hour before the ball began, the 
musicians assembled m the Octagon room, with kettledrums and 
trumpets, and gave a concert, performing the great symphonies of the best 
masters " 

In connection with these balls, G. Lenotre describes an adventure ot 
which Louis XV was the hero 

“On Shrove Tuesday of 1737,” he says, “we find in Barbier’s Journal 
that Louts XV. came from Versailles incognito to the opera-ball. The 
Due d'A\en had supped with the King, who said nothing of the project. 
After the Court had retired, the King, attended by a footman, went up to 
the Duke’s apartments. D’Ayen had gone to bed. The King knocked. 



A P cl lire WaitcAA to I he Echnlmffh l alkry 



mean. J am in bed.’ * It is I, the King.’ The Duke, recognising the 
King’s voice, hastened to open the door. ‘ Where are you going. Sire, at 
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this hour?’ ‘Dress yourself at once.’ ‘Allow me to ring, I have no 
shoes.’ * No,’ replied the King, ‘ no one must come.’ ‘ But where are we 
going ? ’ ‘To the Opera Ball.’ ‘ Oh, very well 1 ’ said the Duke ; ‘ let me 
find the shoes I have just taken off’ When he was dressed, they descended 
into the courtyard. The King, who had not put on his blue ribbon, took 
the Duke’s arm to pass the sentries. The latter made himself known- 
‘It is I, the Due d’Ayen ’ ‘I have the honour of knowing you perfectly 
well, Monseigneur,’ said the guard. 

“ They got through, and went to the carnages that were waiting for them 
in the street Relays had been posted at Sevres since six o’clock in the 
evtnmg 

“The King wore a blue costume, with a rose-coloured domino He 
got out of his carriage in the Rue Sauit-Nicaise, and with his eight 
companions, all, like himself, in dominoes, made his way to the Opera 
House By some mistake, only seven tickets had been taken, so they were 
stopped at the door, where they paid two crowns of six francs to be allowed 
to go in all together The King remained for over an hour and a half, 
unrecognised by any one. He enjoyed himself greatly, and mixed freely 
with the crowd He did not take the road to Versailles again tilt six 
o’clock in the morning 

“ But he had to p iss through the private apartments, which were shut up 
and guarded. They knocked A sentry of the bodyguard demanded who 
they were. The reply was ‘ Open at once. It is the King.’ ‘The King 
is in bed, and -I shall not open the door or allow you to pass, whoever you 
may be.’ They had to wait and get a light. The sentry then recognised 
the King ‘ Sire, I beg your pardon, but my orders are to let no one pass ; 
therefore, have the goodness to cancel my instructions.’ ” 

“The King,” says Babbler, “was much pleased by the sentry’s pre- 
cision,” 

“ The courtiers of Henry II., the cruel associates of Charles IX , the 
favourites of Henry III , the warlike nobles of Henry IV., the flatterers of 
the Cardinal Minister, the great men of Louis XlV.’s Court, the rakes of 
the Regency — all alike danced the unbending Haute Danse,” says Llise 
Vourt. Gayer measures were only permitted at the end of a hall. 

The Minuet, a dance of little steps, as the name indicates, had come 
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from Poitou, where it contrasted sharply with the clog-step of the Branle 
' Poitevin. At first a gay and 
lively dance, simple, yet not 
without distinction, it soon lost 
its original vivacity and sport- 
iveness, becoming grave and 
slow, like other fashionable 
Court dances 

It was in this denaturalised 
Minuet that Louis XIV, 
excelled. Pccour, the great 
dancer, gave a new vogue to 
the Minuet by restoring some of its original charm.* 

But the golden age of the Minuet was the reign of Louis XV., when 
this dance held the foremost 
place It was the fashion then 
both at the Court and m the 
city. 

The Court Minuet was a 
dance for two, a gentleman 
and a lady. It was danced in 
moderate triple time, and was 
generally followed by the 
Gavotte.f 

The Minuets most memor- 
able in the annals of dancing are 

the Dauphin’s Minuet, the Queen’s Minuet, the Menuet d’Exaudet, and the 
Court Minuet. 

In his Dicltonnaire de la Danse Compati dilates at some length upon 



* “The characteristic of this dance ts a noble and elegint simplicity ; its moicmcnt is 

rather moderate than rapid , and one may say that it is the least ga) of all such dances.” 

(Grand/ Enitchpedi/.) 

t “The Minuet consists of three movements and a step on the point of the foot 
The first is a dem coupe of the right foot and one of the left The second is a step 
taken on the point of the right foot, both legs straight at the knee In the third, ac the end 
of the last step, you drop the right heel gentl) on the floor, so as to permit a bending of the 
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appointed, who opened the dance. The first Minuet over, a fresh cavalier 
was chosen by the queen. This gentleman, when he in his turn had danced 

Lnec, which movement Muses the left teg to rise, it pisses to the front with a tlrmi nuft 
ithtppi — which is the third movement of the Minuet and its fourth step 

“The true step of the Minuet is composed of four step’, which nevertheless bv their 
connections (to use the technical word) arc but one step 

"There was another and easier method of executing the Minuet Bringing the left foot 
in fronr, let it support the weight of the body ; and bring the right toot close to the left in 
the first position. Thu right foot is not, however, to touch the ground , the right knee n 
bent a little, so that the foot is clear of the floor. Near, with this right Lnee sufficiently 
bent, the right foot is brought to the front, in the fourth post 'ion, and the body raised on • 
the toes, both legs being straightened one after the other. Then, in its turn, you allow the 
right heel to support itsetf on the floor (without putting the left down), and you bear with 
the weight of jour bodv upon the right foot, and pass the left foot forward (just at jou 







THE BALLET IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The majority of writers derive the French word Contredanse from 
Country Dance. If we accept this etymology, the Contredanse was of 
English origin. It bears some resemblance to our modern Quadrille. 
Pecour, Beauchamps, Dupre, Feuillet, Desai*, and Ballon make tip a - 



brilliant constellation of composers and choregrnphcrs at this period. But, 
notwithstanding their renown, they diverged but little from the old routine, 
and effected no thorough-going reform of ballet-opera or of operatic 
entertainments. Every opera had Passepicds in its prologue, followed by 
Musettes in the first act, by Tambounns in the second, and by Chacones 
and Passepicds in the acts following. Such was the consecrated formula, 
upon which .no one dared to innovate. “These matters,' says Baron, 
“were decided, not by the development of the ope™" hut by considerations 
quite apart from this. Such and such a dancer excelled in Chacones 
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such another in Musettes. Now, in every opera, each leading character 
had to dance his special dance, ard the best dancer always concluded. It 

was by this Jaw, and 
not by the action of the 
poem, that the dancing 
was governed. And 
what intensified the 
mischief was that poets, 
musicians, costumiers, 
decorators, never con- 
sulted one another. 
Each had his prescriptive 
routine ; each pursued 
his own old path, indif- 
ferent as to whether he 
arrived at the same 
goal as his neighbour. 
To reform all this was a Herculean task. No single individual could _ 
diverge from the beaten track till all abandoned it, till there was mutual 
understanding, concerted action. Concerted action— that was asking too 
much 1 

“Enfin Nmerre unt, et Ic premier en France 
Da feu de son genie it anima ta danse ; 

Am beaux temps de la Grice ll sut la rappelcr; 

Etl recoin rant pit lui leur antique eloquence 
Lcs gestes ct les pas apprirent J parlcr.” 

Noverre, the celebrated ballet-master of the Courts of France, Stuttgart, 
Vienna, and St. Petersburg, revived the art of pantomime, and created 
the Grand Ballet d' Action in its present form. The two Gardels and 
Dauberval perfected it, giving it a more scrupulous correctness, a more 
elegant refinement. 

Noverre revolutionised dancing. Rejecting outworn conventions, he 
appealed straight to nature. “ A ballet,” he said, “ is a picture, or rather 
a series of pictures, connected by the action which forms the subject of the 
ballet.” To him, the stage was a canvas on which the composer expresses 
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his ideas, notes his music, displays scenery coloured by appropriate costumes. 

'“.A picture,” he continued, “is 
an imitation of nature ; but a 
good ballet is' nature itself, en- 
nobled by all the charms of art„” 
We pass over Noverre’s definition 
of painting; to discuss.it would 
be to wander from our subject. 
He expands it thus : “The music 
is to the dancing what the libretto 
is to the music " — a parallel by 
which he meant that the musical 
score is, or ought to be, a poem, 
fixing and determining the move- 
ments and the action of the 
dancer — a poem which the artist 
is to recite and interpret by 
means of energetic and vivid 
gestures, and by the flexibility 
and animation of his countenance. It follows that the action of the dancer 
should be an instrument 
for the rendering and 
the exposition of the 
written idea. 

Noverre not only 
earned his care for de- 
tail to an extreme in 
his regulation of the 
ballet, but he persuaded 
himself that dancing 
could express every- 
thing : 

“Noierrc, 

Dq ton le plus augu'tc endocirinant ITuropc, 

Hut fan <fam« Joa<t, PhCdre, « fc Mr.aMtin.pc ” 
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Besides, was there not a ballet-master who claimed to have translated 
Beaumarchais’ epigrams’ into* entrechats and jetes battusi 

Noverre did his test to drive masks, paniers, and padded coat-skirts 
from the stage ; he strove 
to effect a reformation in 
costume.* Actors were 
"often negligent in their 
dress for lack of means. 

At this time leading actors 
had a salary of one hundred 
louis a jear ; while figurants, 
singers, and dancers thought 
■.themselves happy with four 
hundred francs. Singers 
appeared on the stage in 
costumes that had some- 
times done duty for eight 
years, their tarnished 
spangles showing the under- 
lying tin or copper. 

Noverre found it hard 
to rouse the theatre from 
its torpor. He had a long 
struggle with the costumier, who used often to bid him mind his own 
. business, and stick to his dancing. 

In the Ballet of the Hora/ii, by Noverre, Camilla appeared in a huge 

* But not with complete success, according to Castil-Blazc. Wc read in fact that “on 
Janulr) 21, 1772, Caster and Petlux was performed — in opera by Rameau, and an old 
favourite with amateur', from whom it had long been withheld. In the fifth act 
Ga£tan Vcstris was to appear as the fair-haired Apollo ; he represented the Sun God in an 
enormous black, full-bottomed wig, and a mask, and wore a big gilded copper sun on his 
breast. For some rea'on M. Vestris could not take his part that night, and M. Garde! 
consented to act as a substitute, but onlv on condition that he should be at liberty to 
'appear in his own long fair hair, and that he should be allowed to discard the mask and the 
ridiculous copper sun. This happj innovation pleased the public, and from that moment 
leading actors abandoned the mask. It continued, however, to be used for some jears by 
the choru% bj ‘ furies * and 4 winds,’ and by * shades '—whose white masks w ere considered 
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hooped petticoat, her hair piled up three feet high with flowers and 
ribbons. Her brothers wore long-skirted coats, set out from their hips 
by padding. The Iloratii wore what had once been cloth of gold. 


tv' "'tv 


and the Curiam cloth of silver. Their powdered hair was arranged on 
each temple in five rolls, and on the top of the head in a sort of 
pyramid, the so-called “Greek tuft," \ery much like the curl worn by 
our circus clowns. 

We can imagine the piteous face with which Noverre contemplated the 


ffcUutH appropriate tn 1785, in the ptologoc of Tar art, * winds ’ mil appeared with 
trunpet-checked ma'kst but the* no longer, a, formerly, earned bellow 1 m their hinds." 

We reed not go back to the traditions of antiquity in tracing this custom, for masks 
were in common ii»c among French women m the tuteenth century, and throughout the 
reign of Lou*, XIII. 
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personages of his ballet thus rigged out. I Ie triumphed at list, but only 
after many struggles. . * 

The revolution Noverre had inaugurated, in theatrical dancinj 
gained ground steadily. There vert 
many clever dancers on the’ brcncl 
stage, the Vest ns, Gardcl, and Hau- 
lier va Is but it was impossible foi 
them to execute dances properly 
so-called. They came on in enor- 
mous helmets, crowned by a mas; 
of plumes, their faces concealed h) 
masks They adianccd from the 
back to the front of the stage vitl 
prodigious bounds, displaying the 
suppleness of their figures with grei 
effect ; each one of them was carefti 
to bring out his pirttcul.tr strong 
point, the beauty of his arm, th» 
perfection of his leg; but this va 
hardly dincing in the true -sense o 
the term. % 

“ Would you know what theatrical dancing really is? ** cried an author o 
the day. “Transport yourselves in fancy to the happy times of I’yladc 
and Bathyllus. See I*y lades plunging the spectators into the deepest grjcf 
sec them turn pale when Orestes dances, listen to the passionate cries of tb 
Hotmn ladies. Or would you take your idea of dancing from ahothc. 
o^arter? This oitxtuxy has thjox or. O.w.r Inlhcts va the *x>u 

style. Arc you not deeply impressed by the transports of Medea, ti 
the illustrious Noverre’s ballet? IIow the truth of Madame Allard' 
acting holds us captive* I low' we feel the woes of Creiisa, 3 
depicted by Mile. Guimard! I low Jison fascinates us* This is tru 
dancing! . . . The author then expatiates on the ballet, AS/Wa : 

“ How delicious is that moment when the Faun (Danberval) at list find 
himself again in the arms of his Moved Sylvia, who hid avoided him 
and whom he himself had been forced to avoid! 




REFORM OF THEATRICAL COSTUME t6r 

* Le feu de leur* regards I’anime avec la danse ; 

L' amour, sins ic montrer, fait sentit sa presence : 

Et plein d’un sentiment vif et dclicieui, 

Chacun sent le plaisir qu'il a vu dans Jeurs yens.' 

“"this is dancing Indeed! What we lack is not talent, but emulation. 
It almost seems, in fact, as if this were deliberately repressed. How I 



,r From aft Engraving by Buu, after a Drawing by A. dc Sl Aubm 

should rejoice to see a great dancer performing some noble part without 
plumes or wig or mask ! I should then be able to applaud his sublime 
talent with satisfaction to myself ; and I could then justly apply the term 
‘ great * to him, whereas now the most I can say is : 'Ah ! la bella gamba ! ' 
It is evident, therefore, that theatrical dancing demands many reforms. 
They cannot, of course, all be carried out at once ; but we might at least 

x 
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begin. Let us do away with those cold, painted masks, which deprive us 
of what would be one of the most interesting features of a fas-dt-dwx, the 
expressions of the performers' faces. The disappearance of the periwig 
would follow of itself, and a shepherd would no longer dance in a plumed 
helmet. See with what satis- 
faction the suppression of one 
single mask was hailed by the 
public 1 Note the superiority of 
Vcstris dancing with uncovered 
face in the Champs Elysees, and 
Vcstris as a shepherd in a wig 
and <iA3.sk. 1 How touch wt all 
preferred Gardel as the Sun- 
God without his wig and mask l 
How we admire Dauberval be- 
cause he has thrown off con- 
vention, because he dances a 
shepherd dressed as a shepherd, 
and gives true expression to 
his steps, his gestures, and his 
face ! ” 

Noverre’s ballets are usually 
in the grave style, and are all 
remarkable for their ingenuity. 
Our ballet-masters and librettists still find it to their advantage to study' 
his Letters on the Imitative Arts. Among his principal choregraphic 
works we may mention The Death of Ajax, The Judgment of Paris, 
Orpheus' Descent into Hell, Rinaldo and Armtda , The Caprices of 
Galatea, The Toilette of Venus or the Roses of Love, The Jealousies of the 
Seraglio, The Death of cAgamemnon, Telemachus, The Clemency of Titus. 
But Noverre sometimes turned from the serious ballet to works in 
a lighter vein, such as Cupid the Pirate and The Embarkation for 
Cythera. 

Noverre made an attempt to perpetuate the most successful chore- 
graphic steps by means of writing, though the Academy of Music took hut 
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a languid interest in the subject. The Egyptians, it is said, had already 
made use of hieroglyphs to indicate dances. The Romans had a method of 
notation for saltatory gesture. Under Louis XIV - ., the dancer Beauchamp 
gave a new form to this notation, of which he was declared the inventor by 



u u > 


a parliamentary decree. In the treatise on choregraphy published in Paris 
about 1713 by Feuiilet and Desaix, there are some fifty plates in which 
dancing is represented by means of engraved characters. They look like 
forms of incantation, the mysterious pages of a book of magic. Lines, 
perpendicular, horizontal, oblique, complicated curves, odd combinations of 
strokes, somewhat akin to Arabic characters, musical notes sprinkled 
apparently haphazard over the page, represented the movements of the 
dancer’s feet with the most logical precision. 
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To Noverre we owe the constellation of billet-composers who, succeeded 
him — Garde!, Dauberval, Duport, Blasis, Milon, and the Vestris family ; 
just as we owe the brilliant dancers of the end of the eighteenth century to 
the inspiration of Mademoiselle Salle and La Camargo. 

After the retirement of La Camargo, the principal honours of the st3ge 
fell to the lot of the fa- 
mous Gaetan Vestris, pupil 
and successor of Dupre. 

Dupre had shone before 
the footlights for thirty 
years ; he was tall, of a 
superb carriage, and he 
danced Chacones and Pass- 
acailles with incomparable 
mastery. 

The Vestris family, of 
Florentine origin, swayed 
the sceptre of dancing for 
nearly a century. Gaetan, 
who was called “the hand- 
some Vestris” (to distin- 
guish him from his four 
brothers in the same 
profession), appeared on 
the stage in 1748, at the 
Opera, from which he did not finally retire till 1800. “Few dancers 
hast sa Lvjhl'j fisojKtd. hjj na Siixr-,’ sajjs. R-uion.. “ Hft was. ahojif- 
five feet six inches in height, with a well-turned leg, and a noble and 
expressive face. He made his first appearance on the stage in 1747 and 
retired in 1781. But having, like the actor Baron, the rare good fortune 
to preserve his vigour and grace to extreme old age, he reappeared at 
intervals— in 1795, 1799, and 1800 — always with great applause." 

His dancing was full of grace and distinction. He earned himself 
superbly, surpassing even the great Dupre. His fatuous conceit, however, 
became proverbial. He used to say: “This century has produced but 
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three great men — myself, Voltaire, and 
Frederick the Great ! " Berchoux re- 
cords his vanity in the following quat- 
rain ; 

“ Ses yea* ne daignaicnt voir de son temps sur 
U terre, 

£>uc trois grands hommes . lui, Frdddric, 
Voltaire. 

Quand ll fallait entre cux determiner son 
chon, 

II sc mettait toujours a la tdte des trois " 

In the time of the Vcstris, dancing 
was strictly divided into three varieties 


\ny- ***•/ 
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— the serious, the serio-comic, 
and the comic. The most 
celebrated of the comedy 
dancers of the time was M. 
Lany, who first appeared at 
the Opera in 1750, and did 
not retire till 1769. His 
drollery never sank to tri- 
viality. He was inimitable in 
“ shepherd ” parts : 

“Dim lei pStres Lany tut le 
premier cn France 
2 U ’ Jit sentir jadis une jnste 
, cadence. 
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From an Engraving to tho Bibliotheca* Njbnonln 


D’uti tempi m!i & si place cnscigna Ic pouvoir, 

Et soutnit Terpsichore aux riglcs du devoir. 

Par ce nialtre savant la danse rcparcc, 

N’oBrit plus nen de rude a la seine ipuric. 

Lcs danscuri en mesure apprirent 1 tomber, 

Et 1c pas sur le pas n’osa plus enjamber. 

Tout reconnut lesion dc cc {Uldc fidile, 

Gardel et Daubers al, il fut sotre modilc.” * 

Auguste Vestris, the son of Gaetan, was received with enthusiastic 
applause on his first appearance before the public, August 25, 1772/in the 
ballet of La Cinquantaine, at the Opera. Born m March 1760, he was noj 
quite twelve years old at the time. He was a vouthful prodigy., .iiis 

Dcjprcaux, L'Jrt it la ’Da 
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From in Engrinng » tlx BiMl0tbfc|K NjHoiuIc 


D'un temps tn!s i s* place enseigna le pouvoir, 

Et soumic Terpsichore aui regies du devoir 
Tar ce maltre savant la danse reparie, 

N'offrit plus r!en dc rude } la seine epurcc. 

Les danseun en mesurc appnrcnt a tomber, 

Et le pas sur 1c pas n’osa plus enjamber; 

Tout reconnut leslois de ce guide fidclc, 

Gardel ct Dauberval, tl fut voire modclc." • 

Auguste Vestris, the son of Gaetan, was received with ertthusfasttc' 
applause on his first appearance before the public, August 25, 1772,™ the 
ballet of La Ctnquantaine , at the Opera. Born in March 1 760, he was no( 
quite twelve years old at the time. He was a youthful prodigy. Id is 

Dcfprcaux, V An Jt L Ztr* 
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mother, Madame Allard, of the Opera, used to say that the first steps her 
son had taken in this world were dancing steps. His sublimely fatuous 
father, recognising the talent of the chdd, named him “the god of 
dancing " ; reserving, however, for himself the title of “ his inspired 
creator.” In two strides the young Auguste used to cover the whole 
distance from the hack of the stage to the footlights. His high bounds 
were so prodigious that they drew forth from his father the well-known 
"boast* “If Auguste does not stay up in the air, it is because he is 
unwilling to humiliate his comrades ! ” 



Fracment of a Picture by Wall 


[in Gallery 



CHAPTER VI 

Ciladeltirt Guimard — D anting under Loan Xl'I — Tie (j ovotte^- Tit Bal/ct — 

Dan cn and Fclet of tte Revolution and tie Refit the — Balls and Ballet i of the 
®nwwj, eJe Emfttr, arrJ tie Rctetratte* — d)!<trte Tugfant 

O WARDS the end of the last century a brilliant dancer 
appeared, who was the darling of the Court and city for 
twenty-six years. She was not content to enchant all 
beholders by the expressive grace, of her dancing, the 
voluptuous elegance of her movements, the rhythmic harmony of her 
steps. “ She is a shadow, flitting through the EJysian groves, a graceful 
Muse who captivates mortals,” said an author of the day. She dazzled 
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,0 dttj b 5 ta imgoitaKK snd tht splendour of hot eutyttainmetits, which 

rivalled those of royalty. 

She was born in Paris in 1743. She is said to have been marvellously 
gifted, to have had an exquisite figure, marvellous grace, and extremely 

distinguished manners ; 
and, further, a disposition 
' at once impressionable, 

tender-hearted, and 
kindly. 

During the construc- 
tion of her house, she 
noticed a young artist 
engaged in painting the 
panels, who seemed very 
sad. O11 asking the cause 
of his trouble, she learned 
that he was greatly dis- 
tressed at his poverty, 
which prevented him from 
continuing his studies. 
She immediately obtained 
a pension enabling him 
to go to Rome. The 
painter was David. She j 
was also the patroness of 
Fragonard, who was a 
constant visitor at the little theatres she had built in her country-house at 
Pantin, and in her hotel in the Chaussee d’Antin ; these certainly inspired 
some of his prettiest scenes, notably those in which his characters are 
masked, for, in spite of Noverre’s efforts, the mask was worn at the 
theatre until 1772. 

Year after year the Prince de Soubise made her a handsome present of 
jewellery as a new year's gift. On one occasion, the winter having been 
particularly severe, she wrote to the Prince and asked him if he would let 
her have the value of his usual offering in money. M. de Soubise sent 
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her six thousand livres ; whereupon she explored the dreary tortuous alleys 
round about her, and distributed the sum in alms to the poor in their 
Wretched houses and garrets. 

“Along with these impulses of charity, and pity for the poor and 
suffering,’* says M. Bauer, 

“she had a diabolical 
spirit of intrigue, and was 
the soul of all the cabals 
which were the despair 
of the Opera. Backed up 
by Saint - Huberty, she 
made the theatre subject 
to her will, and imposed 
her authority on the 
Court, her associates, and 
even on the public, brook- 
ing no rival about her." 

Ardent, proud, gene- 
rous and passionate, she 
was equally reckless in the 
expenditure of her wealth 
and of her affections. 

Both at her country- 
house and in the Chaussee 
d’Antin, her theatre was provided with private boxes, to which the ladies 
of the Court resorted to see the comedies in vogue. 

The brilliance of this fascinating assembly was incomparable. The 
prettiest women of Paris vied with each other in beauty, grace, and 
toilettes. Princes of the blood, dignitaries of the Court, and Presidents of 
Parliament were noticeable among the men, and the darker boxes were often 
visited by prelates, and occasionally by academicians. It. was a gala day, 
says Fleury, for one of our actors, when he could escape from the desert 
of the Comedie Fran^aise, and disport himself on the boards of a theatre so 
perfectly arranged.* 



Henri Bauer, Hhtitrttion. 
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In addition to the most distinguished persons of the day, Mile. 
Guimard received the kabitv.ii of the Court, and delighted to vex the 


authorities by making her entertainments clash 
with those given by the King. She discussed 
questions of dress and coiffure with the 
Oueen, who sought her advice on these 
nutters 

Her table was long the meeting-place of 
courtiers, celebrated authors, and all that was 
great and illustrious in Paris. She was pen- 
sioned by a prince, a financier, and a bishop. 

. • The revolutmn- 
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“ Some years v 

before this,” 

sajs M. Henri _ " l ". rl1 """ , . 

1 From * contemporary Dra-mf (1770) 

Bauer, “ Mile. 

Guimard’s money difficulties obliged her to 
get rid of her mansion in the Chaussee 
d* An tin. Her mode of selling it was some- 
w hat original : she had it put into a lottery, 
issuing 2500 tickets at 120 livrts a-piecc. 
The prize nas won by the Comtesse du Lau, 
who immediately resold the house for 500,000 
Itvres to the banker Pcrregaux. Seventy- 
five years later it u as the scene of M. Arsine 
Houssajc’s marriage with his second wife, 
Mile. Jane della Tottc.” 

Mile. Guimard retired from the Opera in 1789, and married the dancer 
IVspreaux. 

After having enjojed every pleasure, and revelled in splendour, Guimard 
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had to struggle In her old age with difficulties verging on misery, and she 
died neglected at the age of seventy- 
three.* 

The 1 Gavotte was the favourite 
dance under Louis XVI. and 
throughout the time of the Direc- 
tory. This dance was of very 
ancient origin ; it dated from the 
sixteenth century, and was, as we 
have said, a sort of Branle. 

Not only did the leading couple 
choose «wA km *iV«. Iwfy v» i 
gentleman who were to lead after 
them, hut the leaders generally 
embraced all the dancers one after 

the other- 

in Snndrin ou Vert galant there 

From a Punt 10 tb« Bibliolhlqut Nauooalo 

is an account of a Gavotte, in 
which instead of kisses, little presents were given : 

“ Michaud prend Marion, la tire de 1* dance, 

Et apris avoir fait sa noble rcvfrence, 

* “ Monsieur de Goncouit,” says M. Henri Bauer, ** b as given us quire a touching picture 
of her old age. She lived in the Rue Mcnari, at the corner of the Rue de Richelieu, and 
still received a number of her old friends and associates. The conversation naturally often 
turned on the brilliant successes she had achieved on the boards of the Opera, which still 
interested her. 

“One day the company pressed her strongly to dance some of the steps that had made 
her so celebrated, with her husband, Dcsprcaux. They refused for some lime, but finally 
yielded. Some boards were put up on trestles in an adjoining room, but with what seems 
to us quite a fine touch of coquetry, the dancers arranged a curtain to conceal half the 
stage, so that only their legs were visible. Those present at the performance were fired with 
enthusiasm, and accorded a regular ovation to the two dancers, who were great artists still. 

“But entreaties to repeat the experiment, even w*th the promise of a great financial 
success, were in lain : they were wise enough, not to do so, knowing that the brilliant day* 
of the winter of life have no to-morrows. 

“Her feet on her foot-warmer, she lilcd to talk of the past, and when the conversation 
turned to memories of the ballets in which she had danced, she took from, beside her, 
where it was hidden under her dress, a little toy theatre, put her hand into the aperture, and 
with her thin bony fingers indicated with swift, unerring gestures the steps, movements, and 
attitudes of herself and her comrades.” 
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I) !j bii'c a la bouchc et cliquctatit lcsdois, 
Mon'trcqu’i bien dtnceril necraint villagers , 
Or, ll a Its deux mams au c6tc, puis sc tourne, 
Et devant Marion prtsente la personne ; 

Pui» resautant en l’air gambada lourdemcnt ; 
ETatit troussant te talon d'un sot contonrnenicnt, 



La fillc s'enhardit ct son homrae regarde, 

Et A tout ce qu’il fait de prts cllc prend garde 

S’ll dance de eostd, ctle fait tout ainsi, 

Tant qu’a tes voir dancer, d tout 1c monde il simblt 
Ou'ils aient recordc leurs meotes ensemble 
Or, Michaud arant fait suant ct hallctant. 

Son dewur de dancer, Ic bouquet bicn content 
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IJ U\te cntte tes maias de Marion, puis passe, 

Et seulc la laissant sc remet J sa place. 

Marion touroe autour et si bien se conduit 
Qtt’au vucil dcs asjistants prend Saodrm, qu’elle suit. 
Qui lui pc£te (a mam com me par moquerie, 

Puis danfant de plus beau, saute commc une pie 
Sandrtn, qui la dedaigne, avecques gravite, 

\ ous dance k la grandeur d’un pas non ttsiie 
Aut dances du village, ct taut ct tant s’oublie 
Qu il ne daigne baiser la fillctee jolie, 

LaqueTle sounant lui lame le bouquet. 

Puis reprend pout dancer la gaucht de Jaquet." 

Then farther on 

“Claudin prcmiircment 
Ln tire le miroir qu'il donuc gennment 
A cello qu il menait, qui, bonteuse fillette, 

L ayant rcqu montre sa coulcur vcrmeillettc 
La fille dc Pierrot, que Thibaut conduisait 
De lily Ic pcloton, ct la bourse revolt, 

La fi’lc dc Samson, gennlle dc nature, 

Gavcment prend du don la plus belle ccinturc " 

At Ac Ac. 


“ By the term Givotte, properly speaking,” writes Mme. Laure Fonts, 
“ we must understand the dances in short parts when good merry dancers 
vary the movements in the most fantastic fashion, even intermingling with 
the duple rhythm of these dances the triple rhythm of some Gaillardc. 

But this bright, sparkling dance was modified like so many others that 
have undergone the influence of time. In the eighteenth century it had 
points of resemblance with the Minuet ; it became languid and gliding, 
rather solemn, and somewhat pretentious. 

Vestris tells us that the Gavotte consisted of three steps and an 
assemble. 

Littre says that the step of the Gavotte differs from the natural step, in 
that one springs upon the foot which is on the ground, and at the same 
time points the toe of the other foot downwards. This movement is the 
sole indication that one is dancing and not walking. 

The air of the Gavotte was in duple time, moderate and graceful, 
sometimes even tender and slow ; it was divided into two parts, each of 
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which began with the second beat and ended with the first, the phrases 
and rests recurring with every second bar. Famous Gavottes were written 
for the stage by Gluck, Gretry, &c. The one in Pqnurge by Gretry was 
a particular favourite, and was danced at every ball ; its success was due to 
its strongly marked rhythm, 

A valuable quality for ordinary 
dancers. ’This Gavotte had 
no second part, and r to supply 
the want, the composer had 
the first part repeated four 
times, a convenient device 
certainly, but a puerile one, 
necessitating a good deal of 
wearisome iteration. 

The Gavotte had lost 
favour, save at the theatre 
’and among professional 
dancers, when Marie Antoi- 
nette restored it to fashion. 

We know that this graceful 
queen danced the Minuet to 
perfection ; she was delighted 
with the one which Gretry 
composed on the air of a 
Gavotte in his opera Cefha/e 
et Procris, though Gretry ’s air 
is said to have been wanting 
in spirit and in charm, and to 
have made the steps difficult 
of execution. Be this as it may, the Gavotte became the fashion hence- 
forth at society balls, with a few other dances reserved for distinguished 
amateurs 

Moreover, various Gavottes in light and tender rhythms were in vogue 
at this period. Fertiault, in his Hutoire it la Danse^ describes the Gavotte 
as follows • 
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distance from the theatre. The Queen, with the Comtessc de Henin, who 
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the carriage, the first hackney-coach that passed was hailed, and Mane 
Antoinette arrived at the ball in this equipage. She there found several of 
her household, who had come on separately, and who remained with her all 
the evening. The details of this little adventure produced no effect at 
Versailles, beyond causing the King to laugh, and to rally his consort 011 
her journey in the hackney-coach ! 

>• M de Mercy was mistaken," adds Lendtre. “ The numerous enemies 
the Queen had already made would ‘not allow such a fine opportunity for 
calumny to pass by. 

“Opera Balls were then the common scene of all sorts of adventures 
Two days after Mane Antoinette's accident, another adventure took place 
which eventually became a matter of «ome importance On Shrove 
Tuesday the Comte d’Artois took advantage of his incognito to address 
some rather cavalier speeches to the Duchesse dc Bourbon, who, in a 
moment of irritation, threw aside the muslin veil that concealed the features 
of the future Charles X with her fan. The Prince, angry in hts turn, 
pulled her away from her partner, M. de Tonchcrolies, and crumpled up 
her mask on her face. 

“ The next day, M. de Bourbon sent a challenge to his cousin, which 
the King forbade his brother to notice. The Comte d’Artois was inclined 
to obey ; but most of the princes and nobles of his circle agreed between 
themselves, and notified to the prince, that if he refused M. de Bourbon satis- 
faction, the nobles would refuse him all service and honour in the kingdom, 
and thit his regiment would no longer consider him worthy of his command. 

“The two princes accordingly fought. M. de Crussol, Captain of the 
Bodyguard, begged them, as they crossed swords, to be sparing of blood 
that might be precious to the State. The duel took place in the Bois de 
Boulogne, and during the engagement the Queen and her suite were 
present, in a sadly preoccupied frame, at the first night of Irene at the 
Comedie Fran?ai$e. All at once the persons in the pit got up and began 
to clap their hands. The Comte d’Artois, who had been slightly wounded 
in the arm, came in arm-in-arm with the Due de Bourbon. The whole 
audience rose and cried ‘ Bravo 1 ’ The popular joy knew no bounds when 
the King’s brother advanced to the front of his box, and gracefully saluted 
the Duchesse de Bourbon with his wounded hand." 






/muter of the Opera, retaining the favour of the public until the end 
His popplarity seemed as great as ever at the age of sKty-si*. when he 
had retired, and was a professor at the Conservatoire. In 1826, a perform- 
ance of Patti el I'irginie was given at the Opera for his benefit. Vcstns 
took the part of the negro Domingo, and was much applauded. 

•■He died," says M. Bauer, “in 1842, and was therefore eighty-two 
years old. These instances of longevity arc very frequent among dancers : 
Vestris the first was seventy-nine years of age , Guimard lived 
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seventy-three ; La Carninrgo died at sixty, and Dauhcrval, Desprcaux, and 
Novcrrc all lived to a great age.” 

“On June 11, 1778,” says M. Pierre Veber, “Mile. Guimard 
and the younger Vestris danced in the new ballet Les Petits Riens , with 
Dauberval and Mile. Agelm The performance was a great success. I he 
only author mentioned was Noverrc, the celebrated ballet-master. It was he 
who had imagined the three scenes, the three ‘ little trifles,’ which were m 
fact the groundwork of his billet The first scene represented Lute, 
caught in a net, and put in a cage ; the second, a game of blind-man’s 
buft"; and in the third, which was the greitest success, l.ove led two 
shepherdesses up to a third, disguised as a shepherd, who discovered the 
trick by unveiling her bosom. ‘ hncore 1 ' cried the audience. Mile. 
Guimard, the younger Vestris, and Noverrc were heartily applauded, but 
not erne ‘ Llravo ' ’ was given to the composer of the music — who was no 
other than the divine Mozart 

“ Mozart, who, fifteen years l*eforc, had been acclaimed in Paris as an 
infant prodigy and an inspired composer, was vegetating in the city in 
poverty and obscurity. The success of Les Petits Rie/rs apparently made 
little difference to him, for a few days after the performance we find him 
leaving Paris, and seeking employment as an organist to ensure his daily 
bread.” 

At the commencement of the reign of Ixiuis XVI., M me. Allard was 
still dividing the honours with the great master Dauberv.il, and dancing the 
pas-de-six with him. 

Mite. Allard was as charming as La Canurgo, and to the grace of her 
predecessor she added n fire, a vivacity, and a flexibility peculiar to herself. 
At one time she was an ideal Sylvia, timid and gentle ; at another, the 
terrible Medea. Now she displayed the airy grace of the goddess of 
flowers ; now the voluptuous charm of a sultana 

Dorat, in his poem on dancing, exclaims . 

“Quc n'ai-je le gfme et lepinecau d'AfcHc' 

, AUard, i roes espnts, ce tableau roc rappclle, 

Jamais nymphe des bon n’eut rant d’agilit£, 

Toujours i’essaim du ris voltigc i tes c6tis. 

{,)ue tu melanges bicn, o belle enchamcresse, 

, i.a force avee la griec ct l’aisancc ci 1’aJresst •• 
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At the time when Daubcrval succeeded Vcstris at the Opera, and danced 
the divertissement of Sylvie with Mme. Allard, the theatre of the Porte 
Saint-Martin had become the rival of the Academic de Danse. Grand 



After a Future by Lancrct iu the Vc» FuUce, FctUn 


ballets had been given there, mounted with the ntmost splendour. 
Li Deserteur, La Fille mat Gardee , Les Jeux d'Egfee, Jenny, and various 
compositions of Daubs rval's had a great success. , 
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At about the same time the brothers Gardel composed some of their 
most masterly ballets. The elder, Maximilian, was born in Munich ; he 
died from the effects of an accident in 1787, having been premier danseur 
and maltre de ballet, besides attaining distinction as a violinist, a harpist, and 
violoncellist. 

His brother Pierre succeeded him in his functions, and wrote a number 
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of ballets : Telemaque, Psyche, Le Jugement de Paris, La Dansomanie , 
Alexandre ehez Apelle, Paul et Virgtnte, La Suite de Venus, L'Oracle, 
Le Deserteur, Le Coq du Village, Le Retour de Zephy re, Austerlitz, &rc. 
which long retained a place in the repertory. 

The ballet-pantomime in three acts. Psyche, was given for the first 
time under the Constituent Assembly, on December 14, 1790, at the 
Theatre des Arts, passing on a good deal later to the Academie de Danse. 
It was performed nine hundred and twelve times. „ , \ 





complained of it, some have accused me of a total loss of power ; I brought 
my reason to bear on my despair, answered the complaints of my friends by 
showing them the causes of my apparent idleness, and let the others say 
and write what they liked. But at last, now that the time has arrived for 
submitting one of my new productions to the public, I owe that public 
the whole truth. I therefore take this opportunity to tell it. Is 
this a baltet I am about to submit to you? I answer, ‘No, it is a joke, a 
regular farce, a mere trifle, claiming only to show you, under the mask of 
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gaiety, the graces and the divine talents, which have so often commanded 
the admiration of the public,” &c. 

“ For all those familiar with the Revolution,” says Professor Desrat, “ it 
is easy to read between the lines, and to see that Gardel wrote his ballet of 
La Datisomanit in a depressed state of mind, and intentionally avoided 
recalling his earlier ballets.” 

And the professor adds : 

"But this did not prevent the great success of La Dansomtinie , 
which kept its place in the repertory for a considerable time. The subject 

was playful and calculated 
to please the more fastidious 
tastes of the period. In the 
divertissement of the first 
act peasants, villagers and 
Savoyard farmers filled the 
stage ; peasants, dressed like 
Turks, were the heroes in 
the second act, and then 
came Basques and Chinese. 
The great dancers Milon, 
Beaupre, Vestris, and Mme. 
Gardel all figured in this 
ballet, and Mile. Chameron took a minor part. It was in this ballet that 
the Waltz was danced at the Opera for the first time. 

The theatrical ballet lost its old splendour under the Revolution; it 
was only associated with the fetes of the Republic in its itinerant form, 
which had been obsolete for centuries. We must admit, however, that 
these revivals were marked by a certain solemnity. Actors from the Opera 
figured in the forefront of these ballets, dressed in classic costumes, and 
supported by choirs from the Conservatoire (then designated the Institute 
of Music), singing patriotic hymns and cantatas. 

Gardel composed the ballet of Guillaume Tell , which was enthusias- 
tically received by the Committee of Public Safety. 

The fifty thousand francs necessary to mount it were voted, but twice 
they disappeared from the cash-box and no one dared to trace them. A 
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The performance opened with a blast of trumpets, which was the signal 
for the appearance of a crowd of warriors, women, and children. The 
combatants prepared for battle with dances, and a sort of tableau vivattt 
was arranged after each couplet. The last strophe : 

“ Amour sacrd de la patne, 

Conduis, soutiens nos bras vcngeurs 
Libertc, liberte ch£nc.” 

* Subsequently, towards the end of the Second Empire, and during the war of t8"o- 
1871, Mine. Bourdas, enveloped in the folds of the tricolour flag, dec aune t 
Marjeiibise with a vigour that invariably brought down the house. 
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women and young girls, clad in white and crowned with vine-leaves, carried 
roses in their hands. The Sections arrived in good order at the Jardtn 
National, where from a fountain rose a colossal statue, representing 
Wisdom, who pointed heavenward with one hand and held a crown of 



K1LKUIA CIO\AW*A AACCALU 


stars in the other. There was dancing and singing under the ancient trees ; 
a ray of joy shot across the gloom. The members of the Convention presently 
took their places on a platform, and choirs of singers chanted a hymn to the 
Supreme Being. The President delivered a speech, and, quitting the plat- 
form, he set fire with a torch to an image of Atheism. 
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was sung In muffled tones like a prayer. The actors on the stage and the 
spectators in the hall fell on their knees before Liberty, represented by 
Mile. Maillard. A religious silence 
followed. Suddenly the trumpets 
summoned the valiant defenders 
of Liberty, the tocsin sounded, the 
drummers beat the generate, the 
cannon thundered, the actors sprang 
up, brandishing their arms, crowds 
rushed on, armed with hatchets 
and pikes, and all, seized with 
heroic frenzy, shouted the refrain* 
“Am armcr, cito)cns . . ." 


The Festival of the Supreme 
Being, decreed by the National 
Convention, designed by David, 
and conducted by Robespierre, 
was the most important of the 
itinerant ballets of that time. It 
was a ceremony of a classic nature, 
and not without grandeur, in spite 
of a certain declamatory character. 

On the morning of the 20th 
Prairial, year II., all the doors and 
windows in Paris were garlanded with flowers and boughs of oak. The 
joyous inhabitants, summoned by the drum, repaired to their Sections. The 
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women and young girls, clad in white and crowned with vine-leaves, carried 
roses in their hands. The Sections arrived in good order at the Jardin 
National, where from a fountain rose a colossal statue, representing 
Wisdom, who pointed heavenward with one hand and hefd a crown of 
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stars in the other. There was dancing and singing under the ancient trees; 
a ray of joy shot across the gloom. The members of the Convention presently 
took their places on a platform, and choirs of singers chanted a hjmn to the 
Supreme Being. -The President delivered a speech, and, quitting the plat- 
form, he set fire with a torch to an image of Atheism. 
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The members of the Convention, each bearing in his hand a bunch of 
corn, flowers, or fruit, then proceeded to the mustering-place between two 
'parallel lines of the people who accompanied them, the men on one side, and 
the women on the other. They surrounded a car, drawn by oxen with 
gilded horns, on which was set up the statue of Liberty, seated under the 
shadow of a tree, and surrounded with 
sheaves of corn and agricultural tools. 
Upon the steps were displayed the symbols 
of trades: the printing-press, the hammer, 
the anvil, &c.,* and a trophy of musical 
instruments showed that a charming art 
had not been forgotten. 

Symbolic groups marched by the side of 
the Representatives: Infancy, decked with 
violets ; Adolescence, crowned with myrtle; 
Manhood, his brows bound with oak-leaves; 
and Old Age, whose white hair was decked 
with vine and olive leaves. During the 
march, the statue of Liberty was covered 
with offerings and with flowers. 

At the gathering ground a mountain, bearing the tree of Liberty on 
its summit, represented the national altar. 

“Pure souls and virtuous hearts,” exclaims the author of the official 
report, “ a charming spectacle awaits you here ; it is here that liberty 
accords you its sweetest delights. 

“ An immense mountain,” says Castil-Blaze, “ symbolised the national 
altar ; upon its summit rises the tree of liberty, the Representatives range 
themselves under its protecting branches, fathers with their sons assemble 
on the part of the mountain set aside for them ; mothers with their 
daughters place themselves on the other side ; their fecundity and the 
virtues of their husbands are the sole titles to a place there. A profound 
silence reigns all round ; the touching strains of harmonious melody are 

• “You who live in luxury and indolence,” said the official report of this fete x “ you 
whose existence is nothing but a weary sleep, perhaps )ou will dare cast a glance of scorn 
upon these useful instruments. Away, away from os 1 Your corrupt louls cannot delight 
tn the simple joys of nature.” 
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heard: the fathers and' their sons sing the first strophe; they swear with 
one accord that they will not lay down their arms until they have 
annihilated the enemies of the Republic, and all the people take up the 
finale. The daughters and mothers, their eyes fixed on the heavens, sing a 
second strophe ; the daughters promise only to marry men who have served 



their country, the mothers rejoice in their fecundity. * Our children,’ they 
say, * after having purged the world of the tyrants who have coalesced against 
us, will return to fulfil a cherished duty in dosing the ejes of those who 
brought them into the world.’ The people echo these sublime sentiments, 
inspired by the sacred love of virtue.” 

“A third and last strophe is sung by all present. General 
emotion prevails upon the mountain : men, women, girls, old men, children, 

z 8 
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fill the air with their voices. Here, the mothers press the babes they are 
nursing to their bosoms ; there, seizing the younger of their male children, 
those who are not strong enough to 
follow their fathers, and raising them 
in their arms, they reverently present 
them to the Author of Nature ; the 
young girls cast heavenward the 
flowers they have brought, their only 
possessions at this tender age. At 
the same instant the sons, fired with 
military ardour, draw their swords, 
place them in the hands of their old 



.lathers, and swear to make them 
victorious, to make Equality and 
Liberty triumph over the oppression 
of tyrants. Sharing the enthusiasm 
of their sons, the delighted old men 
embrace them, and give them their 
paternal benediction. A formidable 
discharge of artillery, the voice ot 
national vengeance, inflames the 
courage of our republicans, for it 

announces that the day of glory has arrived. A manly, warlike song, 
premonitory of victory, responds to the roaring of the cannon. All 
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Frenchmen express their feelings in a fraternal embrace, with one voice 
they raise to the Divinity the universal cry, Vive la Republique. The 
2oth Prairial, year II., ought to be 


noted in indelible letters among the 
splendours of our history ; the name 
of the Supreme Being echoed on the 
same day, at the same hour, through- 
out the length of France. Twenty- 
five millions of people assembled at 
the same time under the vault of 
heaven, addressing to the Eternal 
hymns and songs of joy.” 




It might fairly be supposed that 
the events of the Revolution dealt 
the death-blow to dancing, strictly 
so called. But, if we may credit 
the author of Parts pendant la 
Revolution, scarcely was the Terror 
at an end when twenty-three theatres 
and eighteen hundred dancing 
saloons were open every evening in 


Paris. 


Read,” says M. Henry Fourment, “ Merrier ’s description of the 
Victim Balls. The women modelled their attire on that of Aspasia, with 




A history of dancing 

f tllageotte and Le Carnaval de Venue. 

Dancing under the Empire »as certainly not very brilliant, as one an 
if’y " ndm, “ d - ^vcrtheless, M. Nuitticr, the learned librarian of the 
Jpera gives us some cunous information concerning the dancers of that 
icnod. 

“ ,0 ,hCSC ***" he *•>’■ " » h '” d* function, of men-dancers are for 
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“ Moreover, dancing is universal ; they dance at the Carmelites, between 
the massacres ; they dance at the Jesuits’ Seminary ; at the Convent of the 
Carmelites du Marais ; at -the seminary of Saint-Sulpice ; at the Filles de 
Sainte-Marie ; they dance in three ruined churches of my Section, and 
upon the stones of all the tombs which have not been destroyed. 

“They dance in every tavern on the Boulevards, in the Champs 
Elysees, and along the quays. They dance at Ruggieri’s, Lucquet’s, 



Mauduit’s, Wenzel’s, and Montausiers. There are balls for all classes. 
Dancing, perhaps, is a means towards forgetfulness.” 

Under the Consulate we only hear of one ballet, in one act, Lucas a 
Lanrette , given at the Opera on June 3, 1803, and danced by Goyon, 
Vestris, and Mme. Gardel. It was by the composer Milon, who became ballet- 
master from 1813 to 181 j, and to whom we owe, in addition to Lucas el 
Lanrette , Le Retour d'Ulysse, Les Sauvages de la Mer du Sud, Pygmalion, 
Hero el Leandre , Les Noces de Gamacbe , Clary , Les Fiances de Caserle, 
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bare arms, bare bosoms, sandalled feet, and hair bound in plaits round 
their heads, for fashionable hairdressers dressed their customers’ hair with 
casts of classic busts before them. 

“ The chemise had been banished 
for some time, and replaced by a 
knitted silk west which clung to the 
figure It was the mode to be 
dressed a la sauvage. 

“Will posterity believe,” says 
Mercier, “ that people, whose rela- 
tions had died on the scaffold, 
inaugurated, not days ot solemn 


general grief when, assembled in 
mourning garb, they might bear wit- 
ness to their sorrow at the cruel losses 
so recently incurred, but days of 
dancing, drinking, and feasting. For 
admission to one of these banquets 
and dances, it is necessary to show 
a certificate of the loss of a father, 
a mother, a husband, a wife, a 
brother, or a sister under the knife 
of the guillotine. The death of collaterals does not confer the right of 
attending such a fete. 
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“ Moreover, dancing is universal ; they dance at the Carmelites, bctwccr 
the massacres ; they dance at the Jesuits’ Seminary ; at the Convent of th< 
Carmelites du Marais; at -the seminary of Saint-Sulpice ; at the Filtcs dt 
Sainte-Marie ; they dance in three ruined churches of my Section, anc 
upon the stones of all the tombs which have not been destroyed. 

" They dance in every tavern on the Boulevards, in the Champs 
Ely secs, and along the quays. They dance at Ruggieri’s, Lucquct's, 



Mauduit’s, Wenzel’s, and Montausier’s. There arc balls for all classes. 
Dancing, perhaps, is a means towards forgetfulness.’’ 

Under the Consulate w e only hear of one ballet, in one act, Lucas tl 
Laurelte, given at the Opera on June 3, 1803, and danced by Goyon, 
Vestris, and Mnie. Gardel. It was by the composer Mifon, « ho became ballet- 
master from 1813 to 1S15, and to whom «e owe, in addition to Lucas tl 
Laurent , Le Retour efUlysse, Let Sausages de la Mer du Sud , Pygmalion, 
Hero et Zdaudre, Les Met* de Gamaele , Clary, Let Funeh de Caserte, 
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VEchange des Roses , La Promesse de Mariage, Nina , L’Epreuve 
Villagemt and Le Carnaval de Ventse. 

Dancing under the Empire was certainly not very brilliant, as one can 
easily understand. Nevertheless, M. Nuittier, the learned librarian of the 
Opera, gives us some curious information concerning the dancers of that 
period. 

“ In these days,” he says, “ when the functions of men-dancers are for 


the most part limited to supporting or lifting up the lady, it may perhaps 
seem surprising that male dancers formerly enjoyed a popularity as great, ir 
not greater, than that of women. Nevertheless it was so, not only under 
the old regime, in the time of Vestris, but a period of military glory, when 
manners were certainly not effeminate, in the early days of the Empire. 
The dancer Duport was at the height of his success ; his salary equalled 
that of the first singers •, to keep up his position, he paid 6000 francs for 
rent ; his table cost him as much, and his carriage 2900. When he danced, 
the usual guard was increased by five cavalry soldiers. His bust was cast in 
bronze, and, not content with interpreting the works of others, he ventured 
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to compose ballets himself. It would seem that this was not an official 
*‘verttuie, but that he wished to see whether his ballets would equal those of 
his contemporaries. The result was not encouraging.’’ 

On the 20th Germinal, year XII., Napoleon took the trouble to write to 
CambacerSs from Lyons that it was inconceivable to him why Duport had 

been allowed to 
compose ballets 
“ This young 
man has not been 
in vogue a year. 
When one has made 
such a marked suc- 
cess in a particular 
line, it is a little 
precipitate to in- 
vade the speciality 
of other men, who 
have grown grey at 
their work.” 

When we see 
the sovereign in the 
midst of the cares 
of government so well acquainted with the success of a dancer, and 
occupying himself seriously with a question of choregraphy, ne can only 
bow once more before the all-powerful master of the world. 

Bonapatte, indeed, seems to have always taken an interest ih the art 
of dancing. In a letter to the commander-in-chief of the Egyptian 
expedition, after enumerating all kinds of things necessary for the 
expeditionary force, such as cannon, guns, provisions, &c., he mentions : 
“ A troupe of ballet -girls.”* 

On the occasion of the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon with the 
Archduchess Marie-Louise of Austria, a ball took place in Vienna in the 
saloons of the Imperial Redoubt. The guests, numbering six thousand, 
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entered in dominoes or in some seemly disguise, with or without a mask ; 
they were allowed to appear in dress-coats, or in a Hungarian costume'* 
without spurs. A magnificent temple was constructed in one room, in the 
centre of which stood a genius, laying his left hand on the Arms of 
France and Austria, and crowning them with laurels. On the pediment, 
two other genii held escutcheons surmounted by imperial crowns, with the 



After Im Engraving by l’tHio In the BulioiHcquo Nat onale 


monograms of Napoleon and Marie-Louise. The Emperor, the Empress, 
the Archduchess Marie-Louise, the Imperial Family and the French 
Ambassador made their appearance at the beginning of the ball. 

Among the ballets of the Empire we may mention Les Ftlets de 
Vulcain , by Blache, given at the Opera on June 27, 1 806. This ballet, 
which had been alreadv performed at Lyons, where Blache was a professor 
of dancing, was a great success. 

La Laitiire Polonaise , by the same author, excited the greatest 
enthusiasm. A dance of skaters introduced into this ballet added greatly 
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to its success. La Porte Saint-Martin adopted this new idea, which 
probably gave rise to the skaters’ dance in Le Pr ophite. 

Isidore Auguste Blache, one of his sons, composed the ballets of 
Paltchtnelle and of Joco for the celebrated dancer Mazurier. They were 
given at La Porte Saint-Martin. The part of the monkey in the ballet of 
Joco was eventually taken with so much suppleness and agility by the dancer 



Paul, that he was nicknamed Paul the Aerial, so lightly did he spring from 
tree to tree. 

A second son of Blache’s was also a ballet-master at the Porte Saint- 
Martin for three years. He then went to St. Petersburg, where he gave 
Don Juan, Gustave Vasa , Les Grecs , Malakavel, and tAmidts des Gaules 
with great success. 

Le Retour eTUlysse was played for the first time on February 27, 1807. 
Mile. Chevigny was a great success in the part of the Nurse, but this 
performance was marred by a sad accident : Mile. Aubry fell from a 
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cloud, on which she was seated, and injured her arm, She never recovered, 
and never appeared on the stage again. 

The ballet of Antoine et Cleopatre , with music by Kreutzer, performed 
March 8, 1 808, was a brilliant success for Mile. Chevigny, who took the part 
of Octavia. 

Desdetot, of the 1 - - -- -- >. 

Academic Royale, - . ' ’ , > 1 * "f ?" ** 4 - 

» • . ", < * „ ^ ,« ”, ✓ ^ * 
ballet-mister to the ' ;*/ *'**»•" 

Court of Russia, { * "» * 

composed the ana- ■ •’ " . „ - “J 1 " "• 

crcontic ballet of \ *' ?“ • , ’ { IVi/Vv * , 

Zlpbye et Flore, V '.y, j < j, ‘ •- - _ , .i ( ' 

which was per- '\ r J ‘ { ’ 

formed atSt.Pcters- f V’V** J Jj( ^ 1 ‘‘-K * ' 

burg and Paris in J-’ i K^i Sh ]ti/l % jJ&k.' • 

1815. The two x 'i • f *''* l* , 7 

acts entailed agrand , I f ■ '.*] 

_ exhibition of ballet- £1 \ 'Vl.? 

gtrls. Beaupretook 7 \ j '|T' 

the part of Pan, *(', ■ 

and Albert that . '*'> < 7 «-^c' r lfe 1 r j 

of Zephyr. The .. 

libretto was lively, £"'‘'T§^L' ' v 

the mounting taste- j | * 

ful, and the success "" -. * • -'- xr , - - / J • - . 

. . , „ - 

or the ballet was , r - ^ *<- »- ^ ■< 

considerable. “■ 1 

Blasts, whose - T «« «.«iw 

ballets seem to ' fu ' EmJ * Adim 

close the cycle of 

grands ballets d' actions, was premier danseur to the King of England, and a 
ballet-master as celebrated as Dauberval and Garde I . 

His six principal billets are fine compositions, and he further wrote an 
excellent book on dancing. His Achtlle a Scares, though it bears the same 
name as a ballet by Gardel, has an entirely different plot. Mokattna , ar 


1 r • , : iwvv • , 
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Oriental subject, is a ballet m four acts taken from Thomas Moore’s 
Veiled Prophet. The scene is laid in Persia, in the year 163 of the Hegira. 
Vivaldi , a grand ballet in two acts, takes us to Venice towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century. In Lei Aventures Nocturnes, Blasisi 
usually a choregrapher of a serious bent, obtained a great success in the 
comic style. In Zara, the 
romantic element predomi- 
nates, and, according to com- 
petent critics, it is a first-rate 
work. bmally, Alcide , or 
L'Essat de la Jeunesse, was 
written in the allegorical 
style 

In year VII. of the Re- 
public, a certain Mademoiselle 
Tag horn appeared at the 
Opera with some success. 
Her name often figures in 
the playbills from 1804 to 
1806 ; she took part in La 
Caravane, Le Connetable de 
Chscon, and Les Noces de 
Gamache. She was the aunt 
of the celebrated Marie Tag- 
lioni, who had such an extra- 
ordinary success on the same 
stage some twenty years later. Marie Tagliom was born at Stockholm of an 
Italian father and a Swedish mother ; she made her debut at Vienna 111 
1822, in a ballet composed by M. Taglioni expressly for his daughter, and 
called, Reception d’une jeune Nymphe a la Cour de Terpsichore. 

In 1827 she made her debut in Paris in Le Stcihen , and appeared m 
La Vestale, Mars et Venus, Fernand Cortes, Les Bayaderes , and Le Carnaval 
de Venise. 

Her talent, so instinct with simple grace and modesty, her lightness, the 
suppleness of her attitudes, at once voluptuous and refined, made a 
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sensition at once. She revealed a new form of dancing, a virginal and 
diaphanous art, instinct with an originality all her own, in which the old 
traditions and time-honoured rules of choregraphy were merged. After an 
appearance of a few days only on our 
boards, this charming mirage vanished 
to shine in great triumph at Munich 
and Stuttgart. 

But she came back, and an enthu- 
siastic reception awaited her. 

In Les Bayaderes and, above all, in 
La Sjlp/iide, her ait attained the utmost 
limits of spirituality. 

And in the midst of these brilliant 
successes, taking the hearts of the 
people by storm, admitted to the inti- 
mate friendship of the Queen of Wur- 
temburg, she remained sweet, simple, 
and reserved. 

In 1 832, she married Comte Gilbert 
des Voisins ; but this union was of 
brief duration, for almost on the morrow of the wedding she was forgotten 
by her husband.* 

In 1837, Marie Taglioni gave her farewell performance before her 
departure for Russia. 



* “ Arsine Houssijc,” sajs Henri Bauer in L' llluilratnn, “has described their U»t 
interview at a dinner given twenty jean afterwards, in 1852, by the Due dc Morn), at 
which Rachel and Taglioni were present 

“Comte Gi'bert dcs Voisins arrived when they were already at table. His first words 
were : ‘Who 13 that ahe-professor on Morn)’* right ? 1 [She was very cultivated, and spoke 
all the languages of Europe ] Hu interlocutor, by no means afraid of hurting his feelings, 
replied** It is your wife.' Dcs Voisins considered, and at last remarked • Alter all, it is 
quite possible.’ 

“ Mile. Taglioni, pointing out her husband, asked Morny why he had invited her to 
dine in such bad compjny 

“Alter dinner Gilbert des Vasin*, who feated nothing, not even his wife, had the 
impertinence to ask to be introduced to Marie Taglioni. She entered into the joke, 
saying ; ‘ l fancy, monsieur, that I had the honour of being presen ted to you in 1832* That 
was the year of their marriage.” 
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The Round was' the first expression of dancing and no.w, as ill the 
remotest ages, children take each Other by the hand and dance m circles, 
to express ddigKt, and even to celebrate tfie joys of dnjs tfiat are no 

ntorL * . 

Nous n irons plus au bois, ■*’ * 

Lcs ljur ers sont coupes ^ 

A whole world divides the expression of joy which nukes them clasp 
hands, intertwine, and mingle 
their movements by a common 
impulse, from the dances ol 
advanced civilisations 

The Round is the primf 
tive dance, the true* rustfi 
dance It existed even befon 
Syrinx, plaintive under- jhi 
burning lips of Pan, poured : 
new intoxication into the Sou^ 
of dancers * * • * ^ 

There is something* si 
natural, so instinctive, in it 
movements, that vve sfiall firn 
it >n all primitive and'rusti 
societies * * 

Thus, in early days, joun; 
girls danced Rounds m the meadows of our ancient Celtic Lnftousfr 
to celebrate “the coming of fair weather” Here, in this region, th 
ojiquidi i 'if. whtijr- 'nhahu.-'ntf J had* h^vii ‘cmipereh ’o) 'inc'Crdlrc 

Romans, delight in the renewal of the earth entwined their fingers, an 
gave a rhythm to their mo\ements and attitudes The«e Rounc 
of theirs were the Maudes, or May Dances, of antique origin ; *tT 

* Pin " »' ivCiun'ed the inventor of r j<tic darces be th* anci-ntj Svnm was 
n v.} of \r a 'ta, daughter of the river god Ladon Pumted be Pan, «b e Sed to the bi" 
of the rivet and .Iwpporcd In her place the god fourd onlv a doster of reeds, fro 
whiJt he »* the Pan pip's « 'even to^ed flute, tvh,.h took the mine of t’ 
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Rntu t*l 'Fjiftra/ Bi«i« — RtBiJi — 7?j» 
Tit FuriiiJtlr — Oftn-dir L 


— Hrettnne ’D-g.a — Csfaki ‘JUih — 
i i» Ftrttgx Ctxgtro 


B E have seen how, in the age of dreams, the nymphs of the 
fountains, treading the grass and flowers under their dew'-be- 
spanglcd feet, danced virginal rounds by moonlight. The 
„ Graces, holding each other by the hand, swaged and circled in 
chaste undulations, and it was thus that Terpsichore appeared to mortals, 
leading her joyous band. We have seen the maidens of Greece, inspired by 
radiant fictions, dancing rhythmically under forest boughs, in honour of 
S) Ivan divinities, and of returning spring. . , . 

What remains to us of this divine dream, of the charming rites of a . 
vanished worship, save the Round? 
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We heir of her liter on In London in great distress, giving lessons in 
dincing and deportment. 

“ It was a sid 'ight," says M. Henri Bluer, “ to see her, a white-haired 
nonnn, escorting a hen of English schoolgirls in Hyde I’ark in the 
winter, at Brighton in the summer, or, accompanied by a little old Italian, 
who plijed the kit for her. teaching dances and court curtseys to the 
proud duightcrs of the gentry" 

She tiled at Mirs.illes, very old and very poor 
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Rmtic cnJ Taitara! 2) men — RcunJi — Hourrto —Urcitnnt \ Uinta — Cala/an Haiti - — 

7 It T aranJtlc — Oftn-air Damn in Fsragn Comttrtei 

have seen how, in the age of dreams, the nymphs of the 
j|5|l fountains, treading the grass and flowers under their devv-be- 
spangled feet, danced virginal rounds by moonlight- The 
Graces, holding each other by the hand, swa)ed and circled in 
chaste undulations, and it was thus that Terpsichore appeared to mortals, 
leading her joyous band. We have seen the maidens of Greece, inspired by 
radiant fictions, dancing rhythmically under forest boughs, in honour of 
sylvan divinities, and of returning spring. . . . 

What remains to us of this divine dream, of the charming rites of a . 
vanished worship, save the Round? 
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The Round was the first expres™,. w. ~ 

remotest ages, children take each bther by the hand and dance in circles 
to express delight, and even to celebrtte the Joys of days that are no 

more ^ 

Hous n Tons plus au bon, "• 

Les lauricra son t coupes 

A whole world divides the expression of joy which makes them clasp 
hands intertwine, and mingle 
their movements by i common 
impulse from the dances of 
advanced civilisations 

The Round is the primf 
tive dance, the true- rustf? 
dance It existed even before 
Syrinx plaintive under |he 
burning lips of Pan, pouted a 
new intoxication into the souls 
of dancers * 

There is something* so 
natural, so instinctive, in its’ 
movements, that we shall find 
it in all primitive and rustic 
societies ' «' 

Ihus, in early days, young 
girls danced Rounds in tie meadows of our ancient Celtic Lirttoushi 
to celebrate the coming of fair weather’ Here, in thi4 region, the 
original rudeness of whose inhabitants had been tempered by the Gallo- 
Romans, delight in the renewal of the earth entwined their fingers* and 
gave a rhythm to their movements and attitudes These Rounds 
of theirs were the Maiades or May Dances, of antique origin, tthe 

* Pan was accounted the inventor of rustic dances bj the ancients Sum* was a 
nymph of Arcadia daughicr of the mcr god Ladon Pursued b> Pan she fled to the banl* 
of the rner and disappeared In I er place the god found only a cluster of reeds front 
which he fashioned tie Panpipes or seven tubed fiute, wh ch took the name of the 
nymph 
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leafy .benches under which they took place were called the trees of the 
Matades, ^ jft McrIu lcs » there is a piece of table-land which still bears the 
name of^th sCoudert &* s Mdiades, and a short time ago the aged tree of 
.the MaTades still ou ts P rea d its hoary branches in the forest of Chavanon. 
.The word Came In tir ne to be applied to all places where dancing could be 
enjoyed ; * such, for in- 
stance", as the lonely 
country inns, where- 
coupies meet to dan^ e on 
fine Sundays. 

The dancing -^ong 
proper . to these May 
festivals was called the 
Calenda M<ita % and the 
Queen ’ of Spring, ,n 
whose honour the d ancc 
was -performed, figures in 
tatly 'Limousine p0 ctr y 
_undVp.the pretty title of 
’Regina avrilloza. 

Th? ancient Round 
Still lingered in those 
latti ' -centuries, and the 
Maiade of Limousin an< l 
Poitou was, in fact, the 
dance of. Ariadne, the 
dance engraved upon the 
.shield of Achilles, hy 

Vulcan.* The' maide ns °f Greece still dance it, one of their number 
leading, and holding * n her hand a kerchief or a silken cord to denote 
•the windings of the labyrinth. 

This dance transmitted to us by the Romans, was performed by a long, 
undulating chain of persons, whose movements were regulated sometimes by 
. songs, *and sometimes hy instrumental music. 

..Uke-the dance de^ihed by Homer, it was led by a singing cheregus. 
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“The dance,*’* says M. Bedier,* in his study on the May festivals, . 

“ moved ‘from right to left ; it 
consisted of an alternation of 
three steps to the left, and of a 
swaying of the body without 
gaining ground. The three steps 
were made to one or two coup- 
lets sung by the soloist ; the 
refrain, which was taken up by 
the whole circle, marked the 
time devoted to the balancing 
motion ” 

The Maiadc of Limousin has 
been transformed into a wedding- 
dance, and a popular dance called, 
the Promenade. Children dance 
the Wedding Round in the 
evening, after the marriage feast. 

“The Wedding Round," says 
Jean Dutrech in Ltmuzt, “is 
danced by an indefinite number of persons, who join hands, either in 
a chain or a circle.” 

The first verse of the song runs thus : 

“On dil, monsieur, que sous ties 
Amoureux d'une beautd ; 

Autic7-\ous biett lz bont>, 

De nouj la fairc connatirc.. 

En donnant un doux baiscr 
A celle que vous uracz." 

The second is addressed to the girl : 

“Et vous, charm ante brunette, 

Qui capttvez tout Ics occurs, 

Ccssez, cessez vos rigueurs ; 

Ne faites pas la sevire, 

Embrassez te serviteur, 

Qui a ju charmer votre occur.” , 
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“The dance,*’ ‘says M. Bedicr,’ m his study on the May festivals,. 

“ moved from right to left ; it 
consisted of an alternation of 
three steps to the left, and of a 
swaying of the body without 
gaining ground. The three steps 
w ere made to one or two coup- 
lets sung by the soloist ; the 

refrain, which was taken up by 
the whole circle, marked the 

time devoted to the balancing 

motion ’* 

The Maiadc of Limousin has 
been transformed into a wedding- 
dance, and a popular dance called, 
the Promenade. Children dance 
the Wedding Round in the 

evening, after the marriage feast. 

“The Wedding Round,” says 
Jean Dutrcch in Lemouzi , “is 

danced by an indefinite number of persons, who join hands, cither in 
a chain or a circle." 

The first verse of the song runs thus : 

“ On dir, monneur, que vouj ites 
Araoureux d’une beautc ; 

Aunez-vouj bicn I* bontt 
De nous I* faire connattrc, 

En dormant an doux baiscr 
A celle que vous aimez.” 

The second is addressed to the girl : 

“Ft vous, charmante brunette, 

Qut captive/ tout let ctrura, 

Ccsscz, ecssez vos ngueurs ; 

Nc faltes pas la sivirc, 

Embrasie/ le servitear, 

r , Qut a au charmer votre cteur.” 
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Sometimes these verses are sung : 

“ L« lauriers sont au bois, 

Qui Its in cueillir f 
J’entendi le tambour qui bat, 
Et l'amour qui ra’appelle j 
Embrassez qui vous plain. 
Pour soulager \os petnes, 

Vo> peincs, vo» pcincj " 


“The person to whom these various objurgations are addressed," says 
Jean Dutrech, “ goes and kisses one of the other dancers, and returning, 
takes his or her place in the middle of the circle with the partner chosen. 
The dancing and singing are then resumed. 

“C'eit la fille J Guillaume, 

Et le fill Si Gendtemont, 

Qui aimcnt le pain tendre (bis); 

Entrez dans ce petit rond. 

Tout rond. 

“Metier sous k genour, 

Et jurez devant tous 
D’itre fidiles epoux, 

Et puis embrassez sous 
Sur l’air de tra la la la, 

Surl’air de tra de ridera, 

Et Ion Ion la." 

“ When this Round is danced on the actual day of the wedding, the 
game always begins with the newly wedded bride or bridegroom, and 
continues till each dancer has had a turn." 

In the Permenada, or Promenade, an indefinite number of dancers 
join hands in a line, and sing, forming figures, and skipping, as they 
advance towards a solitary danceT who confronts them, as in the childish 
Round : C'est le chevalier du roi. 

In all its variations, the Round is essentially a joyous dance. I have, 
nevertheless, lighted upon one singular anecdote in its history. 

A painter, very famous in his day, died at Harlan in 1574, at the age 
of seventy-six. As he was very rich, and had no heir, he set aside a part 
of his fortune in his will for the purpose of, starting two young couples in 
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is -grave and beautiful, as is the dance, which is a kind of undulating ^ 
movement. * 

In Gascony, too, we find the Round associated with popular festivities 
and weddings. 

My friend M. Kauffman n, coming away from a wedding-mass in this 

district one day, heard 
some musicians strike 
up a slow, gently 
modulated chant, to 
which all the party at 
once responded. 

“ The bridegroom,” 
he said, “ took his 
bride by the hand, the 
various couples fol- 
lowed their example, 
and all marched along, 
accommodating . their 
steps to the air with 
rhythmic movements 
of mych grace and 
elegance. Now re- 
volving, now gliding 
forward, in a 
crescendo , they broke 
at last into a lively, 
rapid dance, the un- 
dulating movements of 
which produced the most graceful attitudes, and the most unexpected effects, 
recalling certain aspects of the Provencal Fandango. This dance is called 
the Rondo. It continued till we reached the little rustic house, in the 
courtyard of which, under the shade of green boughs borrowed from the 
neighbouring forest, an excellent meat, suited to the well-known sobriety of 

the guests, had been provided by M. B , to which we did not fail to do 

ample justice.” 
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“The honest folks of the Landes, who are passionate lovers of dancing,' 
left the. table to mingle joyously in thejr favourite Rondo. Towards 
evening it became a formidable crescendo, a mad, headlong race, reckless, 
and even terrible at last. Excited, not by drink, but by their much-loved 



pastime, all the young couples, turning, twisting, jumping over obstacles, 
climbing, leaping, escalading, running, only paused when the sounds of the 
fife died atvay for lack of breath on the part of the exhausted musicians. 
The great points to observe in the dancing of the Rondo are never to 
unclasp hands, and to follow every movement of the leader blindly.” 

M. Georges Perrot, in his travels among the Southern Slavs, saw a 
Romatka, which seems to be a variety of the Round. 

‘S There are very few Eastern dances," he says, “ in which the two sexes 
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mingle, and even when this occurs, as in certain varieties of the Romaika, 
it is only in a kind of Round, in which all the men first join hands and 
dance,' and then all the women. They never dance in couples. Even in 
the Romaika* only the leader of the Round dances ; the others form up and 
march while the choregus leaps and bounds. Except in this exercise, which 
recalls the Homeric choruses, and in which a whole village takes part, 
dancing is merely a spectacle, as in our ballets.” 



M. Charles Yriarte gives an elaborate description of the national dance 
of Dalmatia, the Kollo, a rustic dance, with certain characteristic features 
which distinguish it from the ordinary Round. 

“The word Kollo means a circle. It is a Round, formed by alternate 
male and female couples, its peculiarity being that the man does not take 
the hand of the woman next to him, but passes his arm under hers to clasp 
the hand of her neighbour. The whole ring, thus intermingled, stamps on 
the ground, singing a monotonous air, somewhat mournful, but not 
unpleasing. One Sunday, at Gradisca, the banks of the Save for a distance 
of about a league were covered with groups of women strangely adorned 
with glass beads, huge crowns, artificial flowers, false pearls, and jewels of 
curious design, the brilliant hues of which stood out against their richly 
embroidered bodices. It was in honour of some local fete ; the women 
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danced together in groups, slowly, without change of pL , 0 D 
challenging expression to the undulations of their bodies 

According to M. Dora d’Jstria, this Round is of a variable character, 
agreeing with the age and temperament of the dancer ‘ Sometimes, he 
says, “a young virgin performs it, exciting the spectators admiration by 

her modesty ; some- 
times the wife of a 
Bosnian troubles all 
hearts by the signifi- 
cance of her move- 
ments ” 

M Dora illustrates 
the intense fascination 
of the Kollo by the 
following legend 

The Haidouk Ra- 
doitza, who had been 
cast into a. dungeon 
of Lara, feigned death 
so aptly, that Bekts 
gave orders for his 
funeral. But the 
Aga’s wife, doubting the reality of this sudden decease, advised that fire 
should be kindled on the Haidouk’s breast, to see if the “ brigand ” would 
not move. Radoitza’s heroic soul was equal to this ordeal, and he never 
stirred The Turkish woman demanded a further test; a serpent, warmed 
in the sun, was laid in his bosom. The motionless Haidouk showed no 
sign of fear. The Aga's wife then proposed that twenty nails should be 
driven in under his hnger and toe nails. Firm of purpose, he did not even 
breathe a sigh His tormentor then ordered a Kollo to be danced round 
the prisoner, hoping that Haikouna would force a smile from the Haidouk. 
Haikouna, fairest and tallest of the daughters of Lara, led the Round. Her 
silken trousers rustled, the necklace round hei throat tinkled with every 
step. Radoitza, unmoved by tortures, could not resist her spells ; he 
looked at her and smiled. But the young Servian, at once proud of her 
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triumph and touched by it, dropped her silken kerchief on Radoitza’s 
face, that her companions might not see him smile. This ordeal ended, 
Radoitza was thrown into the sea, but he, a practised swimmer, reached the 
shore, returned by night to the house of Bekis Aga, struck off his head, 
killed the “ Turkish vixen ” by driving the nails he had pulled from his 


own hands and feet into hers, carried off Haikouna, “heart of his breast," 
took her away to Servia and married her in a white church. 

In Roumania, an ancient Round known as the Hora is danced in 
languishing cadence to the lingering notes of bagpipes. The \ ouths 
who dance it hold hands, advancing to the left in four or five steps, then 
stamping on the ground, pausing, and repeating the measure. 

“ Gradualiy," says M. Lancelot, “the mandolin strikes m to enliven the 
solemn strain, and seems desirous to hurry it, emitting two or three 
sonorous notes, but nothing moves the plajer of the bagpipes ; he perseveres 
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in his indolent rhythm. At last, a challenging phrase is thrice repeated; the 
dancers accompany it by stamping thrice on the ground, and looking hick 
at the girls grouped behind them. The latter hesitate ; they look at each 
other, as if consulting together ; then they too join hands, and form a 
second circle round the first. Another call, more imperious still, is 
sounded ; they break from each other, and mingle in the round of young 
men. 

“ At this moment, the old gipsy opens his keen little eyes, showing his 
sharp white teeth in a sudden snulc, and shaking out a shower of jo\ous, 
hurried notes over the band, he expresses, b\ meins of an agitated 
harmony, the tender thrill thit must be passing through all the ilasped 
hands 

“The Hora proper now begins It lasts a long time, but retains 
throughout the character of* languor that ehiractenstd its commencement. 
Its monotony is varied, however, bv a pretty bit of pantomime. After 
dancing round with arms extended, the men and their partners turn and 
face each other in the middle of the circle they have been describing. 
This circle they reduce by making a few steps forward ; then, when their 
shoulders are almost touching, they bend their heads under their uplifted 
arms, and look into each other’s eyes. This figure loses something of its 
effect from the frequency with which it is repeated ; and the cold placidity 
with which the dancers alternately gaxe at their right-hand and left-hand 
neighbours is disappointing, and robs the pantomime of all its classic 
aroma. 

“ Attempts have been made to identify the Hora with the Roman dance 
depicted on so many bas-reliefs, and they may possibly have a common 
origin; but the slow, dragging measure of the Roumanians, that excludes 
all expression of emotion, even to a smile, is far removed^ indeed, from 
the passionate animation with which wc may credit the daughters of ancient 
Rome, to judge by the frank gaiety and unrestrained mirth that distinguish 
the noisy rounds of their Trasteverine descendants.” 

... I was wandering one evening on the lande. The sun was setting, 
and his dying rays still lingered on the distant mountains of Auvergne, 
the rosy peaks of the Puy Mary and the Puy Violent. The sunlight 
had faded from the plain, but twilight had not yet fallen ; the luminous 
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reflections from the sky touched the gorse and heather with pearly glints. 
Here and there, in the distance through the oak-trees, the slumbering 
pools shone with a motionless lustre. I strolled slowly back to the village. 
Suddenly, the 
sound of bag- 
pipes, playing a 
Bourree, rose 
upon the soli- 
t u d e , The 
notes, nasal and 
some* hat vul- 

g a r when l 
listened to them 
in the village 
inn, took on a 
strangely poig- 
nant music here, 
in the evening 
peace of the 

monotonous fields, encircled by the distant peaks of the Cantal. It was 
neither joyful nor melancholy, but full of infinite sweetness. And the 
music crept into the lande, into the horizon, and seemed to tremble in the 
mists that rose from the valleys. 

Shepherds were dancing a Bourrec to the pipes, before folding their 
flocks : 



"Jeon l'a> uni cercida, 
Boimson per bouuson. 
A la fin t’aj trou\adc, 
,iiTnr W fiisr&f gm/fatw 


1 felt more strongu than ever that music and dancing, like everything 
else, must be judged of in their native setting to be appreciated. 

The Bourree of Auvergne ts looked upon as a heavy dance, somewhat 
coarse in character. The stamping of sabots or hob-nailed shoes is ? 
characteristic accompaniment, marking every third beat of the measure. 
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But when )ou light upon the dancers on a lovely summer evening in the 
fields, how charming is the vision you bcai ana) with you ! 

The Bourrec ts a native of Auvergne. It is said to be derived from a 
very ancient Branle It is the popular dance throughout Cantal, Pu>-dc- 



Domc, Correze, Haute- Vienne, Creuse, a part of Dordogne, Lot, Avejron, 
Cher, Iudre, Vienne, Charentc, and Haute-Loire 

According to an old proverb, the Auvcrgnats arc the folks to dance ! 
Yes, say the Limousms * 


but 


“ Pei btR U. 

Vita lous omergnatz, ’ 


1 Per ben la chintar. 
Vitas les hmau/inat 


And, indeed, the women of the Limousin have a collection of Bourrees 
no less varied than original. You will hear their songs on moors flushed 
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with the purple of heather, in savage gorges where mountain torrents 
churn among the rocks, under the mysterious shade of forest oaks, and, 
like me, you will listtn entranced. 

The Bourree was introduced at the Court of the Valois by Marguerite 
daughter of Catherine de’ Medici The success it obtained continued till 
the close of Louis XIII 's reign It is a mi- 
metic dance. The woman hovers round the 
man as tf to approach him ; he, retreating and 
returning to flee again, snaps his fingers, 
••tamps his foot, and utters a sonorous cry, to 
express his strength and joj Bach, Handel, 
Rameau, and other masters composed Bourrees, 
the rhythm of which differed slightly from that 
of the tradition il Bourrees. Some of our 
modern musu.uns have also treated the theme, 
among others M Sunt-Sicns, in his R/iapsodte 
d'Juveigne, M. Raoul I’ugno, in the entr'acte of 
Petite Pomette , and M. Sylvia Lazzari, in his 
charming orchestral suite. 

The Catalan dances have no sort of affinity 
with the Bourrees of Auvergne or Limousin. 
They are, indeed, distinguished front all -other 
dances by special features. The Catalan Bails have a touch of the 
sentiment that informed the antique Hormos, in which virginal grace 
joined hands with masculine vigour. In my childhood I often witnessed 
the Bails of Roussillon, and l still retain charming recollections of these 
dances. 

At the first notes of a short flageolet, and a little drum, slung on the 
perfoimer’s arm, which constitute the orchestra, the dancers come forward. • 
They wear a red cap hanging at the back of their heads, a short jacket 
with metal buttons, a broad sash, the faxa, rolled round the waist, tight 
breeches, and the thin shoes known as the a spar deny a : the male dancer 
begins by a prodigious leap, passing his right foot over his partner’s head. 
This feat, which demands great agility, is called the Camada redonet. The 
female dancer at once retreats, but presently runs back to her cavalier, tvho 
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retires in his turn. Then the couples change partners many times, first the 
cavalier and then the lady. Finally, all the couples join in a Round, and 
the women, placing their hands on the shoulders of their neighbours, spring 
into the air above their heads. The latter support them, holding them up 
under the arms, and the} , bending their heads, kiss their respective cavaliers. 
The brilliant costumes, the faces, flushed with 
pleasure, 'make up a radiant picture in the 
sunshine. 

Sometimes the woman rushes up to her 
partner, places her left hand in his right, and 
with a sudden spring, stiffening her left arm 
the while, she rests her right ha id on his 
shoulder. He at once lifts her up, and holds 
her above his head, seated on his hand. Some- 
times, instead of seating her on his hand, he 
catches her up, and holds her hanging across it. 

The Neapolitan dance of Victor Maurin's 
sketches seems to be identical with this Bail. 

The Catalan dance struck Father Vantere, a 
Jesuit of Beziers, as so poetic, that he gave it a 
place tn his Proediian rustteum He describes it 
as a harvest pastime. 

“The beauty of these dances,” says M. 

Henry, who has made a study of the Catalan Bails, “consists in the 
smoothness with which the female dancer retreats. There must be no 
suspicion of jerkiness or jumping in her movements. She must slide on 
tip-toe, without making any regular steps, her hands in her apron, her head 
a little on one side, that she may see the retrograde course she has to 
follow in the Round. She circles languidly, though rapidly, round the 
central space of the enclosure, with a movement full of grace." 

At Santa Eulalia, m the Island of Ivi^a, I was present at a dance in 
which the posturings of the female dancers, though quieter and more subdued, 
recalled those of the Catalan wonen. The young git Is revohed in a sort of 
slow waltz. The joung men whirled round energetically to the sound of 
drum and flute, but the brilliantly dressed maidens, their c)es modestly 
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The intention of this mimetic dance is clear enough. The young girl 
sways and trembles, chaste and gentle. Her partner follows her, protects 
her, drives off other wooers, and bounds into the air at last, in joyous token 
of victoi y 

The Farandole, the old popular dance of Southern France, still survives 
in Provence and in Roussillon, where I well remember seeing it danced at 
village festivals in honour of the patcon saint. The dancers stand in a long 
line, holding each other by the hand. Sometimes handkerchiefs, the ends 
of which are held by the dancers, add to the length of the human chain. 





• ( f'r/ru.* f. ti}//,i,fr ut .OJn/Ai 



4 .'I /r/ru.r . '/ St/Aiyr 5lw<v i/i i$rt//,r/i ; 

. Vi tat <* <4/ /n > < m/tourii 


* Lithograph by Raflct 


behind the other, move alternately from right to left, and from left to 
right ; the execution. of these monotonous movements is called dancing j 
the performance is a sort of Branle. The number of performers is not 
limited ; as many are admitted as the space will allow. The music of bag- 
pipes and hautbois regulates these rude dances, the airs of which consist of 
three bars, passing from grave to acute. In Upper Brittany, in the 
neighbourhood of Nantes, there ts more art in the dancing. The couples 
dance with arms entwined ; that is to say, the woman's right hand is held in 
the man's right hand, her left hand in his left, as in the Allemande ; the 
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dancers dap hands in time to the music, and then return to their places. 
This performance is repeated until the air comes to an end, or fatigue forces 
the dancers to desist.” 

In certain foreign countries, the ancient rustic festivals of special 
significance have been preserved. An example of this may be found in 



Japan, where the Rice Festival is still celebrated. This dance consists of 
some thirty figures, danced by men alone, in a costume composed of a 
girdle of rice straw, a round hat of the same materia!, pressed down over 
their eyes, and a little cloak, the wide sleeves of which, floating out^behind 
them, simulate the wings of a huge moth. 

Masquerades, accompanied by national dances, nave always held a 
prominent place among popular amusements. We may turn again to Japan 
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for an example. The dance of the Lion of Korea is of this class. It is 
danced in the streets, and the approach of the performers is announced by 
the discordant sounds of fifes, timbrels and drums. M. Aime Hubert 
describes it thus ■ 

“ A troupe of four comedians enters from a side street Three form 
the orchestra, the third gives the performance. He is rolled in a very full 





cloik, striped or speckled, surmounted by an enormous lion’s head of 
fantastic design. This monster lengthens himself at his pleasure, and every 
now and then suddenly towers a metre or two above the heads of his 
companions. The children who follow utter shrieks, in which fear and 
defiance mingle One or two, more daring than the rest, venture to lift 
the folds of the long cloak, and pinch the legs of the mysterious mounte- 
bank. He, for his part, threatens them, turning his head towards them, 
opening his jaws, and shaking the thick white paper mane that encircles his 
«carlet face ; or begins to jump about to the music of his acolytes. He, 
too, armed with a drum ; but when he leaves off dancing he lay s it aside. 
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and falling to the ground, he transforms himself into a quadruped, executes 
a few grotesque gambols, and finally pulls off his disguise. The monster 
has vanished, but the juggler remains.” 

The same writer describes the rustic festivities held in the suburbs of the 
capital by the citizens Strolling dancing-girls are invited to these, files, 



whose specialities are pantomime, posturing, and character-figuies. 'I he 
most graceful of their performances is the Fan Dance, a sort of panto- 
mime 

'There are further,” says M. Humbert, “certain national dances, 
which are cultivated in town society, and which naturally find a place 
among the diversions of these open-air entertainments. The Tidies 
ginerally dance alone. They form a quadrille, each dancer retaining her 
original place, and confining her movements to swaying her hips, turning 
or drooping her head, and stretching out her arms and hinds, not without 
grace and elegance, but w irh much monotony of action. 
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"The men never dance,' except for ihe-purP 0?e of showing off some 

• choVcgraphic feat' among intimate, friends, gena?% when inspired by the 
fumes of stiki ; or when they take part in the Rounds, which are a 
favourite' 'termination to family banquets.” » 

‘ r -The Rice^Dance is also a rational pastime in Madagascar. Here it is a 
-genuine pantomimic 
' performance, exe- 
cuted by 011c man. 

•The dancer first 
imitates . the clear- 
ing of the soil, the 
wielding of the axe, 

• the felling of trees ; 

4 then the* burning 

of , the destro)ed 
forest; he runs 
iabout from side 
' to side, blowing 
as v if to fan the 
'fire,,- and, always 
observant of time 
and cadence, he mi- 
mics the crackling 
Of the flame, the 
snapping of the 
branches. Then he 
goes on to the 
sowing of the seed, 
and, after it is buried in the earth, to the invocation of the gods. 

M. Desir£ Charnay, to whom we owe the above details, gives a vivid 
description of the Bird Dance of the Malagasies - 

.“Leaning forward with outstretched arms, hke a sib)l of antiquity, 
the dancer beats slowly on the ground with her naked feet She throws out 
her arms, draws them back, lets them sink to £ he ground, then stretches 
them as far as possible above her head ; all in vai n * ^he is chained to earth, 



,THE BIRD D\KCE 
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“The men never dance, except for the purpose of showing off some 
xhoregraphic feat* among intimate friends, generally when inspired by the 
fumes of sakt , or when they fake part tn the Rounds, which are a 
favourite termination to family banquets • 

'The RiceDanee is also a rational pastime in Madagascar Here it fs a 
genuine pantomimic 
performance, exe- 
cuted by one man 

* The dancer first 
mutates the dear 

_ tng of the soil, the 
wielding" of the axe, 
the felling of trees , 

4 then the burning 
of the destroyed 
forest, he runs 
about from side 
to side, blowing 
as'if to fan the 
fire, and, always 
observant of time 
and cadence, he mi- 
mics the crackling 
Of the flame, the 
snapping of the 
branches Then he 
goes on to trie 
sowing of the seed, 

and, after it is buried in the earth, to the invocation of the gods 

• M Ddsire Charnay, to whom we owe the above details, gives a vivid 
description of the Bird Dance of the Malagasies 

“ Leaning" forward with outstretched arms like a sibyl of antiquity, 
the dancer beats slowly on the ground with her naked feet She throws out 
her arms, draws them back, lets them sink to the ground, then stretches 
them as far as possible above her head , all in vain , she is chained to earth, 
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and cannot fly. The music swells in a rapid crescendo , the voices become 
louder, the clapping of the hands more vigorous, the dancer’s movements 
more hurried, the upper part of her body is almost motionless, while her 
arms beat the air like wings that .struggle helplessly to lift her into space. 
She* becomes impatient at last, a sort of rage possesses her. She runs 



panting round the circle that encloses her, the ground re-echoes dully to the 
beating of her feet ; she twists her arms, her hands, her fingers convulsively, 
At last she pauses in despair, and we all applaud her." 

The natives of the New Hebrides celebrate the banana harvest with 
festive dances. “ Persons of every age take part in these,” says Dr. Hagen, 
“ from the infant whom the mother carries on her hip, to the toothless old 
grandmother. The female dancers are tricked out in frippery of every hue. 
They form a circle, from which each one comes forward in turn; she 
chants a couplet, to which her companions reply, advancing towards her, 
and then retreating.” 
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. Dancing, that mirror of human passions, has mingled its slow or rapid 
measures with all the events of human life. We find it under the chilly 
skies of the North, under the burning sun of the Equator, in the remotest 
islands of the Pacific ; it is, in fact, a universal language. 

In Denmark, fathers train their children to dance to the fiddle in rustic 
inns ; Spanish parents look proudly on as their little ones make their first 



attempts to the music of the guitar, and are overjoyed to see signs of a 
vocation in one of their dark-eyed girls. 

The Bashi-Bazouks execute war-dances round their camp-fires ; 
Tziganes and Gitanas gather crowds around them now, as in the Middle 
Ages, when they wandered from town to town, bearing the voluptuous 
charm of Oriental dances throughout Europe. 

Dancing, however, is greatly modified by climate. In the northern and 
temperate zones it is a pastime more or less popular ; in the south, it is a 
passion. Thus the soul of each nation informs its dancing. In one 
country, ferocity and delight in bloodshed find expression in frenzied 
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measures ; in another, dancing is a diversion, reflecting the prevalent 
gentleness of manners. The most barbarous races indulge in it ; among 
[Certain savage tribes, it serves to ratify treaties or to declare war. The 
.Calumet Dance of the Iroquois, for instance, is said to have had all the 
prestige of a national institution consecrated by law. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Sfaxui Daxca—Daxzas ani ‘Bjj/tj — Tit FanJa»g° — Tit B ilero — Tit StgmJil/ei 
Mjirtltgtj — Tit Jcta jiragmtsa — Tit J*!t> it "Jerez — Tie Cachtca. 

dancing is of great antiquity. It doubtless under- 
rious Moorish modifications, and certain of its steps 
ously of Arab origin. But everything goes to show 
... all its essentials it is heir to the traditions of the 
Gaditanas— whom we have already mentioned — those famous dancing-girls 
of Cadiz, who created such a furore in ancient Rome. 

Obscurity envelops the history of the national dances of Spain during 
the Middle Ages. In a study dealing with public amusements, the learned 
Jovellanos suggests that the art of dancing took refuge in the^ Asturias 
during the Arab invasion. We know that minstrels and troubadours 
( j it glares and trovadores ) did not cease to compose baladas and damns, and 
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that the dance known as that of King Alonzo the Good belongs to the 
twelfth century. 

Among the earliest dances of the Peninsula were the Turdion, the 
Gibadtna, the Fie-de-gtbao, the Madama Orleans, the Alemana, and the 
Pavana. 

Under Philip IV., theatrical dancing rose to an eminence hitherto 
unattained in Spain. In the Court Theatre at Buen Retiro, certain Danzas 
Habladas (spoken dances) were performed, in which allegorical and mytho- 
logical subjects were developed with immense success — not, however, in a 
manner wholly new, as something of the sort was already known in the 
days of Cervantes. 

Here, as at Versailles under Louis XIV., ballets were organised with 
extraordinary magnificence of decoration and costume, members even of the 
royal family taking part in the performances. Celebrated poets, such as 
Quevedo and Luis de Benevente, composed several of these ballets, follow- 
ing thus in the illustrious footsteps of their predecessors, Lope de Vega, 
Mendoza, and Calderon, among whose works pieces of the same class are to 
be found. Little by little these ballets d'action supplanted the national 
dances on the stage, so that the Zarabanda and the Chacona were almost 
extinct early in the eighteenth century. But then a new impetus was given 
to choregraphy, and the Fandango, the Bolero, and the Seguidillas 
appeared. 

“What people so barbarous,” cries the poet Tomas de Yriarte, “as 
not to be stirred by the tunes of its national dances 1 ” All Spain, indeed, 
thrills to the notes of the Fandango — pre-eminently the national air, and one 
that accompanies a step so ardent and so graceful as to be “worthy of 
’J-ajJrius, w : m Vnt *renrfJft tfi Nwos aft Cirrous 
“ Like an electric shock, the notes of the Fandango animate all hearts," 
says another writer. “ Men and women, young and old, acknowledge the 
power of this air over the ears and soul of every Spaniard. The young 
men spring to their places, rattling castanets, or imitating their sound by 
snapping their fingers. The girls are remarkable for the willowy languor 
and lightness of their movements, the voluptuousness of their attitudes — 
beating the exactest time with tapping heels. Partners tease and entreat and 
pursue each other by turns. Suddenly the music stops, and each dancer 








and other low people, but also with ladies of the highest repute and 
birth. 

“The step is danced by one or by several couples, who follow the 
measure with the most pliant undulations of the body.” 

The Fandango has points of resemblance to the Segiiidilla, 

“A singular anecdote, the authenticity of which I do not guarantee,” 
writes Baron Charles Davillier, “is related by a seventeenth century author 
in connection with this famous dance. It is said that its' indecency so 
scandalised the Vatican that its proscription was resolved upon, under pajn 
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of excommunication A consistory hiving been convoked to try" the 
matter, sentence was about to be pronounced, when a cardinal interfered to, 
sly that it was unjust to condemn even the guilt) without a hearing he 
moved that the Fandango should appear before its judges This being 
agreed to as equitable, two Spanish 
dancers, one of each sex, were 
summoned They danced before the 
august assembly Their grace and 
vivacity soon drove the frowns from 
the brows of the Fathers, whose 
souls were stirred by lively emotion, 
and arrange pltasure One by one 
thur Ltiuncnces began to beat time 
with hands and feet, till suddenly 
thur hall became a ball room , they 
sprang up dancing the steps imi- 
tating the gestures of the dancers 
After this trial, the Fandango was 
fully pardoned and restored to 
honour 

If the I andango as danced by the 
populace is too racy of animal life 
and pission, it grows milder when 
introduced into society Moderated 
by the laws of the theatre, it gams in 
grace, though it loses in vigour 

The light and lively Bolero, or \ olero is not an ancient dance It 
dates from the end of last century, and its invention is ascribed to Sebastian 
Cdrez j, a celebrated dancer of the time of Charles III Experts, neverthe- 
less, trace in it remnants of older dances— ot the Chacona, for example, and 
of the Zarabanda It is a more dignified and modest dance than the I an- 
dango , but it has, like the latter, certain affinities with the Scguidilla 

The Bolero, which is a dance for two persons consists, says Blasis of 
five p^rts 

*lhc paseo, or promenade, which is introductory , the different id, in 
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which the step is changed ; the traversia, or cross-over, in which places are 
changed; then the so-called futile; followed, in conclusion, by the b'ttn 
parado, distinguished by graceful attitudes, and a combined pose of both the 
dancers. The Bolero is generally in duple time, though some Boleros 
are written in triple time. Its music is varied, and abounds in cadences 
The tune or air may change, but the peculiar rhythm must be preserved, 





as well as the time and the preludes, otherwise known as feintes pauses 
(feigned pauses). The Bolero step is low and gliding, battu or coupe, but 
always well marked.” 

On the stage, the Bolero is performed by several parejai , or coup<es. 
One of its most graceful posturas, or attitudes, is that called the dar la 
viie/ta, in which the dancers find themselves face to face after a half turn. 
The woman’s part in this dance is infinitely more expressive and im- 
passioned than that of the man “ Ole 1 ole ! the Bolero intoxicates ! ” as 
says a, Spanish writer. 

By Seguidtlias are to be undei stood not only the national dances, 
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but *also certain popular stanzas by which they are accompanied. The 
step of the SeguidiIJa of the present day had its origin in La Mancha" 
(hence the term Segtiidillas manchegai), and it dates from the early part. of 
the eighteenth century; but Seguidillas of some sort — very different, 
perhaps, from those we know — are extremely ancient. They are mentioned by- 
Cervantes in Don Quixote, and also in the Did a y Hechos del Picaro Guzman 



Mki » ISctun by " ora, 
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de sll far ache, by Mateo Aleman, who lived in the latter part of the six- 
teenth century. 

“Our buildings and weapons of war,” says Aleman, “arc renewed from 4 
day to day. . . . Chairs, cupboards, tables, lamps, candlesticks are also 
changed. It is the same with our games and dances, our music and songs. 
The Zanbanda his gone ; Seguidillas are in fashion ; which, in their turn, 
will disappear to make room for newer dances.” 

Mariano Soriano Fuentes, one of the most popular composers in the 
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Peninsuli, and the author of an excellent history of Spanish music, is of 
opinion that the Seguidillas may be' regarded aS the oldest dances of Spain, 
excepting only those dances called Bailes en Coro (Rounds), and the 
Danza Prima, still in vogue in the ’Asturias. Senor Fuentes eulogises the 
Seguiddla as an ideal popular pastime, full of variety m its figures, graceful, 
spirited, gay— yet not immodest, and comparing favourably in this respect 
with the Andalusian dances. 

But even in Andalusia, the penny fans (abamcos dc ealaaia) sold in the 
precincts of the bull-ring on festas , the tambourines, and the quaint yellow 
carnages in the streets, are all decorated with pictures of Seguidillas — 
very primitive pictures in glaring colours 

A« hi de f attar zaldstirqatra, 

Pursfa ,n jarrai ana dama 
Df /as que la hgu insrnan 

u In which there is always a fine lady, with her arms a-kimbo, and not 
ashamed of her garters.” 

The Andalusian Seguidillas have a rapid rhythm, and are accompanied 
by verses (capias dc bailt) which are usually gay and lively. 

In La Mancha — whose inhabitants, lovers of music and dancing, are the 
merriest folk in Spain — Seguidillas are improvised by popular poets to suit 
every occasion. Whistled by muleteers, sung in taverns, echoing through 
the torrid air of the plains, the capias de Seguidillas are innumerable : 

“ Dans /a Mane/r les jcunes files 
Triamflent dam les segsiiditles." 

The capias of La Mancha are famous. Many of them are ephemeral t 
others endure to enrich that patrimony of ancient song transmitted from 
generation to generation, printed at Barcelona, or in. the neighbourhood of 
Seville or Madrid, and sold at bookstalls, or hawked by blind men through 
the country-side. 

Need it be said that the theme of these capias is love — the longing and 
the joy of the lover, or his jealousy, his anguish, his rage ? The structure 
of these verses is simplicity itself — a more or less regular couplet or two, 
(the copla proper) and an estribillo , or refrain. 
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Mirajte el mto, 

Y desde aqttel tn it ante 
Per II drhee “ 


“Thine eyes, O my beauty, are cruel spears, that pierce hearts with a 
glance. Mine thou hast looked upon — and ever since, 1 have been mad." 

Now it is a young girl who 
sings : 

* ' “ Junque me f ei que eanle, 

Tengo ye e! alma 
Como h tortoliHa 
Que Hora y earth , 

Coat Jo el covierfe, 

/lends de hi eelei, 

Se etcapa al menu" 

“ Lo, I sing ' but I sing 
and weep like the turtle-dove, 
whose mate, stricken of jealousy, 
flies away towards the moun- 
tain." 

“ These songs," continues 
Davillier, “ probably go back to 
the seventeenth century, to the 
days of Gongora. To us they 
may appear very lackadaisical 
and insipid ; yet, as compared with our own popular poetry — with our 
street catches and our bon-bon mottoes — these Seguidillas are superior 
both in taste and style.” 

During my own travels in the R3.lea.tl0 Islands, l halted in the little 
town of Pollenza, near Cape Formentor. Here I noted down certain 
malagutnas which seem to me to have something in common with the coplcts 
de Seguidillas. Lore is still the theme of these verses, which are tender and 
sometimes quaint 

** Ufa eurella se la para t da 
E« el etel y no parece, 

Ef ta tara se la tactile ; 

]'ea tu frentt rtsplandeee ” 
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“ A star is lost and appears not in the sky ; in thy face it has set 
itself ; on thy brow it shines.” 

“ -1 #« uin te frig ante 
Dt qai mil me nin r ,j 
)' ipt J.t) * Del qurrer 1 ’ 

Serrara, q*r le lean / '• 







Biron D.milier describes one of these dances which he witnessed at 
Albaccte . 

“One day at the fair of Albacete, one of the principal towns of 
La Mancha, we saw Scguidilhs Manchegas characteristically danced. The 
dancers of the district met in a low-roofed room of the farador dt la 
dihgtntta (coachmg-inn), the best hostelry of the place. The guitarist 
wore, instead of the usual gaud} short jacket (tnarstlles), a thick lambskin 
zamarra ; and had substituted for the classic sombrero of the Andalusians 
a cap ( matteia ) of wild-cat skin. lie began in a minor key with some 
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rapid arpeggios ; and each dancer chose his partner, the various couples 
facing each other some three or four paces apart. Presently, two or three 
emphatic chords indicated to the singers that their turn had come, and they 
sang the first verse of the cop/a ; meanwhile the dancers, toes pointed and 
arms rounded, waited for their signal. The singers paused, and the 
guitarist began the air of an old Scguidilla. At the fourth bar the castanets 



struck in, the singers continued their eopla, and all the dancers began 
enthusiastically, turning, returning, following and fleeing from each other 
At the ninth bar, which indicates the finish of the first part, there was a 
slight pause ; the dancers stood motionless and the guitar twanged on. 
Then, with a change of step, the second part began, each dancer taking h : s 
original place again. It was then we were able to judge of the most 
interesting and graceful part of the dance — the bien parade — literally • well 
stopped ! Hacer el bien parade is a Castilian idiom indicating the 
renunciation of a useless thing for a better. The bien parade in the 
Seguiditlas is the abrupt breaking off of one figure to make way for a new 
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one. It is a very important point that the dancers should stand motionless, 
and, as it were, petrified, in the position in which they are surprised by the 
certain final notes of the air. Those who managed to do this gracefully 
were applauded noth repeated cries of ‘ TZitn far ado ! bten parado ' ’ 

“ Such are the classic lines upon which the dance is regulated, hut how 
shall we describe its effect upon the dancers f The ardent melody, at once 
voluptuous and melancholy, the rapid clank of castanets, the melting 
enthusiasm of the dancers, the suppliant looks and gestures of their 
partners, the languorous grace and elegance of the impassioned move- 
ments — all give to the picture an irresistible attraction, only to be appre- 
ciated to the full by Spaniards. They alone have the qualities necessary 
for the performance of their national dance ; they alone have the special 
fire that inspires its movements with passion and with life " 

“ The Scguidillas,” says a Spanish author, “ may be regarded as typical 
of nearly all our national dances Unless prejudiced in favour of foreign 
fashions, every native praises the Seguidillas A description of them gives 
an approximate idea of the Bolero, of the Fandango, and of several-other 
'popular steps ; but no mere description can adequately render the graceful 
attitudes, the charming melodies, the movement and the expression, which 
arc the essence of this enchanting dance.” 

“ La Jota cn c\ Aragon 
Con garbesa discretion. . . ’ 

This popular couplet indicates at once the modesty and the vivacity 
of the Jota Aragonesa — the national dance of Aragon — originating, as many 
think, in the Passacaille, so popular with the Latin races in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Be this as it may, the Jota is a thoroughly 
Spanish dance, distinguished by its reticence from the dances of Andalusia 
Not only does it enliven popular merry-makings, it also gives splendour to 
certain religious festivals. A Jota, called the Natividad del Senior (Nativity 
of Our Lord) is danced in Aragon on Christmas Eve, accompanied by 
songs. And, when the file of Our Lady del Pilar is celebrated at 
Saragossa, enthusiastic Jotas are sung and danced at all the cross-roads, 
invoking the favour of the Virgin. 

Like the Seguidillas of Andalusia, the Jota Aragonesa has its ancient 



capias, which have been handed down from generation to generation. The 
Aragonese are proud of their national Jota — infinitely finer to them than any 
other dance of Spain : 

“ Diccn que I21 Andaluzai 

Las tnas talentosas 

Mas eti graci j Us esccden 

Las nnichachas del 
Aragon * 

Los que ensal?an la 
cachucha 

I)c Cadtz y do Jerez, 

Cicrto es qtic bailar no 

La Jota una sola vcz." 

‘•The Andalusian 
women are the more 
accomplished, it is 
said, but the girls of 
Aragon are the more 
graceful. Those who 
boast of the Cachucha 
of Cadiz and of Jerez 
have surely never seen 
the Jota danced.” 

At the town of Pollenza, in Majorca, the people of the inn where 1 
lodged organised a sort of fete , to which they invited the best local 
dancers and musicians. A large hall, cleared of its furniture, and lined 
along the walls with chairs, was turned into a ball-room. On the appointed 
evenings young men with guitars arrived, and girls dressed in their best, 
and accompanied by their families. When all hid taken their places, the 
sides of the hall being occupied by spectators, who even overflowed into 
the passages, two guitars and a violin executed a brilliant overture, founded 
upon the popular airs of Majorca. Then quite a young boy and girl, 
castanets in hand, danced a charming Jota to an accompaniment of guitars, 
and of castanets, deafeningly and ceaselessly plied by girls who^ waited 
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their turn to dance. The Majorcan Jota, while lacking the Into and 
voluptuousness of the Jotas of the mainland, is charmingly primitive, 
modest, and unaffected. 

Other provinces besides Aragon have their Jotas ; Navarre and Catalonia, 
for example. The Jota Valenciana closely resembles that of Aragon. The 
Valencians have always loved dancing History informs us that as early as 



the seventh century, the entrance of the archbishops into Tarragona was 
celebrated by dances. And in’1762, at the laying of the foundation-stone t 
of l-crtda Cathedral, dancers were brought from Valencia to celebrate the 
event. 

Scftor Sonano Fuentes gives rather a curious anecdote connected with 
our subject : 

•*\\^hcn, in the thirteenth century, Peter III. came to the throne or 
Angon, a revolt broke out \ the king, the better to overlook the rioters, 
withdrew from the town. The rebels, to the number of some four 
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eventually turned, and Gonzalo was overpowered, and led before his 
sovereign. 

“ ‘ O dancer, singer, and poet,' said the king, * dost thou remember 
a certain performance executed before me? Little was I then able to 
reply, but to-day shalt thou finish thy song — with an additional verse — on 
the gallows ! ’ And as he said, so was the thing done ” 

The dashing Jaleo de Jerez is generally performed on the spur of the 
moment by some supple-waisted gipsy with castanets, to the accompaniment 
of a guitar, and the notes of some old love-song. She rushes forward. 
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bounding, leaping, darting here and there, wheeling giddily, fleeing and 
returning. And connoisseurs applaud her noisily . . Ok 1 ole! 

Each province has its peculiar dance, of which the inhabitants are 
proud The Galicians and Asturians vaunt their Muyneira and their 
Danz.i Prinia, the Andalusians their Bondina, the La Manchans their 
Seguidillas, the Salamancans their Charro, the inhabitants of Valladolid 
their Zorgono, the Murcians their ~l orras and P ivanas 



lficr i r cture by John bugini 


Sooner would the true Spaniard see the Moors masters of Spain again 
than give up his bull-fights and his dances 

“ Antes volvicransc Moras 
Todiios los Espaiiolcs, 

Quc renunciar a sus olts 
Y a sus corridas dc toros ’ 

The Gallegada, of Galicia — to be seen also in Madrid and other cities 

is danced best in its native province : 


“En Galicia Gallegada, 
Pcrfetamente baitada 



THE POLO 


Besides this dance, the Galicians have (in .common with the Asturians) 
the Muyneira, generally performed to the music of the gmta, a sort of bag- 
pipe, heard at every public and private fiti. 

The Danza Prima of Asturias dates back to the days of the Gothic 
kings. It is a sort of Round, danced by >oung men and women, each of 
whom sings a copla, the refrain of which is taken up by all the rest 
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In Old Castile, in Estremadura, and in Salamanca, the Habas Verdes is e 
very popular dance. It is accompanied by cop/as and their refrain. 

The name Polo, like Seguidillas, is applied both to a dance and to the 
songs accompanying it. This dance is of Moorish origin. Baron Davilliei 
describes a performance of the Polo - 

“The singer ran his eye over the girls present and, smiling on one of 
them, he sang ' 







According to Blasis, “ the Cachucha is danced by a single dancer of either 
sex, in triple time. The movement is moderate at first ; but, little by 
little, the dancer increases his speed, and the clatter of the castanets he holds 
in his hand. The air is looked upon as a national one The steps of the 
Cachucha, like its music, are gay, graceful, and impassioned. The bust and 
head phy a great part in the expressive movements which characterise this 
dance," 

Among the dances of the present day in Spain is the Zapateado or 
Guaracha — the latter being the name given to this dance when it, is 
performed on the stage • 
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The Zorongo is a simple but rapid dance ■ the dancer darts backwards 
and forwards, beating time with his hinds. It very much resembles the 
Tripoli Trapoli, the mam difference being that the latter terminates with 
three half-turns. Both dances are original and charming, and the music 
which accompanies them is extremely tuneful. 

We must not omit the Tascara from our summary of -extant Spanish * 


.v 




dances. It is of great antiquity in Spam, and has been popular in the 
South of France ever since the Middle Ages. Baron Dtvillier says that it 
is mentioned by Quevedo, and tb it Cervantes (in the Plage el Para as so) 
‘•describes the great belly and long neck of the fantastic monster from which 
this dance derives tts name. In 1837 it was a feature of the fetes given to 
celebrate the promulgation of the famous Constuucion. The Tascara 
figured as a dragon ; if opened an enormous mouth, and men, concealed 
inside, caused it to gnash its teeth noisily On the back of the Tascara 
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was perched a sort of Jay-figure, dressed up as a woman, and called by the 
people — one hardly knows why — Ana Bolena.” 

A whole volume would not afford space for a complete study of ancient 
Spanish dances. We will glance rapidly at the chief of them, mentioning 
* the Turdion— .probably the old trench Tordion, which we have already 





discussed — and' the Gibadina, or Hunchback’s Dance, of which we know 
nothing but the name. 

The famous I’avana, our sixteenth-century Pavant, came from Spam 
into France. Catherine de Medicis and Marguerite de Navarre excelled 
in it. 

“To this day in Spain,” writes Baron Davillier, “ they speak of tntrados 
de pavatta — the Pavana-like entry of a man who comes solemnly and 
mysteriously to say something ridiculously unimportant And again, pasos 
de pavana, is said of a personage whose walk is affectedly slow ” > 

The Passa-calle was another very fashionable sixteenth-century dance. 
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The name Indicates JiferalJy something that passes or goes on in the street— 
probably because in the first instance the Passq-calle was mostly danced in 
the streets It had the most passionate devotees tn Spam, and enjoyed 
much favour in France, wh»rc it was known as the Passac-nlle 

The Folias, too, was a very popular measure. 1 he ferocious Pedro I. oi 
Portugal delighted so greatly in this dance that he used *to spend whole 



nights in dancing it with his family, and the few other persons who risked 
their safety in his vicinity. 

According to Fernandez de Cordova, the Chacona was no other than 
the ancient dance of the Gaditanas The Ole Gaditano is also supposed to 
be a heritage from them. 

“O nt fete dav,” says Baron Davillier, “we saw the OJe wonderfully 
danced, in a suburb of Cadiz, by an extremely clever btirfanm called, 
from the slightness of her figure. La Ncna (Baby), rather a common name, 
by the way, in Andalusia 

“ An exquisite and peculiar suppleness of body and carriage is required 
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to dance the Ole well. This La Nena possessed in a high degree, being, 
indeed, unrivalled in her backward curving and posing. It was something 
marvellous to see her conclude a step of the most captivating animation by 
bending backwards. Her willowy figure drooped with graceful languor, 
her shoulders and arms sank till they almost touched the ground. She 
remained thus for an instant or two, her neck extended, her head thrown back, 
as if in ecstasy. Then suddenly, as if touched by electricity, she bounded 
up again, shook her ivory castanets in cadence, and finished the dance with 
as much energy as she had begun it " 






CHAPTER IX 

Dlodern tfrcek 'Dance i — The Italian Tarantella — Seme European “D men — ‘Bnyadlrej 
and Mullet — Savage Dances 

Greek women with their children took refuge on a height 
Ah Pacha of Jumna put the villages of Suit to fire and 
i, These women watched the pitiless slaughter of their 
mds and brethren Then, in despair, the) threw their 
children from the precipice into a torrent that roared at its foot, and, 
taking each other’s hands, danced a last distracted round. One by one 
they left the dancing circle and flung themselves into the abyss As victim 
after victim disappeared, the circle narrowed, and resumed its ’funeral 
measure. When the dance teased, the cliff was deserted. There was 
silence, broken only by the eternal roar of the torrent. Nothing stirred, 
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save the thin wreaths of Smoke rising from the heaps of embers that had 
once been villages. 

Greece still guards the glorious memory of her ancient dances. This 
sombre, round, danced by Suliot women about to die, expressed their 
despair, like the dances of their ancestors on the e\e of battle. 

For many centuries past dancing has been dissociated from religious 
rites among the Greeks. It is only 
in the mountain fastnesses of certain 
semi-barbarous clans that the old 
union still lingers, though scattered 
vestiges of the ancient choregraphy 
are to be found here and there in 
the peninsula of Hellas. 

The dance that Homer describes 
as engraved upon the shield of 
Achilles is still performed. Lightly 
clad girls, dancing hand in hand, 
follow a leader through windings 
that represent the Cretan labyrinth, 
and indicate the episode of Theseus 
and Ariadne. The dancers move w ith 
a slow, sweet rhythm through scenes 
of surpassing loveliness The 
spectator dreams that he is watching 
that round of Nymphs and Graces 
described by Hesiod. 

The Greeks have retained several other antique dances. The Arnout 
Dance recalls that of the ancient Greeks, when they went to battle dancing 
— as did also the Lusitanians, according to Diodorus Siculus. The Arnout 
leader* animates his company by cracking a whip or shaking a staff, as Tie 
rushes from one group to another, followed b) dancers moving in cadence 
with hands entwined. 

The Ionian, a true Bacchic dance, still survives among the Greeks, r 

* Most Greek dances are guided by a leader, wtv> i> prooabi) a successor of the ancient 
tUrtgui 
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especially at Smyrna in Asia Minor. The Agrismene, once a dance of the 
festivals of Aphrodite, is not extinct. Young girls, when they have filled 
their jars at the sacred wells of Cal I ichor us, join hands and dance and sing. 
To this day kilted Greeks, quiver on shoulder and bow in hand, perform 
the ancient Pyrrhic Dance. The Klephts, or Brigands, follow their iboregus 
in a long chain, dancing and singing while he marks time by nodding his 
head. 

' In modern Sparta, M Henri Belle saw a performance of the Syrtos, a 
grave, slow dance, evidently of ritual origin : 

“ The dancers, taking each other by the hand, turned monotonously in 
a circle But after the resinous wine began to circulate there was more 
animation A tall fellow danced a few steps, gravely and seriously, )et 
lightly and gracefully. Then he began to rotate with wonderful speed, 
sometimes almost crouching on the ground, sometimes straightening himself 
with a leap, swaying to and fro, gesticulating with his arms, utterly without 
method or grace, or the least concern for the movements of his companions. 
Having at last become, as it were, the fugleman of the whole band, he 
directed their movements with a handkerchief, supporting himself on the 
shoulder of a companion. And so, silently and sedately, the dance went on 
till fatigue forced the performers to desist. 

"Northern Negropont,” he writes in another part of his travels, "is 
famous for its dances ; that executed by the natives of Mantoudi is 
apparently a rhythmic pantomime of the hauling ashore of fishing-nets. 

" In Chios the natives danced to a rather pretty Turkish air, something 
like the music of the Farandole of Provence ; men and women hold each 
other’s hands, while a detached couple dance before the group.” 

But the dance seen’ by M- Belle at Megara was the most attractive 
of all • 

“The village women, gracefully and vividly dressed, were drawn up in 
long files of forty or fifty. Those of the first file gave their hands to 
those of the third file over the shoulders of the second. In the same way. 
the women of the second line joined hands with those of the fourth, over 
the shoulders of the third — the whole forming an alternation ind interlace- 
ment not easily described, but very charming. This done, all moved 
together, three quick steps forward and three back, singing a slow' and 
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measured chant, their gold embroideries glittering and their silken vests 
showing the varying colours of a sea under the setting sun. 

" This is a very ancient dance, the learned tell us. It is distinguished 

a virginal and graceful sobriety, by a pure elegance in marked 
contrast with the libidinous undulations and contortions of the Moslem 
harem dances. Mere brazen animalism has never become acclimatised 
among the Hellenes, 
and though thetr 
rhythmic dancing is 
pursued to-da) mainly 
for pleasure and 
healthful exercise, it 
is easy to realise that 
it was once a religious 
symbol, or even a 
ritual ceremony.” 

“ The ancient May- 
dances still exist in 
Greece,” says M. 

Fertiault. “On May- 
day in certain 
villages, women and children assemble in honour ot Flora, visiting green 
meadows, gathering flowers, covering themselves with blossoms from 
head to foot. The most beautiful among them being chosen leader, they 
dance and sing. One sings, ‘ Welcome, O Nymph, goddess of May 1 ’ 
And the chorus echoes the refrain, ‘ Goddess of May ! ’ ’ 

Let us pass from the azure skies of Greece to those of Italy, where we 
shall find the Tarantella, a dance that owes its name to the great spider, 
whose bite was supposed to be cured only by dancing to the point of. 
exhaustion, both names being derived from Tarentum. This dance -"is 
described with much vivacity and humour by M. M. Monnier : 

“ Back to Naples and quickly 1 for in that Villa Reale I quitted so 
abruptly I hear the tabour calling to arms — the labour and the 
castanets — that joyous tabour of long descent, as ancient, says Bidera, 
as Cybele — but Bidera loves to make all things old ! Yet the tabour 
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k at least as old as are the frescoes of Herculaneum, where it is painted in 
the hands of slim Bacchantes whose light fingers shake it. . Follow the 
sound • it is the Tarantella ' 

“The dancers salute each other, dance timidly awhile, withdraw a 
little, return, stretch out their arms, and whirl vehemently in a giddy circle. 
Then partners turn their backs on each other, and go their several ways, as 
in the scene between Gros-Rene and Marinette. 

Jaime le bruit du umbounn 
Si jYuis fille dc matin, 

El (oi pccheur, me disau-cllc, 

Toutes les nuns jojeusemenr. 

Nous d insen otis. cn nous aimant. 

La tarenielk 1 1 

“ This is what one sees in royal Naples on the eve and day of 
Piedigrotta.” 

Other dances are known to gondoliers and sailors in this land of 
sunshine. The villagers, gardeners, and vintagers of the Roman Campagna 
affect the antique rhythm of the Saltarello. Men twanging the guitar and 
women shaking the tambourine vie with each other in agility. It is the 
popular dance of country files. The heavy herdsmen of Calabria have a 
rough dance called the Sheep Dance. The Italian upper classes prefer the 
simple and graceful movements of the Montefiorina. Thus, in Italy, 
dancing varies according to place and circumstances, yet everywhere reflects 
the peculiarities of the people. 

Let us now turn to the other extremity of Europe. According to 
Fertiault, Russians tread on one spot almost without changing ground in 
their popular dances. ‘-They turn and turn, on the flat of the foot, moving 
their shoulders, and arms, and hips clumsily, to the sound of a long guitar 
• tilled the l/aialetca, supplemented by the singing, the shouts, and even the 
whistling of the spectators” 

But M. Fertiault knew nothing of the dance known as the Tittle 
Russian, nor of the dancing songs and scenes of the Russian army. 

, “On fete dajs,” says M. Gaston Scheffer, “in a barn or at a tavern 
door, the guitarist, whom we find here as in Spain, phys a slow air. Some 
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dancer, singing the while, then executes a step by himself. He thumps 
the ground with his heels, at first slowly, then with increasing speed, but 
with an air of gravity, his hands on his hips and his chest erect. This 
done, he drinks a cup of scalding tea and begins again. But no longer 
alone. A partner presents herself, and, without touching each other, the 
two perform a pantomime, the motif of which is the eternal theme of 


ll 


*• _ r n divert his attention 

co quetry . The girl is coy and the lover pursues - ^ ^ ^ ^ 

she throws down a flower ; he picks it up ai 

This is the so-called Little Russian. „j t j g orl |y ; n the 

Soldiers sing and dance on the march and^n ^ ^ regiment 

Russian armv' that regimental choirs exist. av _ ay the hours of 

rides or walks a squad of the best singers, w t h e j r fatigue. A 

marching by popular songs that mate the Durin g <hl . long 

soloist sines a verse, his comrades take up 
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summer evenings, the soldiers dance m couples accompanied by these singers. 
In Russia, as in other Slav countries, and in Greece, dancing and singing 
are generally associated Dancing songs are common to all the Russian 
provinces. The measure is always rapid, sometimes of dizzy speed 

M Dijon describes a quaint Russian dance “ Let us join,” he says, 



PAVAt tic pAXflM 
After A Picture by 'l tell 


“ *h's circle of peasants, young and old. The men and maidens do not 
commingle, but stand silently apart, like groups of dumb creatures. At 
last the piper begins. Then one of the dancers takes off bis cap and naves 
it, bowing towards a girl. She, if amicably inclined, unfolds her kerchief, 
ot which each takes a corner, and the couple begin to turn on the green, 
but tn absolute silence, unbroken by word or laughter. Resplendent in her 
holiday bravery, and proud of her long tresses, the young girl dances 
stolid!), not permitting her partner to touch so much as her fingers. The 
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piper drones on monotonously for hours ; and the honours of dexterity in 
this 1 turning,' as the dance is called, are eventually awarded by the 
spectators to her who 

‘preserved a wooden '^***" *~ ^ «r - - * f ' Vv 

impassivity, unbroken ^ 

Upper class Rus- \ tar 3 T JV ' ^ 1 • 

sians dance the dances jjt ' C * ^ v jh tfr ‘ '■] ’• * 1 

of all nations, more 5 \ ^ 

or less, but their fav- j ^ 

ourite is the light and H % ' ' , „/• -'* r -,k 

graceful Cainaca, a ? * V ( P, 

sort of swaying waltz. -’-“I ■' W X i* 

We now turn from ‘ ;J 1 . \.'.J yLr, 

Europe to the land f ) - V s'sl g 
of the Brahmins, to - , , . £ !$' > V* 

Brngal, and the banks .. j - i 1 '' K; I 

of the Ganges, that ’4- 

mighty and sacred fe, ..-/rTiS: ‘ 

river. Mirrored in «M / , {•'/ *- J 


m 


K 




magnificent pafaces 

and temples, shaded E*jf - 

by gigantic baobabs 

This is Benares, the 

holy city of innumer- A(t „ , P , ctU() , b» c»t 

able pagodas, whither By p«rmi» OT iwoi wution«nd c 0 . 

pious pilgrims and 

priests and Illuminati come to die, in the ecstatic hope that their souls 
may, after many transmigrations, attain the blessed repose of Brahma. 
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Savage bulls and monstrous serpents, consecrated to the gods, wander in 
the precincts of these temples, within the mysterious walls of which are 
immured girls who never leave their prison— Devadassis and Bayaderes, 
chosen for their beauty to dance before the idols. 

The word Devadassi (meaning a slave of the god) is derived from dtva, 
a god, and dasst, a slave ; but a Devadassi is commonly called a Nautch,* 
that is to say, a dancer. As for the name Bayadere, it is used only by 
Europeans, and is of Portuguese origin 

“ Any Hindoo,” says M. H. Fourment, “ may devote his daughter, or 
his daughteis, to the service of the deity ; but, in the case of the caste of 
the Kaid Kolen (or weavers), it is obligatory thus to consecrate the fifth 
daughter, or the youngest, should the family contain less than five girls. 
These Devadassis are admitted to the temple in their ninth or tenth 
year, when they are decorated, as a sign of their marriage to heaven, with a 
jewel of gold (the taly) strung on a cord of a hundred and eight 
strands — one for each of the hundred and eight faces of the god Roudza. 
This string is stained with saffron 111 memory of Lakme, the goddess of 
joy. The Devadassis dance thrice daily, at the hours of the ftoudjd, in the 
pagoda. Their dance is a prayer of love v Their ecstasy symbolises the 
annihilation of the individual soxil in that of universal deity. 

“Their long-lashed black eyes are melting, languishing, and dreamy; 
their skin is golden and transparent, like that of all the Hindoo women, but 
w hat distinguishes them from women of every other race is their exquisitely 
supple and voluptuous gait. The blossoms of a land which breathes forth 
every sort of fragrance serve to bathe them in sweet scents, and balmy 
breezes rock them as with mystic cadences and sacred chants . , 

The ancients deified Love ; the Bayaderes, living mementoes ot 
antiquity, are still its priestesses. They are the delight of Eastern nations. 
No feast or festival is complete without them ; they adorn religious 
pageants, and add to the luxury of royal entertainments. 

When an Asiatic wishes to honour a guest, he shows him the 
Bayaderes ; it is the necessary complement of his hospitality. They dance 
to the music of the talan (a couple of discs, one of which is of polished 
steel, the other of copper), the hautbois, the flute, and the drum, and 
generally choose hideous or deformed musicians as foils to their beauty. 
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Their hair, anointed with aromatic oil, fatls in a shower about their 
hips ; among its jetty waves sparkle diamonds, precious stones, and gold 
chains, interspersed with flower-petals and tufts of coloured silk 

Their dance, says Arago, is generally known as the Tchega, and has 
.certain affinities with the Spanish 
Fandango. 

Hoffncr says, in his travels, 
that the young veiled Devadassis 
form groups before beginning to 
dance. 

44 A double bagpipe, the 
monotonous tourte % drones out 
the prelude, the melancholy 
notes of the hautbois and of a 
flute without holes strike in, 
reinforced by the steel and 
copper discs, and drums. At a 
signal from the ballet-master, 
they advance and unveil. With 
infinite grace and exquisite art 
they mingle, intertwine, and 
glide apart m their expressive 
dance. The old dancing-women 
who surround them sing and 
clap their hands, while the in- 
toxicating scent of flowers floats 
on the warm air. . . 

There are variations in the Asiatic Bayadere dances. Guillaume Lejean 
was present at a dance at Srinagar, in Cashmere, where, he says, “I saw the 
elite of the Bayaderes, from fifteen to twenty women, covered with gold and 
jewels from head to heels. Their cold, plastic beauty harmonised admirably 
with their dancing, which consisted of a succession of statuesque poses of a 
purely antique character. They advanced in couples, gliding along the 
ground, moving slowly and languidly, with studied art of a very correct 
character. It was like a bas-relief on a Greek temple of the best period. 



Photogr.phed by I’ 




by songs, chanted to a slow, monotonous rhvthm. Three men, with a 
drum and cymbals, accompany the movements of the dancer, while her 
comrades, crouching on the ground, dap their hands and sing in chorus. 
As a rule, only one dancer performs at a time ; stamping on the ground 
with her bell-laden feet, she is content to turn round and round, with 
undulations of her arms and body that are rather strange than harmonious. 
The songs are generally simple recitative, which the singer interrupts at 
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intervals by- piercing notes, which seem to rise into the air like the lark 
mounting skywards from his furrow. The European newly arrived ip. 
India, who has often heard the Bayaderes described as irresistible 
enchantresses, will assuredly feel astonishment and disappointment at the 
• sight of these dances and the sound of these songs, so different to those his 
imagination had pictured on 
the faith of travellers’ tales. 

“ The Bayaderes' costume 
is very rich, and extremely 
modest, more so than that of 
the women who are seen in the 
streets. 

"It must be admitted that 
in -hot countries, where mind 
and body both demand calm 
and tranquillity above all 
things, nothing less suitable to 
the enjoyment of life could 
well be imagined than our 
swift, intricate dances and 
learned music. With us, 
pleasure itself is a toil, 

-whereas the performances of 
jhc Bayaderes cause no fatigue. 

Plunged in a gentle drowsi- 
ness, no lassitude of mind or 
body supervenes, as the spec- 
tator allows himself to be 
lulled by these poetic tales of love, the eternal theme of all such 
representations. I must confess that I felt a certain pleasure in them, 
especially after having lived seme time in the East Under the influence of 
mv hookah, the pantomime and the chants of the Bavaderes appeared to me 
as the visions of a dreamer, without arresting mv attention in a fatiguing 
manner.” 

We will quote Louis Rousselef, nho-e studies on the India of the Rajihs 

. 2 M 
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nude a great sensation, as our readers will remember ; he describes various 
scenes of which he was a spectator 

“I seated myself," he writes, “on a luxurious divan, and was at once 
surrounded by servants, offering me sherbet and fruit, or sprinkling me 
with rose water from large silver bottles A few pices from me I saw the 
pale-faced, Jarge-eved Bajaderes, covered with diamonds and costly tissues, 
crouching on the ground by the musicians, awaiting the signal for their 
dance. 

“ Rising, thev unfolded their scarves and shook out their pleated skirts. 
Jingling the little bells on their anklets, by which they mark the cadence. 
After a preliminary chorus, accompimed by viols and tam-tams, they 
formed a half circle, and one of them advanced in front of us Her 
arms extended, her veil floating about her, she began to turn slowly round 
and round, with a slight quiveiing of hci body, which made her bells 
tinkle The soft and hnguoious music seemed to lull her ; her eyes were 
half closed Each danctr to<3k her turn in a fas seui ; one imitated a 
serpent-charmtr or a wrestler ; another, more impetuous, twirled about 
with great rapidity. A third, who wore a pretty pearl-embroidered cap, 
followed the music with a coquettish movement of the body peculiar to 
herself. They concluded with a lively round, accompanied by songs and 

hand-clapping 

“ In all this there was no trace of the obscenity, supposed to be 
characteristic of the Bayaderes’ dances. Their bearing, though it has a 
touch of coquetry, is always modest, and their costume stricter than that of 
other women Nor must we look for dancing from them in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Postures, attitudes, and chants make up the official 
Nautch Dance, of the Hindoos. I Wf * official,' became I did sec, upon 
occasion, dances of a very different character, to which strangers are rarely 
admitted These were regular ballets, somewhat like those of our own 
operas, but full of the ardent and voluptuous Eastern spirit. Under 
ordinary circumstances the Nautch Dance is so serious and, indeed, so 
Hint tractive, when the dancers are neither young nor pretty, that many 
disappointed Europeans imagine they are assisting at some lugubrious 
ceremonial rite.” 

After describing the Festival of Dassara at the Court of Baroda, and the 
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curious licence accorded to the Hindoo Btyaderes during this celebration, 
M. Rousselet tclK us that in Rijputana the Bayaderes alvajs enjoy special 
privileges. 

He was present one evening in the Armondjan Palate at the religious 
dances of the Nauratri, performed by Nautch-girls. 

1 “They were placed on the upper terrace of 'the Palace; an immense 



carpet was spread upon the gmund ; bracers tilled with resin flared in the 
angles of the nail, struggling with gusty flashes against the brilliant star- 
light. In the midst of a compact circle of women, who crowded the vast 
platform, glittering with jewel-, and spangles, a dancing-girl moved 
languidly to the sound of the ancient music of Indian worship. The 
scene was truly beautiful and poetic The uncertain light, glancing fitfully 
upon the graceful crowd ; the starry vault above us , the tufts of palm and 
nim that waved at our feet, shaking out their intoxicating seems upon the 
clear mountain air, that came to us laden with the keen odours of the 
jungle ; the mjsterioui rhithm of the music — all combined to give a strange 
charm to the exening.” 
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At the Court of the Begum of Bhopal he saw the most charming of all 
the dances. 

“ After a dance of young men, cathacks , a dancing-girl made her 
appearance She was dressed in the costume of the w omen of the people, a 
bodice and a very short sarn, and bore on her head a large wheel of osiers, 
placed horizontally on the top of her skull Round the wheel hung strings® 
at equal distances, each terminating in a running knot, kept open by means 
of a glass bead The dancer advanced to the spectators, carrying a basket 
of eggs, which she handed to us that ne might satisfy ourselves they were 
real. 

“ The musicians struck up a monotonous staccato measure, and the dancer 
began to w hirl round with great rapidity Seizing an egg, she slipped it . 
into one of the running knots, and, with a sudden jerk, threw it from her 
in such a manner as to draw the knot tight. By means of the centrifugal 
force produced by the swiftness of her rotations, the string flew out, 
till the egg stood in a straight line with the corresponding ray of the 
circumference One after the other, the eggs were all thrown out on 
the strings, until at last they formed a horizontal halo round the dancer’s 
head. Hereupon her movements became more and more rapid ; we could 
scarcely distinguish her features. It was a critical moment ; the least false 
step, the slightest pause, and the eggs would have been smashed one against 
the other. How’ then was she to interrilpt her dance, how stop it ? 
There w-as but one way: to take out the_ eggs as she had put them in. 
Though it hardly appears so, this last operation is the more difficult of the 
two By a single movement of the utmost neatness and precision, the 
dancer must catch the egg and draw it to her ; it will be readily understood 
that if she were to put her*hand into the circle unskilfully, and touch one 
of the strings, the general harmony would be at once disturbed. At last 
all the eggs were safely extricated, the dancer stopped abruptly, and 
apparently not in the least giddy after her gyrations of some half-hour, 
she walked firmly towards us and presented the eggs, which were 
immediately broken into a dish to prove that there had been no 
deception ” 

M Emile Guirnet, a more recent traveller, thus describes his experience 
of a Biyadere dance • 
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“ The music begins. The melody, marked bv loud percussions at 
intervals, is plaintive, sad, languishing, but belongs to our o\\ n order of 
harmony. There is nothing Chinese, nothing Arab, above all, nothing 
Japanese about it. If Arab music has preserved the tonality of antiquity, 
Indian music reveals the origin of modern European methods. 

“There are three dancers, who dance in turn. The first has very 



regular features and wonderfully expressive eyes. Her dancing is more in 
the nature of pantomime than of a succession of steps She advances with 
an expression of restrained passion, then retires, as if alarmed and 
humiliated by her involuntary confession Her movements follow the 
rhythm, her gestures emphasise her supposed Muniments with much grace 
and energy. In her face and attitudes she sterns to express in turn 
sympathy, terror, joy, anger, recklessness, shame, self-abandonment, delight 
and humiliation, the intensest passion and the bitterest remorse. 
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11 How remote from this touching poetry are the sensual Alniees of 
Cairo or Algiers, or the cold Geishas of Kioto 1 Even the ouled-xnils of 
Biskra, who have preserved the traditions of antiquity in the oases of the 
desert, give but a feeble reflex of this Brahmimc epopee, at once burning 
and delicate, expounded to us by glances and gestures 

“ The dancer’s costume is red and gold, her black bodice is covered % 
\Vrth gold spangles Her hair is \ery simply dressed, with a few flowers 
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“How remote from this touching poetry are the sensual A I mires of 
Cairo or Algiers, or the cold Geishas of Kioto 1 Even the ouled-ttath of 
Biskra, who have preserved the traditions of antiquity in the oases of the 
desert, give but a feeble reflex of this Brahmmit epopee, at once burning 
and delicate, expounded to us by glances and gestures 

“ 1 he dancer's costume is red and gold, her black bodice is covered * 
With gold strangles Her hair is \ ers simple dressed, with a few flowers 
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weight of alf her sumptuous fetters. Her dance, though less expressive 
than that we have just witnessed, is statelier and more elegant ; her very 
coldness gives more distinction to her attitudes. 

“ As to the subject, it is still an amorous drama, a scene inspired by ’ 
the touching episodes of the Ramayana, or some other m\thological t 
poem.” 

The Egyptian, Tunisian or Algerian Almees differ greatly from the 
Bayaderes, for the very essence of their dances is obscenity. 

The Eg\pttan Almees wear a long silken robe, covered with a pattern 
and fastened about them with a sash ; a gauze veil is drawn across their- 
breasts. Like veritable Bacchantes, they give themselves up to suggestive 
contortions, to the sound of castanets, tambourines or cymbals 

The ottled-natls of Algeria, adorned like idols, laden with necklaces, are 
famous for their Danse du Ventre They may be seen nearly everywhere 
throughout the country, but in greatest perfection at Ouargla, where 
any one may witness their dances by the expenditure of a halfpenny for a 
cup of coffee. 

At the sound of the rhaita , a shrill-toned clarionet, the i/iar, or 
tambourine, the dherbouka , a skin stretched over a pot from which the 
bottom has been knocked out, and w-hich emits a hollow- resonance, the 
thebel, a big drum, on which the performer strikes with a piece of bent 
wood, the Almees advance. 'I hey wave their arms, loaded with jewels, 
their silken sashes interwoven with gold, above their heads, and walk, 
swaying their bellies, half naked, in a manner more alluring than decorous. 

“ Eastern dance,” says Jules Lemaitre, “ is essentially a solo and a 
spectacle ... It is eminently private and intimate in its character.' 
Within the narrow limits and the dim light of a Moorish room it may 
interest an artist, a voluptuary, or a student of manners by the suppleness of 
its movements, the harmony of its lines and contours.” 

At Tunis, Almees are to be found everywhere, even in the lowest dens. 
Their obscene dances are performed throughout the province, in cafes, at 
private entertainments, and even at certain ceremonies. 

1 v\as once a guest at a Jewish wedding, and after the marriage had 
been solemnised at the synagogue I followed the procession to the home of 
the newly wedded pair. The festival was held in the patio. AH around. 
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from ground-floor and first-floor windows, hung bunches of, human fruit, 
women gleaming with jewels ; an orchestra, composed of a harmonium, a 
flute, a violin, and a long-necked mandolin, gave out a deafening music. 
The music ceased for an instant ; a look of attention came into every 
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face, as if something important, the nature of which was well known to all 
present, were about to happen. 

A little girl came forward, her eyes modestly downcast. She raised 
them, and cast a languishing glance at the spectators. Then, half closing 
her lids, she began to dance, to the monotonous accompaniment of voices 
and orchestra, swaying her body to and fro in attitudes that contrasted 
painfully with the solemn character of the preceding ceremony. Mean- 

• . 2N 
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while women, lost in the obscure recesses of the rooms, gave utterance to 
the you-) on, the cry which emphasises this dance. 

Much the same kind of dance obtains in savage Africa. Commandant 
Colomieu relates that one evening at Metlili, during his journey across the 
Algerian Sahara, he saw the negroes and negresses of the oasis perform one 
of their ceremonial dances with great pomp. The instruments of the 



orchestra were iron castanets, accompanying a kind of chant, to which the 
dancers, male and female, twisted themselves about with contortions that 
suggested a veritable infernal ballet. 

The negresses, excited by the applause, gave themselves up to a 
choregraphic onslaught, in which the boldest and most daring attitudes 
alternated with postures of mincing grace and affectation. 

Dancing is still a rite among all primitive races, just as it was under the 
antique civilisations, and in our wanderings throughout the world we find 
it associated with religious ceremonies, festivals, and even with funerals. 




PATAGONIAN DANCE ' 2 S} 

The religious sect of Aissaouas in Mussulman countries execute frenzied 
dances, the performance of which I have often witnessed. It is a strange 
spectacle to see the howling crowd, excited by the fumes of incense, 
bending and throwing back their heads in cadence, their haggard eyes 
rolling wildly, and the gutthaia, the long tresses of hair on the summit of 
their shaven crowns, flying round them, now falling on their shoulders, now 
covering the napes of their necks. The movement of head and body 
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becomes more and more emphatic, the boom of the tam-tams deepens, 
until at last the Aissaouas, seized with delirium, crunch wood, iron and 
glass between their teeth, scorch their flesh with red-hot coals, and swallow 
live scorpions. 

The Patagonian Indians of America hold a festival once a year in 
honour of Vita Ouentrou, the god of good On this occasion they grease 
their hair, paint their faces with extreme care, and dress in the most 
grotesque costumes ; but it is unlawful to laugh during the ceremonies. 
The tribesmen form themselves in line, their faces to the east, their women 
behind them. The dance then begins, the only change of position being 
from right to left ; the women sing, accompanying themselves on a wooden 
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drum, covered with a wild cat’s skin of many colours. The men pirouette 
on one foot, the opposite one to that on which the tv omen balance them- 
selves, and blow with all their might into hollow reeds. Suddenly, at a 
signal from the Cacique, cries of alarm resound ; the men spring hastily to 
horse, and breaking off their dance, follow each other in a fantastic 
cavalcade. 

The Mandans, one of the Indian tribes of the upper Missouri, perform 
what is known as the Bison Dance at a certain religious festival which they 
celebrate with fasting, prayer, sacrifices, and all the tokens of profound 
devotion. Eight Mandans, wrapped in bison-hides, on which the horns 
and the ejes are left, are the actors in this strange ballet. Naked but for 
these skins, their bodies painted in bands of red, white and black, and 
bearing on their shoulders a fagot of willow-branches, they imitate the 
movements and appearance of the bison. Space forbids a more detailed 
account of the religious festivals accompanied by dances, in which the 
Indians mimic the fauna of their country, serpents, beavers, vultures, &c., 
while the master of the ceremonies invokes the Great Spirit. 

The Indians of the Amazon solemnise their great religious festivals with 
the most curious processions and ceremonies. At Exaltacion de la Santa 
Cruz, M. Franz Keller-Leuzinger saw a dozen macheteiros (sword -dancers) 
in head-dresses made from the tail feathers of the araras and down from 
the breast of the toucan, with stags’ feet fastened to their ankles, and large 
wooden swords in their hands. They marched under the leadership of their 
chief, who brandished a huge silver cross, and were followed by the whole of 
their tribe. They went from Calvary to Calvary, singing psalms and waving 
censers. Before each cross these braves executed a sort of allegorical dance, 
which evidently symbolised the submission of the Indians to the Church, 
and their conversion to Christianity. This manifestation accomplished, the 
m,ic/ieletro, bathed in sweat, approached the Calvary with many genuflexions, 
and laid his w ooden sword and fantastic aureole at the foot of the crucifix. 

Descriptions of this kind abound in books of travel. In the Philippines 
the Negritos dance a sort of Pyrrhic at marriage feasts. 

The men form a circle, each one laying his left hand on the hip of the 
one in front of him ; with their right hands they brandish bows and arrows 
with a threatening air ; they move round slowly, with jerky steps, striking 
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the left heel hard upon the ground. Three women occupy the centre of 
the circle, chanting, or rather screaming, an air, which is restricted to a few 
shrill, piercing notes. A young Negrito, who wears garters of wild boar 
skin, strikes a drum at intervals, and rushes into the circle. He prowls 
round the women, backwards and forwards, goes away and comes back again, 
running about with the anxious and cunning look of the thief fascinated by 
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the thought of his booty, but fearful of a surprise It is the devil, or rather 
Tagaloc, who fills his office among rhe Negritos. 

In his journey through the Valley of Huarancalqui and the Pajonal 
district, M. Paul Marcoy saw private dances performed in honour of the 
birth of Christ. These quasi-devotions were practised before a shrine 
representing the Nativity, El Nactmwito. 

A dozen women were seated in a semicircle round the nacimietno, 
before which two candles, two bottles, and a glass were placed upon a little 
table. In the vacant space between this table and the gallery a woman of 
fifty and a young Cholo danced a national dance to a guitar accompaniment, 
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pausing between each figure to curtsey to the shrine. Adjoining the room of 
the nacimiento was a second, in which a crowd of dancers of both sacs 
stamped about with tremendous energy. 

“When any visitors arrived, a woman of the company, who seemed to 
have constituted herself guardian of the nacimiento, rose, filled the glass on 
the table with brandy, and offered it in turn to each of the newcomers, with * 

the usual formula : 

4 Que Jt oprovuh 
la orirta del n'm 
Jesu.' ‘Man) 
thanks,' replied 
the person ^ad- 
dressed, wiping 
his or her lips, 
and waiting hi* 
or her turn to 
dance. After a 
few steps executed 
before the Mti- 
miento , anfr*' the 
consumption of a 
few more drams, 

the" dancer, now sufficiently warmed up, passed into the neighbouring 
room, there to take part in those character-dances the Spaniards 
troche y moche." 

The same traveller saw dances performed at funerals in Peru. 

" Like the Scandinavian heroes," he says, “ the Combos pass after ea^ 
to a martial Paradise, the chief diversions of which are J „ 

tournaments. The Virgins of Walhaila are represented by 
(courtesans), who offer the Conibo warrior mountains of food an river 
drink. . ftr / t 

“ When the women have wrapped the corpse of a Com ^ ^ ^ 
when they have placed his bow and arrows in his hand, s ^ 

rocou and genipa, and tied him up carefully, they chant a req ^ 

f hiringu't, and perform dances, - 
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During his journey to the Albert Nyanza, Batier was present by chance 
at a funeral dance. 

“One day, he says, “I heard the nogaras , or drums, beating, the 
trumpets sounding. I mingled with the crowd, and soon found myself a 
spectator of a funeral 
dance. 

" The performers wore 
a curious costume. Their 
helmets were adorned 
with about a dozen large 
ostrich feathers. Leopard- 
skips and black and 
white monkey-skins hung 
from their shoulders. 

Iron bells attached to a 
leather girdle hung 
round their hips, which 
they twisted about with 
the most absurd contor- 
tions^ at> antelope’s horn, 
slung round the neck, 
was used to give utterance 
to piercing sounds, a 
cross between the cries of 
the ass and the owl, 
when their excitement 
reached its highest pitch. Every one howled in chorus, and seven nogaras 
of varying sizes formed the bass of this infernal chorus. 

“ The men, who had mustered in large numbers, executed a kind 01 
galop, brandishing their clubs and spears, and following their chieftain, who 
danced backwards before them, in a column some five or six deep. The 
women accompanied the dancers, but did not mingle with them. They 
swayed slowly to and fro, uttering plaintive and discordant cries. At some 
little distance came a long line of children and young girls, their heads and 
necks smeared with red ochre and grease, wearing necklaces and girdles of 
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pausing between each figure to curtsey to the shrine. Adjoining the room of 
the tiacimicnto was a second, in which a crowd of dancers of both sexes 
stamped about with tremendous energy. 

“ When any visitors arrived, a woman of the company, who seemed to 
have constituted herself guardian of the nacimtento , rose, filled the glass on 
the table with brandy, and offered it in turn to each of the newcomers, with 

the usual formula : 
‘ due le aprovtcha 
la ontia del ttino 
Jesu.' ‘ Many 
thanks,’ replied 
the person ad- 
dressed, wiping 
his or her lips, 
and waiting his 
or her turn to 
dance. After a 
few steps executed 
before the ^ naci- 
mien/o, and - *" the 
consumption of a 
few more drams, 

the dancer, now sufficiently warmed up, passed into the neighbouring 
room, there to take part in those character-dances the Spaniards call 
troche y moche." 

The same traveller saw dances performed at funerals in Peru. 

“ Like the Scandinavian heroes,” he says, “ the Conibos pass after death 
to a martial Paradise, the chief diversions of which are Jousts and 
tournaments. The Virgins of Walhalla are represented by Aibo-Mutdi 
(courtesans), who offer the Conibo warrior mountains of food and rivers of 
drink. 

“ When the women have wrapped the corpse of a Conibo jn hi? tan, 
when they have placed his bow and arrows in his hand, smeared him with 
rocau and genipa, and tied him up carefully, they chant a requiem dirge, the 
(hiringui, and perform dances.” __ 
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During his journey to the Albert Nyanza, Hotter nas present by chance 
at a funeral dance. 

“One day, he says, “I heard the nogaras , or drums, beating, the 
trumpets sounding. I mingled with the crowd, and soon found myself a 
spectator of a funeral 
dance. 

“The performers wore 
a curious costume. Their 
helmets . were adorned 
with about a dozen large 
ostrich feathers. Leopard- 
skljis and black and 
white monkey-skins hung 
from their shoulders. 

Iron bells attached to a 
leather girdle hung 
round their hips, which 
they twisted about with 
the ; most absurd contor- 
tions^ an antelope’s horn, 
slung round the neck, 
was used to give utterance 
to piercing sounds, a 
cross between the cries of 
the ass and the owl, 
when their excitement 
reached its highest pitch. Every one howled in chorus, and seven uogaras 
of varying sizes formed the bass of this infernal chorus. 

“The men, who had mustered in large numbers, executed a kind or 
galop, brandishing their clubs and spears, and following their chieftain, who 
danced backwards before them, in a column some five or six deep. The 
women accompanied the dancers, but did not mingle with them. They 
swayed slowly to and fro, uttering plaintive and discordant cries. At some 
little distance came a long line of children and young girls, their heads and 
necks smeared with red ochre and grease, wearing necklaces and girdles of 
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coloured beads, stamping out the measure with their feet, and clanking their 
iron anklets in time to the beating of the nogaras. A woman ran in and 
out among the dancers, sprinkling their heads with charcoal ashes which she 
carried in a gourd. 

“This ceremony was to continue for some weeks in honour of a 
number of warriors who had lately fallen in battle.” 
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The Galop was another favounte divers on of Parisian societ) in 1830 
Hungary is said to have been the birthplace of Galop But this 
again, was an old dance often introduced after Voltes and Country DJnces 
as a variation on their slow and sbmewhat solemn steps It was about iSi? 
that the Galop began to be a recognised dance as in former times For a 



long the fifth figure of the French QuedrtUe went by the name or tne 
Sum Smmumt because it introduced the Galop 

, „„ ,r „ he fash on then usual and comprised 

from my father These 1c ons were g ven Qnf £ en ng lhe Baron was- go ng 

all the rud mentary eierc ses iMemtnt f M n s er and expected to 

» a r-1 ball S Tc„ by the Comte de Mob Lehe, J^.t « 

dance w th some charm ng Russ an ladies h m tal fc 0 f a waltz s h t vo 

the Steps with h m Great v. as my father * ” a t j, e ,h ree beats of the accepted 

steps for th s seemed to h m a man fest contra c ^ % „ up j m ade h s (la t by 

Waltz measure But he va$ soon appea ed vhen be ! the {h T i beat My father 

tali ng the first step to the first few beats and the secon K ^ and one sh o t qu ck 

at once understood that the tha 1 was composed o on ^ ^ eu jj en , SU cce i v» so 

one Master and pup 1 waltzed together am f or50 ok ff e / */r * **V for 

complete that from that n ght the ar stocracy in a 7 
thatWwr/u — {Derat D tlum rt * h Dm *1 
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During the reign of Louis Philippe, four grand balls were given at the 
Tuileries in the winter, 
and two smaller balls in 
the Queen’s apartments. 
After the marriage of the 
Due d’Orleans, one ball 
was given in his apart- 
ments during the season. 
At the Queen's balls, the 
guests were not expected 
to wear full Court dress. 
The men, with the excep- 
tion of those who had to 
appear in some special 
uniform, wore blue coats, 
and were free to indulge 
individual fancies in the 
embroideries on collars and 
facings. White kerseymere 
trousers with wide gold 
stripes down the sides were worn with these coats. The ladies were 
always in full dress. At the. small 
dances given by the Queen, the 
Due d’Orleans, or the Due de 
Nemours, the gold-striped trousers 
were replaced by white kerseymere 
breeches and buckled shoes. 

It was customary to give a 
grand ball at the English Embassy 
in honour of Queen Victoria’s 
birthday. 

“The supper,” says M. de 
Beaumont, “ was laid in the con- 
servatory, and it was an understood 
thing that Lady Granville’s fair 
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guests should all appear in pink and white, the Queen's colours. All the 
men wore ** button-holes,” made of a rose, and two or three sprays of 
lily-of-the-valley ; the politician and the serious man displayed the pink 
and white badge no less punctiliously than the greatest dandy of the 
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followed jn the wake of the two Rodolphes and Julio Appony. . . . The 
Dukes d’Ossuna, de Valengay, and de Dino ; Counts Esterhazy, Zichy, 
de Morny, de Chateau villars, de Jumillac, de la Tour-du-Pin, and Guillaume 
de Kniff were supported by all the great financial luminaries, the Roths- 
childs, Hopes, Barings, and Thorns. The women represented the supreme 
elegance of Paris ; among them were Miles. Fitzwilliam, de Terzzi, 



After a Print of tin Restoration Period 


A? Sfji rfcaMierg-, cfc Chan ferae, de Gan ay, ife Nicolai, cfe Hrieu, Lady 
Canterbury, the Duchess of Sutherland, the Princesse de la Tremouiile, the 
Marquise de Contades, the Duchesses d’Istrie, d’Otrante, de Plaisance, 
Mmes. de Vernant, de Magnoncourt, d'Haussonville. ... At about five 
o'clock, there was a pause in the dancing, and the company descended the 
flight of steps leading to the gardens. There, under the shade of the trees 
and among the shrubberies, were set charmingly appointed little tables, at. 
which the guests seated themselves haphazard, or in select little parties, and 
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prolonged the delightful emotions of Waltz and Galop in conversations 
animated by champagne. - . 

Towards 1 844, the furore for waltzing began to show signs of abatement. 
It had long reigned supreme in society, the Galop being no longer danced, 
save in the carnival balls. The introduction of the Polka brought about an 
extraordinary revolution in dancing. It created a veritable mania among 



the middle and the lower classes, a terpsichorean epidemic which no one 
escaped. All did not die of it, but all alike took the disease. Society 
resisted for a time ; hitherto it had given the tone to fashion, and it was 
not inclined to follow a movement. But the fame of this dance became so 
widespread, and its popularity so immense, that at list a duchess opened the 
doors of her reception-rooms to admit it, and thereupon the Polka reigned 
supreme in the high places of the earth.* 

* “The first tinic it was formally introduced into society was at a ball given by 
M. G . . ., the Lacullas of our age. The smartest gentlemen riders and a host of pretty 
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The Polka came from Bohemia. It appeared first at Vienna, and 
afterwards with brilliant 
success at Baden. It was 
introduced into Paris by 
Cellarius, the famous 
dancing - master, among 
whose pupils were Hun- 
garians, Poles and Wal- 
lachians, who played their 
national dances on the 
piano for the others to 
dance. Cellarius’ school at 
the end of the courtyard, 
at No. 41 Rue Vivienne, 
became the sanctuary of 
the new dance, which owed 
something of its success to 
the gold spurs which were 
looked upon as indispens- 
able for a brilliant polkaist 
of the male gender. The 
young professor became the man of the hour. Dancing took place every 
Sunday, Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday evening, from eight to eleven, 

women were present at this solemnity, at which M. Cellarius and M. Eugene Coralli were 
to meet face to face and polka to polka. All the votaries of the Po^ka svere-on the tiptoe 
of expectation. Chlddowski himself had composed the music for the occasion. Cellarius 
appeared, with carefully dressed hair and glossy beard, triumphing in advance; he was 
surrounded by four or 6x1 experts carefully ch/jsea ftotu among bit best pupils. A certain 
anxiety was nevertheless visible in the master's face ; every now and then he sprang nimbly 
upon the platform where the musicians were installed, and made them play over the new 
composition, the third polka that had been written. Then he returned in haste to his 
disciples, passing along the tanks, haranguing them in brief, decisive phrases, animating them 
both by words and gestures. The great Germanicus could have done no more, face Tacitus. 

“While the master was thus engaged, Eugine Coralli, Lucien Petipa, and two or three 
other accomplished Labordians of the opposition preserved a scornful silence and a redoubt- 
able calm, 

“At last the orchestra gave the signal of battle The spectators made way respectfully, 
Cellarius led out one of his sisters, dressed tn pure white like a vestal virgin, and started in 
full career, followed by his Faithful cohort. 
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Inaugurating artists' balls, to which admission could only be obtained by 



means of a letter of 
invitation, signed in most 
cases by some famous 
opera -dancer. 

For the struggle had 
become deadly , rival 
professors had arisen, 
Markoivskt and Laborde. 
The latter disputed the 
honour of having intro 
duced the Polka into 
France with him. 

Did the King dance 
the Polka ? An irreve- 
rent couplet of the day 
declares that he did : 

“(Test Ie grand Loui* 
Philippe 

Qui s’est fichu par terre, 

En dansant la polka 


Avcc la reinc Victoria." 


After Gavarni 


Books, femlhtom, novels, poems, plays, music, all dealt with the 
Polka. There was even a polka Almanack, published in 1845, and the 


courage ; they adianced with great spirit, bringing rheir heels up among their coat tails in 
the most dating fashion, and remained masters of the field. 

“But their triumph was not of long duration The croud prescnily parted to mate 
way for their terrible rivals, whose very first steps ensured the discomfiture of the Cellarians. 
The whole cohort dispersed, and the unhappy chief, his eyes darting flames, his heart full of 
furj, withdrew to swallow the affront*#* best he might. 

" Such ys#s this memorable day, the cients of which are so suggestive uf 2 mock heroic 
poem that our very prose has been affected Thenceforth an unquenchable hatred, direr 
sthan that of Capulets and Montagues, reigned between the rival schools Immediately 
after their defeat the CcUinans are said to have assembled in the little Pink Boudoir and. 


bcforc^the statue of the Hermaphrodite, to have vowed an enmity to their foes, which mtj 
very well have Yo mid eioression in something more than words."— [La Polka tmetgntr s. 
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dance was made a pretext for political satire, the diva polka being thus 
apostrophised : 

“ Danse de liber rd. d'amour, de poesie, 

Qae \icns-ta done chcrchcr, 6 polls, par mi noui " 

The Country Dance, it was said, suits the sanguine, the Galop the 
bilious, the Waltz the lymphatic, the Polka the nervous and passionate. 



An amusing -little treatise of the time contains the following 
reflections : 

* “ The entry of the Polka into Pans took, place without pomp of any 
sort, without any public rejoicings, without the ghost of a sergent-de - 
ville. ^ 

“ No miracles heralded its advent, no dogs barked as at the birth of 
Ciesar, no chimneys were blown down as at the death of Macbeth. 

The rivalry between Laborde and Cellarius became more and more 
acute; the brilliant star of Markon ski appeared on the horizon ; the 
newspapers engaged in fierce polemics concerning thpe professors. 
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According to Delvau, Mme. de Girard in’ and Eugene Vitu took the 
trouble to discuss this Polish Cancan. 

“The Labordian," said one of the two, “turns his foot inwards, 
which gives the true foreign stamp to his step ; he raises his heel 
but very slightly behind him, and rests much more on the point of 
the foot, which owes greater elegance as well as greater lightness to his 
dancing. 

“The Cellarian, on the other hand, twirls round with great delight, 
stamps with alarming 
vigour, and lifts his heels 
as if he intended to put 
them into the till pockets 
of his coat ; we purposely 
exaggerate the Cellarian 
faults a little the better to 
show their absurdity All 
this would be well enough 
if the Polka were simply 
a stage-dance ; then, the 
more choregraphic prob 
lenis, Cyclopean strides, 
and tours -tic-force it could 
introduce, the better. But, 
as the Polka is destined to 
be danced in bill-rooms I 
cannot see why, instead of retiming its national simplicity and original 
grace, we should rack our brains to transform it into a kind of convulsion, 
no less dangerous to the joints of the peefotenee, than to the sensitive 
parts of the spectator.” 

Meanwhile the Polka, its invasion of the capital completed, slipped 
through the city barriers, and took possession of the provinces. 

We are told that the Northern districts, with the exception of Rouen 
and Verdun, remained fairly calm, but from Orleans downwards and 
throughout the South, a frenzy of enthusiasm reigned. Every town was 
attacked by Polkamania. Lyons, Marseilles, and Toulon were the most 
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impassioned .it Bordeaux the Polka was danced in the theatres, the 
streets, and even in the shops, & rc. 
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Polka began to wane. It shone with a list furtive splendour for a time, 
like a flame on the point of expiring, and then the general enthusiasm died 
out completely. 

Markowski’s origin was shrouded in mystery. It had its legend, too . 
ikt his birth his father dreamt that he saw gnomes dancing round a cradle. 



All that was known about him when he started a dancing-class in the Rue 
Samt-Lazare was, that he had* arrived from Poland at the age of eighteen, 
very poor, and had gone about giving lessons m schools, his pocket-fiddle 
under his arm. 

In 1848, after many vicissitudes, he opened a dancing-school at the 
Hotel de Nornnndie, which suddenly had a great success. The aristocracy 
and society generally thronged to his rooms. He very soon made a 
fortune, which soon melted away in his hands. It was ac this stage -of his 
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career tint, ax director nf the Knghicn lulls, he gave a brilliant /We, which 
wax tong remembered, in the establishment he managed. 



i .... , mx >im r.fV.i 


The entert tmment in question was a pantomime of Robert the Devil, 
performed by the light of Bengal fire. The effect was extraordinary, the 
croud immense, so much so 


that certain journalists, who had 
been unable to get in, mounted 
a poplar-tree in order 10 give 
an account of the spectacle. 
The receipts amounted to 
.17,000 francs. 

Markon ski afterwards 
created the magnificent lil 
Dorado of the Rue Duphot, and 
lived in great luxury, nut his 
career was full of ups and 
downs, of lights and shadows. 
Shortly afterwards, his effects 
were scircd, and his furniture 
and carriages sold by auction. 

Front t8jt to 1857 he was 
sunk in the deepest poverty, 



and he who hid known wealth. 


1 in the Bois dailv with a 


was neglected and forsiken. 
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He lodged in a cold and wretched garret, and slept on a heap of 
shavings ; no landlord would let him a flat, for he had nothing to 
offer as security for his rent ; he was insolvent. And each time he 
appeared on the stage he was virulently attacked in the press. One evening 
he danced at a chanty ball at Ranelagh, poorer himself than those for 

whom the fte was 
given, for he had eaten 
nothing since the day 
before Returning to 
his miserable den, 
some tour kilometres 
distant, through the 
darkness, shivering 
under an icy wind, 
the soles of his boots 
came off as he waded 
through the mud. 
Poor Markov ski 
thought it lucky that 
this accident had not 
befallen him at Rane- 
lagh in the middle of 
his brilliant perform- 

And it was during 
this time of loneliness 
and poverty that he 
composed his finest dances. Shivering with fever on his pallet, and racked 
with the cough he never lost after the memorable night ac Ranelagh, he 
created the Schottische, the Sicihenne. the Friska, the Usbonicnne, and, 
above all, the Mazurka, the success of which was nearly equal to that of the 
t Polka. 

' , Markowski at last found his capitalist, M. Covary, who placed all his 
fortune, three thousand francs, at his disposal for the decoration and 
arrangement of-the saloons of the Rue BufTauk, a p!ace*of entertainment 
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organised for the dtmi-monde and Bohemia, but where the flower of the 
aristocracy and of the arts was often to be encountered. Markowski, 
with three thousand francs in hand for the preparation of his rooms, 
promptly spent sixty thousand. His creditors — numerous enough 'in all 
conscience! — were alarmed, and began to dun him. One fine day a 
policeman arrived to carry him off to Clichy. Markowski fled through 
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his dwelling, the policeman after him, and, the better to escape, made for a 
dark narrow staircase leading to the offices. The policeman stumbled, and 
rolled to the bottom of the staircase. He declared in court that he had 
been enticed into an amtush, and an inquiry was held, which proved the 
professor’s innocence. 

Throughout all his misfortunes the kindliness of this man, who had- - 
suffered so bitterly, and whose friends had deserted him in adversity, 
remained unchanged. His warmth of heart is attested by , innumerable 
traits. * 
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He lodged in a cold and wretched garret, and slept on a heap of 
shavings ; no landlord would let him a flat, for he had nothing to 
offer as security for his rent ; he was insolvent. And each time he 
appeared on the stage he was virulently attacked in the press. One evening 
he danced at a charity ball at Ranelagh, poorer himself than those for 

whom the ft it was 
given, for he had eaten 
nothing since the day 
before Returning to 
his miserable den, 
some four kilometres 
distant, through the 
darkness, shivering 
under an icy wind, 
the soles of his boots 
came off as he waded 
through the mud 
Poor Markosvskt 
thought it lucky that , 
this accident had not 
befallen him at Rane- 
lagh in the middle of 
his brilliant ptrrform- 

And it was during 
this time of loneliness 
and poverty that he 
composed his finest dances. Shivering with fever on his pallet, and racked 
wtth the cough he never lost after the memorable night at Ranelagh, he 
created the Schottische, the Sicilienne. the Friska, the JLisbonicnne, and, 
above all, the Mazurka, the success of which was nearly equal to that of the 
Polka. 

, Markowski at last found his capitalist, M. Covary, w ho placed all his 
fortune, three thousand francs, at his disposal for the decoration and 
arrangement of-ihe saloons of the Rue Bufiault, a place* of entertainment 
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organised for the Amt-tnmde and Bohemia, but where the flower of the 
aristocracy and of the arts was often to be encountered. Markowski, 
with three thousand francs in hand for the preparation of his rooms, 
promptly spent sixty thousand. His creditors — numerous enough 'in all 
conscience! — were alarmed, and began to dun him. One fine day a 
policeman arrived to carry him off to CJichy. Markowski fled through 





his dwelling, the policeman after him, and, the better to escape, made for a 
dark narrow staircase leading to the offices. The policeman stumbled, and 
rolled to the bottom of the staircase. He declared in court that he had 
been enticed into an ambush, and an inquiry was held, which proved the 
professor’s innocence. 

Throughout all his misfortunes the kindliness of this man, who had' 1 '" * 
suffered so bitterly, and whose friends had deserted him in adversity, 
remained unchanged. His warmth of heart is attested by, innumerable 
traits. * '• 
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Markowski’s public consisted in a great measure of foreigners, English- 
men, Wallachians, &c., with a few artists and men of letters. Among the 
writers occasionally to be seen in his rooms were Villemessant, Gustave 
Claudin, Roger de Beauvoir, Murger, Lambert Thiboust, &c. 

Markowski gave his farewell entertainment in the Rue BufFault in 1863. 

The hall had been requisi- 
tioned in view of the exten- 
sion of the Rue de Lafayette. 
Markowski’s star had set. 

Catherine de‘ Medici 
created Cours-la-Reine, be- 
tween the road to Versailles 
along the Seine, and certain 
waste lands. In 1660 Louis 
XIV transformed those 
waste-lands into the Champs 
Elysees, and laid out a vast 
quincunx on Lenotre’s plans, 
which crossed the high road 
to Saint-Germain. Between 
the Versailles and Saint-Germain roads a shady avenue was planted, to which 
the name of Allee des Veuves was given. 

By a curious irony of fate it was here that the Bal Mabilte was established 
about 1840, to become in time the rendezvous of fashionable women and 
dandies. 

At first it was nothing but a little rustic dancing-room, frequented by 
ladies’ maids and lackeys from the Faubourg Saint-Honore. It was lighted 
by oil-lamps, and the visitors danced to the music of a clarionet. 

This upper-servants’ ball-room, which was only open in the summer 
months, was managed by Mabille the elder. He was a dancing -master, who 
also held dances at the Hotel d’AIigre, Rue Saint-Honore, which had a 
certain vogue. Mabille’s son transformed the establishment, replacing the 
smoky lamps by gas, introducing a lively orchestra, suppressing the ticket- 
collectors, who took payment for each Quadrille before it began, and closing 
the establishment on Mondays, the popular day, to open it on Saturdays. 
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in the serious Constitutionnel, glorifying the kings of the ball, Chieard, 
Pritchard and Brididi. 

The following passage occurs in a little book, of the period ; 

“In the steppes of Russia, in the green and trackless prairies of America, on the heights 
of Chimborazo, or by the waters of the Amo or, in the lands of the dawn and the sunset, in 

strange unknown regions, let " 
but some being with a human * 
face and voice pronounce this 
word, 1 Mabille I ’ and he will 
perhaps sec a Laplander or a 
Yankee, a Red Indian, a 
Chinese, or a Caracan spring 
to his feet and dance a few < 
steps of a fas seuf, the whole 
world knows something of the 
spot 

“This corner of Parisian 
soil, where the flowers die, 
poisoned by the emanations of 
gas-jets, where no blossom is 
born, where the air fades all it 
fans, where the turf is jellow 
and the foliage blue, has greater 
fascinations for misguided man 
than the perfumed gardens of 
Asia, where roses bloom perennially, than the snowy peaks, whose pure air gives new life to 
the exhausted, than fertile meadows, than dense forests. . . . He is drawn to it from every 
quarter of the globe, 1 smile on his lips if he be rich and disdainful, a pang at heart if he be 
poor; but, in either case, he comes. 

“There the prince elbows the hairdresser, the ambassador the cook ; there you and I 
jostle somebodies and nobodies, and worse than nobodies. ... So that, later in life, when 
we arc adiocates or notaries in France, generals in Bolivia, princes m Brazil, consuls in 
America, merchants in China, or free lances at laTge, we shiver when we read the word 
* Mabille ‘ on the newspaper in. which some old bones are wrapped, recalling those wights 
of noise and feter.” 

Pritchard, one of the kings of Mabille, an inimitable dancer, was 
eccentricity incarnate, enigma made man. He was a muscular fellow of 
about five feet six, taciturn and sepulchral, always dressed in black, which 
gave an added comicality to his extravagant dancing. Once he spoke, once 
only, relapsing into a silence as of the tomb. It was at the Opera Ball, 
when he was expelled by the police for an over-suggestive dance. He 
opened his lips to claim damages ! 
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Some said he was a doctor, some that he was an apothecary or a writing- 
master, others that he was a Protestant minister, and others again that jie 
was an undertaker’s coachman. As a fact, no one was able to clear up the 
• mystery that hung about the saturnine Pritchard. 

f * Take Pritchard by any end you please,” said E. de Champeaux, “ run 
. your eye over his Briarean arms from the shoulder to the tips of his dirty 
’ nails, take the carelessly knotted 
, cravat from off his neck, ex : 
plore the depths of a mouth 
defended by two formidable 
. rows of false teeth, follow the 
irregular lines of his bony 
profile, look into the wide 
nostrils of his enormous nose, 
peep under the glasses of his 
spectacles, and try to seize in 
their passage one of those 
sardonic gleams that flash 
beneath his heavy eyebrows; 
examine even the soles of his 
boots, which it is his habit to 
raise to the level of his vis-t 5- 
Vti face in the Quadrille, and 
you will know no more of him 
than before. Champollion may 
decipher hieroglyphs, but he 
could not tell us who is this 
man- whose manners resemble 
no one’s, whose dancing is his own, who never speaks to a living soul, whom 
every one wishes to see, and who seems to be wrapped up in himself, to smile 
at his mental asides, and to enjoy his triumphs without betraying a trace of 
emotion. Further, in spite of the name that has been given him, and which' 
does not seem to displease him at all, there is reason to believe him a v?ry 
good fellow; his kind heart reveals itself constantly, for he is the providence 
of the two or three ugly girls 'who take it into their heads to appear 
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occasionally at Mabille, as if to give shade to the picture ; no one dreams 
of asking them to dance; but Pritchard appears ; he circles for some time 
round the ugliest among them, like a vulture about to seize his prey : 
finally, having singled out the smallest and plainest of the lot, he advances 
with a little conquering air, sind utters his formula in the tone peculiar to 
himself : ‘ Will you dance ? ’ 
Tb/t lady does, not keep hi.ro. 
•long expectant, he hooks his 
partner on to his arm, as 
Mere Michel hooks her bas- 
ket, and leads her rapidly 
from one Quadrille to 
another, until he finds space 
enough to give himself up to 
all the delirium of a pedes- 
trian improvisation, a series 
of gymnastics which have 
something in common both 
with the dances of the Iowan 
Indians and the Bourree of 
Saint Flour." 

Chicard, another famous 
Mabille dancer, was the very 
antithesis of Pritchard. His 
rubicund, open face was always 
beaming with smiles. He danced in a very unceremonious fashion, displaying 
a portly paunch, his coat-tails flying, his hat at the back of his head. He was 
the type of the good fellow, the jovial boon companion, shouting to Pilodo 
from the middle of the room in stentorian tones: u Mats aligns , done , 

V amour ' " and following up his speech with sonorous peals of laughter. He ' 
. was a child of Romanticism, a creature of plumes, red waistcoats, and high— 
'Sounding phrases. It was he who always gave the signal for the' most 
delirious waltzes at the Opera Balls. It was he who invented the Cancan. 

Brididt, like Pritchard, was a king at Mabille. He was the best dancer 
of all, the most 'elegant, the most graceful, the most indefatigable. It is 
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supposed that Eugene Sue, who had so much reason to love MabilJe, had 
Brididi in his mind when he created the poetic character of Rodolphe. 

“ Indeed,” says E. de Champeaux, “ if all the current rumours are to be 
believed, Brididi is nothing less than a sovereign prince, who has come to 
Paris on purpose to analyse the Polka, and form an opinion upon the 
Mazurka, and high kicking in 
general ! ’’ 

After the kings, wc turn to 
the queens. The most famous 
of these was the so-called Queen 
Pomare, whose real name was 
Elise Sergent. She belonged 
to a family employed at the 
Olympic Circus. She started 
in life as a circus-rider, it 
seems, but that was not her 
vocation. 

“One evening in May, 

1844,” says Delvau, in his 
Cyl/tires Parisiennes, “ a young 
woman, whose beauty and cos- 
tume had both a strange, exotic 
cast, appeared in one of the 
Quadrilles at Mabille. She had 
abundant black hair, the olive complexion of the Creole, a white dress, less 
decolletee than those affected by honest women, tasteful beads and bracelets. 
She began to dance the Polka, then the fashionable novelty, with a supple- 
ness, a grace, and a fire that at once attracted a crowd of admirers, as the 
light attracts the moths. It was evident that she was entirely untaught, 
and that she was improvising the attitudes and steps of the supposed Polka 
she was dancing ; but it was this very ignorance, combined with her dazzling 
beauty, which made her so original, and ensured her fame. That evening^ 
she was greeted with thunders of applause from voices, hands, feet and 
chairs, everything that could express enthusiasm ; the feminine glories of 
the place paled before her ; a rival star had risen. * 
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L< Whence did she come, this stranger, who was thus acclaimed ? No 
one knows, no one ever knew. 
‘ Her mother was a princess, 
her father a Roman prince,’ 
said those who want no 
credentials from a beautiful 
woman. 

“ The new-comer, who pre- 
sented herself at Mabtlle that 
evening under the modest name 
of Elise Sergent, left it with 
the title of Queen Pomare. 
. . . Thus do we improvise 
royalties in our pleasant land 
of France.” 

This name made her for- 
tune, her reputation became 
ai... . >, v...... European : 



1 Mais toujoars, chose Grange, au milieu de la joie, 
Elle garde un simstre aspect d'oiseau de proic, 
Elle mile au plamr un funibre flambeau, 

Au* suaves parfums un odcur de tombeau.” 


The charming poet, Theodore de Bauyille, addressed these verses to 
her : 

“ Elssler, Taghoni, Carlotta, sceurs divines. 

O ie>ncs du ballet, toutes les trois si belles, 

Qu'un Homcre dbloui fera nymphes un jour, 

Ce n'est plus vous la danse : allons, coupcz vos ailcs, 

Eteignez vos regards ; ec n’est plus vous 1'amour. 

\ " C’est notre Pomare dont la danse fantasque, 

Avec scs tordions fnssonnants et peaches, 

■ — - Aiguillonne a present comme un tambour de basque, 

^ Les rapides lutteurs a sa robe attaches.” 



QUEEN POMARE' 

The ambition which devoured her cast a shadow on her brow. It was 
'her ruin. She made her debut at the Palais-Royal, where she danced the 
Polka, and was outrageously hissed. For a time after this she lived 
obscurely in Paris, and this queen of a day died poor and forsaken in a 
house of the Rue d* Amsterdam. 
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CHAPTER XI 

"Public 'Ruth — Rant lag h — The Chaumicre — The Seeaux Tall — The Trait— The 
’Delta— The Chateau-Rouge— The lie d' Jmour — L'Orhe and Let Jeaetas 
— The Mart — The Victoire — The ‘Bourdon — The Hal det Chum — The 
Montesquieu— The Valentino — The Jardut d'lhver — The Lae Samt-Fergeau — 
The grand Saint-Martin and the Deteente de la CourtiUc—The Closerie its 
Lilas — f ’Bulker 





E have seen the dances of the nobility, dances of decorative 
steps and statuesque attitudes rather than of movement, dis- 
appear one by one during the latter half of the eighteenth 
century. But the Revolution popularised and thus com- 


pletely metamorphosed dancing. The proud Minuet and the chilly Country 
Dance were replaced by the graceful and charming Waltz, soon to be 
followed by eccentric dances such as the dishevelled Cancan. Hitherto the 
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only dancing, save that of the Court and the theatre, had been the jigging 
and stamping of the country tavern, the leafy arcade, the village green, 
where noble and burgher appeared but rarely. In certain rustic fetes (such 
as the Flemish Kermess, immortalised by Teniers) a tradition of the 
Bacchanalia seemed to survive. 

About 1793, certain speculators, shrewdly appreciative of new chore- 



graphic tendencies, conceived the idea of providing Paris with public 
gardens. Successively there sprang into existence the Jardin Boutin (the 
old Tivoli),* the Champs Elysces, the Elyste Bourbon, Marbceuf, the Parc 

* “This occupied * great space at the loot of the Rue de Clichy, on the present site 
of the Rue etc Londres wut the Passage Tnoli. Here *U chit ‘fan of the frir' which is 
cien to this day the delight of the patrons of the Kermess was to be had in abundance. 
Hither resorted the gilded youth of the Directory with their •jJtxetiti, or long plaited love- 
locks. Here Madame Tallitn led her mm of IscrtyciU 1 and tMcrceJUtx. Which of ns 
has not heard some ancestral relathe dilate upon the joys of this earthly paradise, and 
especially upon the emotions inspired in our grandmothers by the then novel delights op— 
the iWwtjgxes rtiift." — {Pjrn ft! iaese.) I 

“All the boudoirs of Flora are open, and the vast and bexueifal Tiroh unite * an 
eager crowd of Parisian sweethearts to the shades of iugto' es Long has this delightful place 
been a favourite haunt of the most charming societv. Trumpets a nif rework* announce 
the prelude of the /tie. Already the merriment has begun — under the trees, on the gteen 
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Monceaux, the Hameau de Chantilly, Frascati, the Jardin d’Isis, the Salon 
de Mars, the Salon de Flore, and many others. 

So numerous were they that a song of the day ran as follows : ' 

“A Pap hoi on s'ennuic. 

On discrre Monccau, 

Lc Jardin d’ldahc, 

Voit s’enfuir scs oiscaux , 



Dc la foule abusdc, 

J’ai vu les curieux, 

Baillcr dans l’Elysifc 
Commc des bienheureu*.” 


lawn, beside the brook, in the paths of the great flower-garden. Some linger under the 
lindens to applaud Oliver and his tricks, the magician and his oracles, the big clcphantmnd 
his driver, the parroquet and her old master. Nimble and volatile youth tosses the shuttle- 
cock, or flies through the air on the see-saw, the wooden horse, and the merry-go-round. 

“But the signal is given ; the orchestra is ready ; it strikes up a dance beloved of the 
'fair ; and shrubbery and grove, and all else are deserted. Hands join and hearts beat, 
happy pairs set to each other and are off Pleasure animates the lady and love the gallant, 
and the Graces inspire attitude and step. The Waltz quickens, becomes more 
absorbing. . . . And overhead young Saqui walks the air on his tight-iope, and Ruggieri, 
the dexterous' - pyrotechnist, illuminates all with his marvels.” — (Anonymous author, quoted 
by Alfred Delvau in hii Cjlicrei Ponuenaes.) 
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The Ranelagh was among the first public balls of the close of the 
eighteenth century. A gatekeeper of the Bois de Boulogne, doubtless aware 
of 'the'" success of a simitar 
entertainment in London, 
opened a public dancing- 
place on the lawns of Passy 
in 1774, and gave it the 
name of Ranelagh. The 
Controller of Lakes and 
Forests was strongly opposed 
to the opening of the estab- 
lishment. It caused a great 
commotion in high places, 
and Parliament annulled the 
concession made to the gate- 
keeper by the Prince de 
Soubise, governor of La 
Muette. But Marie-Antoin- 
ette was on the side of the 
dancers, and the licence was 
finally ratified. 

Ranelagh was aristocratic 
and fashionable. Madame 
Recamier and Madame Tallien (“ Our Lady of Thermidor ”) paraded 
there, clothed in “ the Athenian fashion," that is to say, in gowns of 
gauze slit down the sides from hip to ankle, so as to show a good deal 
of the person, and two gold rings encircling the thighs, 

“ D’uji- tUsH. unf cbujt, troq liyr., 

. Ces belles Grecques sont sctucs , 

Un souffle peut Ie granger, 

Et nous les montrer routes nuts 
Ail* yeux, sous cut, un voile adroit 
Promet one beautc dmne , 

Rjrement U forme qu’on soit, 

V*ut eelle que l*on devane ” 

Ranelagh was closed during the Revolution, and did “not reopen till 
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1796. It renewed its earlier successes, but declined again in 1814, only, 
however, to attain unequalled prosperity under the Restoration, under 
Louis Philippe, under the Second Republic, and under the Second Empire. 

In 1849, the manager celebrated the seventy-fourth anniversary of its . 
opening by a grand evening Jett for its frequenters. He also gave a great 
annual ball for the benefit of the poor of Passy. This was preceded by a * 
concert, in which appeared distinguished artists such as M. and Madame 
Lefebure-Wely. 

Being a good way from the centre of Paris, Ranelagh was available only 
to such dancers as were rich enough to keep on hire a carriage. All this 
was changed by the opening of the railway to Auteuil. Then a new public 
poured in — tradespeople, grisettes, clerks, students — and society turned 
its back on the place ; its palmy days were over. Nicholas II. alighted at 
Ranelagh station when he visited Paris in 1896. 

A little book, very rare nowadays, describes how, about 1788, an 
Englishman called Tinkson raised certain thatched sheds near the Observa- 
tory, where he organised a ball. The originality of this rustic creation 
drew the crowd. At a later date Tinkson, now in partnership with a 
neighbouring restaurant-keeper, replaced these sheds by a large and 
ostentatious hall— the Grande Chaumiere. 

Tinkson, denounced in 1793 to the revolutionary tribunal as a suspect, 
was forced to flee the country. The fate of his partner is unknown ; but 
eventually we find the great-granddaughter of this restaurant-keeper married 
to the famous Lahire, who won for the Chaumiere the great popularity it 
enjoyed so long. The management of M. Lahire dates from 1 840. 


“A three-headed dog," says our inchtre, “kept watch at the gates of hell ; a monster 
of seven heads Forbade approach to the Golden Fleece ; but the Cbaumiire possesses sn 
Pire Lahire a guardian who, without being dog or dragon, has muen in common with 
these famous classical warders. Pcre Lahire has an eagle’s eye, in itself worth all the ejes 
of Argus. At his post when the ball begins, majestic of stature, an imposing presence, he 
nips every tendency to disorder in the bud. Would )ou steal a kiss in the ‘first figure,’ 
would you be skittish in the ‘set to partners, 1 would you ‘galop’ like a lunatic? 
Beware, Lahire 1 His voice thunders. Vou must restrain your ardour : quick of foot as of 
eye, he svul kick you out in a trice. He is wine-merchant as well as proprietor of the 
Chaumiire,- Bacchus and Terpsichore join hands : this double business has brought him a 
large fortune and a notable portliness. 
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with a certain grace of 


“ He loves peace and order; he reigns without pomp, and even 
voice and gesture, which inspires respect and goodwill.” 


Gavarni, the great artist and humorist, has said : “ The Chaumiere 
is a big garden, where young 
folks go of a Sunday to 
enjoy sacred music after 
vespers. You hear your 
music as you stroll through 
bower and thicket, or be- 
tween flower-beds, or on 
green grass among daisies 
and wild roses, with some 
fair piece of frivolity leaning 
against your shoulder. Under 
starry gas-jets this sacred 
music will presently excite 
the wild Cancan, that is 
continually setting the 
authorities and the dancers 
at odds.” 

Our Uttle book tells us more of this Canca' 1 * which it calls the French 
Cachucha : 

“The invasion of France bp [he Castilian Cachucha will prose a no less momentous 
historical fact than the first importation of the potato. • • • Some dap folks will say : A 
Duke of Orleans succeeded to the throne during the reign of the Cachucha. I am not 
here to chronicle Pctitpa or Mabille, nor any of those b»U “-dancers who follow mechani- 
s cally geometrical figures chalked on a stage ; nor am I here to eulogise the Taglioms, the 
Fanny Etsslers, the Crisis, who obey cast-iron regulations, who permit themselves no 
pirouette, no gesture, no step, which is not measured and calculated beforehand : I 
celebrate the free and buoyant student, who follows his own inspiration, and the grivtU 
whose unstudied movements speak frankly of pleasure and love. 

“As the music strikes up, the student falls academically ,nto position left foot forward,., 
head on one side, back cursed, tight arm round his partner- She, her left hand on his 
shoulder, clings to him like an amaranth to a palm tree. the right hand she pulls 

forward a fold of her dress, while her scarf, drawn tightly round her figure, defines its 
contours with provocative exactness. _ 

“They are off! It is a helter-skelter of bewildering of electrifying enthusiasm. 
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One dancer Jeans languidly o\er, straightening himself again with vivacity } another races 
the length of the ball-room, stamping with pleasure. This girl darts by as if inviting a fall, 
winding op with a saucy, coquettish skip; that other passes and fepasscs languidly, as if 
melancholy and exhausted ; but a cunning bound now and then, and a febrile quiver, 
testify to the keenness of her sensations and the voluptuousness of her movements. They 
mingle, cross, part, meet again, with a swiftness and fire that must have been fett to l 
described 

“Plutarch defined the dancing of his time as a silent assembly, a speaking picture 
what then shall we call the Cancan * It is a total dislocation of the human body, by whic 
the soul expresses an extreme energy of sensation. The French Cachucha is a supei 
human language, not of this world, learnt assuredly from angels or from demons." 


How many elderly magistrates, notaries, ministers even — for there hav 
been so many ! — who have retired to the safe obscurity of the province 
still remember the stupendous nights of the Chaumiere 1 The memory ( 
that joyous Bohemian time haunts them like a dream ; it warms them mot 
than the sunshine that plays about their white hair. They have all bee 
there, those makers and administrators of the law, barristers, physician 
surgeons ! That bizarre haunt has been frequented by the elect and by tf 
outcast ; it has seen both the future and the past. 

The Sceaux Ball was opened in 1795, under the chestnuts of the park 
that had sheltered the castle of the Duchesse du Maine. Generations have 
danced under those venerable trees. Muicadins, Incroyables, MtrvtiUeuXy 
men and women of the Directory, of the Empire, of the Restoration, have 
vied with each other there in the extravagance of their costumes. Towards 
the end of the Second Empire, this ball, its splendour finally eclipsed, had 
become the haunt of the grocer and the market-gardener. 

The Prado, one of the most fashionable of pleasure resorts early in the 
century, had once re-echoed to sacred songs. It occupied the site of the 
church ol Saint Barthelemy, a royal parish. A theatre replaced the church, 
a masonic lodge succeeded the theatre, and a dancing-room the masonic 
temple. 

Dating from 1810, the Prado dancing-saloon prospered for about fifty 
"years, and then made way for the long robe, that is to say, for the Tribunal 
de Commence. 

The Prado was hidden away in one of the most picturesque corners of 
old Paris, in the malodorous Passage de Flore, between the Marche aux 
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Fleurs and the site of the pillory, near the Conciergerie and Notre Dame, 
and the Morgue — among convicts and judges, death and flowers ! One got 
to the Prado by following a long covered passage, terminating in a wide 
stone staircase that led to the hall. This h all was divided into two separate 
parts, the Rotonde and the 
Grand Salon. The rotunda 
was reserved for students 
and grisettes; in the great 
saloon were to be seen, 
every Monday and Thursday, 
the 'choregraphic celebrities 
of the time — Clara Fontaine, 

Mogador, Louise la Baloch- 
euse, Rose Pompon, Mala- 
koff, Jeanne la Juive, See . — 
who performed eccentric 
dances to the music of an 
orchestra conducted by 
Pilodo. 

Who now remembers the 
Delta, popular from 1815 
till the Restoration ? And 
many others, the very names 
of which are forgotten. Lugete Veneres Cuptdmesque ! The Hermitage 
dancing saloon, founded in 1815,311 old bal de barrtire, the delight of clerks 
and grisettes until 1862, is already a memory of the past. “The garden," 
says Delvau, “ with its trees, that gave such a cheerful air to the Boulevard 
des Martyrs, had shady nooks in which to drink the traditional March beer 
and munch the famous crumbly three-cornered puff - . The orchestra was not 
numerous, but big enough for the frequenters of the place, who were not 
exacting. Male and female, they came there to frolic ; and frolic they did, 
with merry hearts and legs, to the sound of a fiddle, a clarionet, and perhaps r 1 ^ 
a cornet it piston. Later on, not to be behind the times, the orchestra was 
reinforced by a few other wind and string instruments, which did no 
harm. _ 
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“ Having shone under the Restoration, under Louis Phittppe, under the 
Republic, and under the Empire, with varying fortunes and a changing 
public, the Hermitage disappeared in 1862. Its trees were cut down, its 
groves delivered over to the spoiler, its orchestra demolished ; solid six- 
storeyed houses, like those of 
the Rue de Rivoli, arose where 
the garden had been. 

“ ‘ La-b»s, la-bn, taut au bout de U 

II cxistait dans la rue Clignm- 
coun 

lln gai chateau ou s’amusaient 
nos pires. 

Ah * ines anns, itgrettoM-le 
toujours.’ ” 

The Chateau-Rouge occupied 
the site of a former residence of 
the beautiful Gabrielle d’Estrees, 
on the summit of the Butte 
Clignancourt. In 1814 its 
orchestra was silenced by 
artillery and musketry ; it 
became the headquarters of 
King Joseph, Napoleon’s brother, when he was President of the Council of 
Defence. From one of its upper windows, the Brigade-major of the 
National Guard and Director of the Depot of Fortification of Paris studied 
the movements of the besieging Allies. When, after some time, its balls 
again re-opened, they were continued till 1848, the date of the first reform 
banquet. The establishment disappeared upon the opening up of the 
Boulevard Ornano. 

About 1830, the Chateau-Rouge was in its glory. Every Saturday, 
fireworks illuminated the gloomy Butte, and the neighbouring citizens with 
their families enjoyed the gratuitous show — from the outside. And three 
times a week, fashionable Paris climbed the hill to amuse itself. 
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Many another dancing saloon prospered between 1830 and 1850. 
There was the lie 
d’ Amour : 

“L’lle d ’Amour 
Est an amour d'tle, 

L'llc d'Amour, 

C'est un chouette sejour. 

Flaneurs du faubourg, 

Flaneurs de la wile, 

Venez 1 Pile d’Amour, 

C’esr on chouette sijour ! " 

So ran a song of the 
day. To the He went 
dandies in Bolivar hats 
and SouvarofF boots, to 
meet elegant ladies in 
spencers, their powdered 
hair brushed back and tied 
in bobs on the napes of 
their neck, h t enfant, or 
crowned perhaps by the 
high poke-bonnet and plumes of the chapeau a la girafe. The lie 
d'Amour was installed beyond the old barrier of Belleville, near the Rue 
Rigolo, in an odd-looking house since displaced by the town-hall of 
Belleville. 

The ball variously named the Astic, the Acacias, or the Reine-Blanche 
was frequented, between 1830 and 1850, by some great artists and their 
models. Meissonier, Daubigny, Daumier, Cham, Staal, and Bertali were 
often seen here. Another habituee of the place was the beautiful Jewess 
who sat for Fame in Paul Delaroche's fresco. Fame distributing Crowns , 
which decorates the hemicycle of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. At this time,''*' 
each public ball (and Delvau couhts sixty-three) had its special features and 
its special public. 

At the Mars, and at the Victoire, near the Military School, soldiers 
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danced disorderly Cancans with partners of a non-vestal type. The 
Bourdon, installed in a tavern called the Elysee des Arts, had, prior to 
1848, a short popularity with the artistic frequenters of the Astic. Later, 
it was the resort of the youth of the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, and of Jews. 
The Bal des Chiens was a Cythera of the populace which flourished about 
1840 in the Rue St. Honor!. 
This is how Gerard de Nerval 
describes it : 

“The old hand exclaims, ‘Are 
you coming in ? it’s a lively 
place 1 ’ And so indeed it is ! 
The house, which is approached 
by a long alley, is like an antique 
gymnasium. Here youth finds all 
that is needed to develop its muscles 
— and its wits : on the ground- 
floor a cafe and billiard-room, on 
the first floor our ball-room, on 
the second a fencing and boxing 
saloon, on the third a daguerreo- 
type studio. 

“ But at night there is no 
question of the gloves or of 
portraits. A deafening brass 
band, led by M. Hesse, nicknamed Decati, draws us irresistibly towards 
the ball-room. We fight our way through hawkers of biscuits and 
cakes to a sort of vestibule, where are tables at which we are privileged 
to demand a glass of something in exchange for our twenty-five centime 
tickets. 

“And now we perceive pillars among which flit merry parties of dancers. 
And we must not smoke, for smoking is forbidden save in the vestibule. 
So we throw away our cigars, which are promptly picked up by young men 
less fortunate than we. Yet things might be worse : there are certain 
deficiencies of costume no doubt ! — but then this is what they call in Vienna 
an undress ball. Let us not be too proud : the women here are as good 
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as lots of others ; and, as to the men, we may parody Alfred de Musset in 
Les DervicJies fares, and say of them : 

“*Ne 1 m derange pas, ils t’appelleraicnt r hen 
Ne les msulte pas, car its te valent bicn ” 

“ Good society is dull compared with this The large hall is painted 
yellow. Respectable visi- 
tors lean against the 
pillars, under the ‘No 
smoking ' placards, and 
only expose their chests 
to the elbows, their toes 
to the tramplings of 
waltzers and galopists. 

When dancing intermits 
there is a rush to the 
tables. About eleven 
o’clock the work - girls 
go home, making way 
for women from the 
theatres, the music-halls, 
and such like. The 
orchestra strikes up rcith 
renewed vigour for this 
new audience, and does 
not give over till mid- 
night.” 

We have seen a dancing-hall replace a church ; we may now note 
the Montesquieu dancing-rooms transformed into a restaurant, a Bouillon 
Duval, the first of its kind, in 1854. This hall was one of the largest and 
finest in Paris, but frequented only by the dregs of the popuface. 

The Valentino was somewhat better ordered, but nothing to boast of;' 
it prospered exceedingly during the concerts and masquerades got up by 
Musard. 

“ The Barthelemy,” says Delvau, “ was known originally as* the Ball of 
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the Turnip-fields. It was probably so called' because its promoter had 
chosen for the dancing of the youth of the Temple quarter a waste, sandy, 
uncultivated bit of ground where nothing would grow but weeds or turnips. 
Here, in a rickety wooden shed, waltzing went on as merrily in fine 
weather as on a polished floor ; but when it rained, the roof leaked, and 

there was mud underfoot, 
and the provident dancer 
protected his partner’s 
dress with an umbrella. 
It was a very primitive 
affair — just the thing for 
its patrons 

“ Despite, or because 
of its imperfections, it was 
much resorted to by the 
grisettes of the Boulevard 
du Temple and the quar- 
ters adjacent. New build- 
ings, however, including 
the barracks, ousted the 
old dancing - shed ; the 
owner of which, not to 
be too far away from his 
patrons, built a hall more 
adapted to modern needs 
in the Rue du Chateau d’Eau : thus the Salle Barthelemy succeeded the 
Champs des Navets. 

“ The new establishment tried hard for a while to be at once a ball- 
room, a concert-hall, a theatre, and an opera-house, but at last made up its 
mind to be merely a dancing-saloon — pretty well frequented on Sundays, 
Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays. Its winter balls have a special vogue 
with certain classes of masqueraders : here are to be seen not only pierrots 
and pierrettes as at other balls, but also this , ehicards, and even balochards— 
three types almost as extinct elsewhere as the mastodon and the mega- 
losaurus. 
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“You, who have only a hearsay knowledge of the eccentricities of jour 
father’s time, and who have not seen a chicard of 1838 except in Gavarni’s 
sketches, go to a Batthelemy masquerade. There you will meet this modern 
harlequin who has gone so far afield for his cOstume : his gauntlets belong 
to Jean de Paris, his 
breeches to the reign 
of Louis XIII., his 
waistcoat to Le Sage’s 
Turcaret, his epaulettes 
to the National Guard, 
his helmet to antiquity. 

There, too, you will 
find the balochard with 
his blue smock-frock, 
his red heavy-cavalry 
trousers, and his grey 
felt hat.” 

In 1856 there died 
at Batignolles a man 
who had enjoyed a 
fleeting success — Victor 
Bohan. To his in- 
genious initiative we 
owe the Winter Gar- 
den. Fond of flowers, 
and especially of the 
dahlia, it occurred to him to build a great glass conservatory, duly 
heated, in which exotic flowers should bloom despite of snow or storm 
outside. He carried out his idea, but no permanent success attended 
the concerts and masquerades of his fairy palace. His Castle of Flowers 
had a prosperity almost as ephemeral as the bloom of its roses, and this, 
notwithstanding that Cellarius appeared here (during the Exhibition of 
18 jj) with his troupe of dancing-girls, that Musard shook the glass 
roof with an orchestra a hundred and twenty strong, that Olivier 
Metra conducted, and the brothers lionnet and Darder appeared for 
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the first time at a concert. But this will suffice to keep its memory 
green. 

The Ba! du Vieux Chene was Jong-lived ; doubtless its name was lucky. 
Its roses could not wither, for no rose bloomed in the shadow of the Old 
Oak. A special society exercised its muscles here nightly, in the stagnant „ 
and nauseating atmosphere of 
the back-room of a wine-shop 
of the Rue Mouffetard. 

“The frequenters of the 
Vieux Chene,” says Delvau, 
the great authority on popular 
dancing-saloons, “are of that 

truly sinister Parisian breed 
which shoots up from the 
paving-stones and the gutter 
— the breed that Victor Hugo 
has personified, and striven to 
idealise, in Gavroche. Here 
swarm Gavroches, Montpar- 
nasses, and Claquesous, with 
their Eponines and Famines — 
blackguards of fourteen and 
trulls of twelve — boys who 
have never known childhood 
and girls who have never known innocence — every one of them on the 
straight road to transportation or the House of Correction, food for 
Cayenne and Saint-Lazare. The Faubourg Saint-Marceau does not set 
itself up to furnish Paris with Joans of Arc or winners of the Montyon 
prize, with models of conduct, or angels of virtue ! ” 

It was not safe to enter in a coat. The blouse was the thing, and the 
characteristic black silk cap. Nor was this enough. The famous casquelte 
had to be worn just right, flattened to a nicety, not tilted too much back- 
wards, or forwards, or to one side. Then, too, the visitor had to make up 
his face a little, to affect a horny hand and dirty nails, to be master of the- 
catchwords of his company. If, in spite of all this, he betrayed himself, it 
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behoved him to make himself scarce as quickly as possible, for there was an 
open clasp-knife in every pocket. 

We turn now to the Lac Saint-Fargeau. On the plateau of Belleville, on 
the site of a former Parc Saint-Fargeau, an old carpenter, the father of 
# fourteen lusty sons, owned a workshop and a piece of ground. In the 
midst of his territory was a 
limpid lake, fed by an in- 
visible spring. The depth 
was unknown, no sounding 
had reached to the bottom. 

According to popular tra- 
dition, a woman, given over 
to a hopeless passion, had 
wept so abundantly here that 
her tears had filled a yawning 
chasm, into which she finally 
threw herself. About 1850, 
the carpenter’s shop was 
turned into a dancing-saloon, 
which took its name from 
the lake. The owner con- 
structed merry-go-rounds and 
a switch-back railway, and an 
artificial island. The clerks, 
mechanics, and market-gardeners 01 the neighbourhood rowed on the lake, 
mounted the wooden horses, or danced frantically in the saloon. 

Not far off was the hamlet of La Courtillc— an ill-famed place. 
Visitors, it was said, were murdered there nightl), while those who escaped 
with life were robbed. There was much exaggeration in all this. Probably 
the workmen of the neighbourhood discouraged the 'attentions of well- 
dressed strangers to the workwomen of La Courtillc rather roughly. 

It was from the dancing-saloon and tavern called the Grand Saint-Martin, 
situated on the slope below' the Lac Saint-Fargeau, that 2 famous carnival 
procession, called the Dtscente de la Courtillc , set out every year for Paris. 

The Grand Saint-Martin belonged at that time to Desnoyez, one of 
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the first time at a concert. But this will suffice to keep its memory 

green. 

The Bal du Vieux Chene was long-lived ; doubtless its name was lucky. 

Its roses could not wither, for no rose bloomed in the shadow of the Old 
Oak. A special society exercised its muscles here nightly, in the stagnant . 

and nauseating atmosphere of 
the back-room of a wine-shop_ 
of the Rue Mouffetard. 

“ The frequenters of the 
Vieux Chene,” says Delvau, 
the great authority on popular 
dancing-saloons, “are of that 
truly sinister Parisian breed 
which shoots up from the 
paving-stones and the gutter 
— the breed that Victor Hugo 
has personified, and striven to 
idealise, in Gavroche. Here 
swarm Gavroches, Montpar- 
nasses, and Claquesous, with 
their Eponines and Fantines — 
blackguards of fourteen and 
trulls of twelve — boys who 
have never known childhood 
and girls who have never known innocence — every one of them on the 
straight road to transportation or the House of Correction, food for 
Cayenne and Saint-Lazare. The Faubourg Saint- Marceau does not set 
itself up to furnish Paris with Joans of Arc or winners of the Montyon 
prize, with models of conduct, or angels of virtue ! ” 

It was not safe to enter in a coat. The blouse was the thing, and the 
characteristic black silk cap. Nor was this enough. The famous casque tie 
had to be worn just right, flattened to a nicety, not tilted too much back- 
wards, or forwards, or to one side. Then, too, the visitor had to make up 
his face a little, to affect a horny hand and dirty nails, to be master of the 
catchwords of his company. If, in spite of alt this, he betrayed himself, it 
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behoved him to make himself scarce as quickly as possible, for there was an 
open clasp-knife in every pocket. 

We turn now to the Lac Saint-Fargeau. On the plateau of Belleville, on 
the site of a former Parc Saint-Fargeau, an old carpenter, the father of 
^fourteen lusty sons, owned a workshop and a piece of ground. In the 
midst of his territory was a 
limpid lake, fed by an in- 
visible spring. The depth 
was unknown, no sounding 
had reached to the bottom. 

According to popular tra- 
dition, a woman, given over 
to a hopeless passion, had 
wept so abundantly here that 
her tears had filled a yawning 
chasm, into which she finally 
threw herself. About 1850, 
the carpenter’s shop was 
turned into a dancing-saloon, 
which took its name from 
the lake. The owner con- 
structed merry-go-rounds and 
a switch-back railway, and an 
artificial island. The clerks, 
mechanics, and market-gardeners ot the neighbourhood rowed on the lake, 
mounted the wooden horses, or danced frantically in the saloon. 

Not far off was the hamlet of La Courtille— an ill-famed place. 
Visitors, it was said, were murdered there nightly, while those who escaped 
with life were robbed. There was much exaggeration in all this. Probably 
the workmen of the neighbourhood discouraged the "attentions of well- 
dressed strangers to the workwomen of La Courtille rather roughly. 

It was from the dancing-saloon and tavern called the Grand Saint-Martin, 
situated on the slope below the Lac Saint-Fargeau, that a famous carnival 
procession, called the Descents de la Courtille , set out every year for Paris. 

The Grand Saint-Martin belonged at that time to Desnoyez, one of 
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the celebrities of Paris. Around his establishment stood seven others of 
various sorts, each of which contributed its quota of revellers to the pro- 
cession. Of these seven, the most important was the Salle Favie, now used 
for public meetings of a more decorous kind. The Grand Saint-Martin 
faced the Salle Favie ; It was kept open night and day from Shrove Sunday 



till Ash Wednesday. During the Descente, which began at six on Ash 
Wednesday morning, every window commanding the Ruede Paris was let at 
a fabulous price. 

It was the custom for masquers from all the public balls of Paris to 
spend the last night of the Carnival at La Courtille, winding up by a 
banquet of oysters and white wine at the Favie and the Grand Saint-Martin. 
After the orgy, began the famous Descenfe, one of the most curious sights of 
eccentric Paris, recalling the ancient Bacchanalia. 

Lord Seymour, nicknamed Mtlord V JrsouiUe (Lord Blackguard), 
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and a rake if ever there was one, .always attended this procession. 
Standing up in a carriage, he used to scatter gold pieces right and left, done 
up in paper like sugar-plums. When the procession made its usual halt at 
the well-known restaurant Les Vendanges de Bourgogne, tins God of the 
Orgy, as Louis Bloch calls him, was to be found at an upper window, 
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ladling red-hot guineas down upon the crowd. It was his delight to 
hear the screams and maledictions of the women and starveling children 
who flung themselves on this infernal manna, and were trodden under- 
foot and wounded by the mob. It is impossible to describe certain 
further excesses, which would revolt the reader ; they eventually forced the 
authorities to suppress this survival of a barbarous age. 

But long ere this was done, the proprietors of the two principal 
establishments from which issued this stormy torrent of mud and tinsel 
must have made large fortunes. It is related of Desnoyez that he had no 
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time to count his takings at the Grand Saint-Martin. The money as it 
came in was dropped into a funnel on the counter, terminating over a cask in 
the cellar. When this funnel became choked, Desnoyez knew that his cask 
was full. Then he went down and replaced it by another, leaving Madame 
Desnoyez with a salad bowl into which, during the interval, each customer 
paid his reckoning as he passed. The provisioning of this house was on a 
correspondingly extensive scale. Five hundred hogsheads of wine stood 
at one time iji the cellar. Living oxen were bought for meat, every- 
thing was made on the premises. Thirty-two wedding-parties were counted 
m one day, all feasting at once in the Grand Saint-Martin. Desnoyez had 
a brother who fell in Egypt, at the Battle of the Pyramids ; his name is 
engraved on the Arc de Triomphe. “ When a hero like Desnoyez falls,” 
cried Kleber, “ what must we do ? We must avenge him 1 ” 

The Pre Catalan, opened in 1856, was short-lived, despite its Spanish 
dances, its children's balls, its marionettes, its kiosks, and its aquariums. 
It was admirably managed, and charmingly situated in the Bois de Boulogne, 
but too far from the centre of Paris. 

Contemporary with the Pre Catalan was the Folies-Roberl, a ball with 
distinctive and well-marked features. It consisted of a large saloon, 
regular in shape, and surrounded from floor to ceiling by Oriental or 
Italian galleries. At the end of this was an unroofed hall, where dancing 
went on in summer. The galleried hall was capable of hplding some 1800 
to 2000 guests, and here various foreign national dances, taught by the 
manager to his pupils, were nightly performed with extraordinary energy. 
The names of these dances were set forth on placards, displayed in pro- 
minent parts of the building — the Fricassee, the Roberka, the Polichinelle, 
the Gavotte, the Mariniere, the Russe, the Ecossaise, the Valse, the Polka, 
the Redowa, the Schott'tsche, the Mazurka, the Varsoriatts, the Mongroise, 
the Sicilienne, and various Oriental dances. 

A whirlpool of dancers, and an incessant stream of dazzled visitors, 
moved under the chandeliers of this imposing hall. Olivier Metra con- 
ducted its orchestra for some time, and his waltz, Lt Tour du i Monde , was 
first performed here. 

About this time, that is to say in 1859, the Casino Cadet was 
founded on the site of the mansion successively occupied by Marshal 
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Clausel and by the Danish Minister. Arban conducted its orchestra, and 
crowds were drawn to the place by the feminine celebrities whose resort it 
was. Here were to be seen Kigolboche, Rosalba, Alice la Proven^ale, 
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Malibran, Mademoiselle Georges, Mademoiselle Duchesnois, and Madame 
Boulanger. 

“Thfe Promenade,” says Delvau, “is frequented by the higher hetairi 
of Paris — by courtesans of every grade and variety. It is their Bourse : 
they do business here.” 

The Casino Cadet had a branch establishment — the Casino d’Asnieres — 

established in a charm- 
ing country house, in 
a park of fine old full 
trees. 

“The midnight 
departure for home of 
all these dancers,” con- 
tinues Delvau, “is a 
curious sight. Three 
or four times a week, 
at the same hour, they 
crowd the Rue Cadet 
and the adjacent streets, 
and swarm into the 
little railway - station, 
imitating the cries of every zoological genus — the yelping of foxes, the 
cheeping of chickens, the lowing of cattle," &c. 

We will only mention the Bal du Grand Turc ; it was frequented 
chiefly by Alsatians. It used to be in the Boulevard Barbes, and was a . 
merry place, despite the black clothes of the men, and the big bows of black 
ribbon on their partners’ heads. 

The Bal de 1 ’Elysee-Montmartre disappeared in 1^94, after a career of 
half a century. It was much patronised in its day, especially by artists and 
literary people. La Goulue and Grille d’Egout were stars here. It is 
mentioned in the ytssommir, for the great Zola did not overlook Bohemian 
balls in his portraiture of the shady side of Parisian life. 

“We remarked in this establishment,” says M. Louis Bloch, “a fair- 
baited girl of barely eighteen, emaciated and pale as death ; La Palotte 
(Pale-Face) they called her. Apparently too weak to stand alone, she 
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leaned on the arm of a young man, while the music of a stormy orchestra, 
with an ear-splitting cornel <t piston, shook the room. Suddenly, at a sign 
from her companion, this corpse-like girl flung herself among the dancers. 
She danced madly, indefatigably, with all the ardour of an enthusiastic 
debutante, with a chance 
cavalier whom she 
picked up. Then she 
drank five glasses ot 
chartreuse. After the 
next dance — for she 
danced every one, and 
each with a new partner 
— she drank a bowl of 
mulled wine. And soon 
after that, a glass of 
American punch. All 
this was quietly and 
unobtrusively watched 
from a corner by her 
* friend,’ the young man 
who had sent her to 
dance : his piercing dark eyes seemed to magnetise the girl. At last La 
Palottc took her departure with an elderly man, whereupon the ‘ friend ’ 
rose and followed the two.” 

The opening of the Moulin Rouge caused the Elysee-Montmartre to be 
deserted. 

But the public balls of the past are too many to mention ; we can 
speak here only of the most remarkable. There was a second Reine 
Blanche, installed, with grim originality, at the gate of the Montmartre 
cemetery ; and there was the Boule Noire, a regular tavern ball in the 
Rue des Martyrs. The Boule Noire was respectable only on Saturdays, 
when the small shopkeepers of the neighbourhood resorted to it. As to the 
Bal dc la Cave, we will let Delvau describe it : 

“The door opens and a descent yawns before us, dark as the pit. 
Taking our courage in both hands in default of a banister, we stumble 
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down a black and slippery stair. At the bottom we encounter strange 
sounds and a still stranger odour. The sounds are those of a melancholy 
fife and a strident violin, dominated by the sinister drone of a double-bass. 
The odour is due to the smoke of a solitary oil-lamp and the fetid 
emanations of a crowded cellar. You are at the ball — which takes place 
every Sunday and Monday from six in the evening till eleven. 

“There is no conversation : dancing is done silently, like a task. And 
they who dance arc not 
men and women but 
shadows — shadows with 
only the crowns of their 
heads touched by the 
light of the solitary lamp 
that swings from the 
ceiling. When these 
shadows weary of their 
silent Cordax — when their 
task is done — they seat 
themselves round the 
cellar on a divan of 
empty kegs and drink brandy. Do not be too much horrified ; the brandy- 
drinkers are the inhabitants of the quarter, and the quarter is a proletarian 
one ; they leave you your barley-water, leave them their vitriol : rag-pickers 
are not squeamish. ... It is like a canvas by Van Ostade.” 

We must not forget the Bal du Mont-BIanc, the mustering-place of 
ladies’ maids and cooks ; the Rosiere in the Faubourg Saint-Antoine, which 
was not frequented by Nanterre's maidens, and Waux Hall, where the 
famous Pilodo flourished his bow ; but we must pass on to the Closerie 
• des Lilas, now known as the Bal Bullier. 

This spot did not always harbour the Cancan. Here, in former days, 
austere Carthusian friars meditated in their lonely gardens. The Revolution 
scattered them ; and the sacred ground trodden by their noiseless sandals 
was transformed into a resort of pleasure — the Closerie des Lilas. Yet no 
avenging bolt has fallen from on high ; the site bought for forty thousand 
francs fifty years ago is said to be worth one million four hundred thousand 
now. 
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The old Closerie des Lilas was frequented by the student-loving grijet/es, 
immortalised by Beranger. When Beranger was living close by in the Rue 
d’Enfer, he strolled out aimlessly one night and entered the Closerie. 
Somebody recognised him ; his name ran round the room. There was a 
rush ; there were cries of enthusiasm ; the old man was surrounded and 
almost suffocated by embraces and flowers. “Jeanne la Belle," says Delvau, 
“ pressed bee bouquet 
upon him. He accepted 
it with emotion. Then 
Delphine begged to be 
allowed to press her 
young lips on the 
wrinkled brow, where 
the laurels should have 
been. Stupefied by this 
frenzy .of admiration, 
the astounded poet 
submitted to every- 
thing. * I shall die 
happy now that I have kissed Beranger ! ' exclaimed Delphine ; whereupon 
all her companions, jealous of this distinction, imitated her example with 
such zeal as almost to smother the kindly old man who had loved them 
so well. Many of their sins must have been forgiven them that night, in 
virtue of the sincere and passionate enthusiasm they lavished on their dear 
poet, whom they sent home half dead ! For the time being they were all 
grisetles again, and made good resolutions — ebcu fugacts ! " 

The grisette has disappeared, the student’s mate is dead ; she has been 
succeeded by the woman of the Quartier Latin. She used to be content 
with a modest cap and a modest name. To-day she wears a fine hat with 
feathers and calls herself Georgette or Bebe, or Yvonne Vadrouille, for 
the highest professional celebrities of the Chahut and the Grand Ecart, 
such as Grille d’Egout, Rayon d’Or, La Goulue, and La Mome Fromage, 
rarely appear at Bullier j and the distinction of this ball is that its 
dancing is not professional. The real public dances here, and gets good 
sport for its money — sport which is, perhaps, not very elegant nor very 
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“correct," but which is at least youthful and animated, without being 
indecent. 

Those who dance at Bullter are grouped in different categories* 
according to the measure of their skill. They begin in the “kitchen," 
they pass on to the “ ante-room," from that to the “ drawing-room," and 
thence to the “ Prefecture ” — where there are no more worlds to conquer. 
Ah 1 how many memories the very name of Bullier recalls to those who 
have spent their twentieth year in Paris 1 




CHAPTER XII 

CWtJern Dancing — From tit SecmJ Empire It tit prcicni Time — Staetj 'Bal/i — Tie 
Ret tea! tf O/J Direct tn France axJ m Ferciga Ccitirlnet 

some years only two dances were danced in private ball— 
ims, viz., the Quadrille and the Valse. Under the latter 
ne we include all round dances, whether they are called 
Ika, Berline, Pas de Quatre, &c , for in all these, the dancer 
“ voltes " or turns ; in short, he waltzes. 

The Quadrille was already danced towards the end of the eighteenth 
century, under the name of the Country Dance — Contredanse. There were a 
considerable number of Contredanses, for at this period every dancing 
master arranged new ones for himself. Every little event served as a 
pretext for a new arrangement. But the invention in 1859 of the Imperial 
Quadrille by the ephemeral academic society of dancing-masters in Paris 
was the final creation. The fire of inspiration has since died out. 

To tell the truth, the Quadrille seems daily to lose in popularity. The 
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fascinating American Quadrille, which had so much success at first, is now ‘ 
more neglected than our national one. The same may be said of the 
Galop, which at one time was intoxicating, and with Musard at the Opera 
masked balls, even “infernal.” It was danced, gesticulated, yelled, by four 
thousand dancers, accompanied by the report of firearms, the wild ringing 
of bells, and the breaking of chairs. 

These times are long past : in society there is less dancing, and all 
gaiety has vanished from public balls, and even from the balls at the Opera. 
It has often been remarked recently but it was thirty years ago that the 
De Goncourts pronounced the funeral oration of these brilliant fetes. Their 
exclamation to the dancers is well known. “ For heaven's sake, pretend to 
be enjoying yourselves ’ ” (“ Mats, saperloite ! ayez ati moms Vair tie vous 
amuser ! ") 

The false nose disappeared • as part of the old-world humour, it had 
had its day. Towards the end of Louis Philippe’s reign, two millions 
of false noses were manufactured in a year ; two hundred and fifty thousand 
were*- sold in Paris, and the remainder were for the provinces and for 
exportation. It was even said that M. Guizot once thought of putting up 
the monopoly of false noses to auction ! Nowadays, poets, wits and 
draughtsmen have ceased to concern themselves with the Opera Balls ; 
Gavarni has had no successor. 

From the early days of the Second Empire, the decay of the Opera Balls 
was very apparent. 

They took place, however, every Saturday during the Carnival, and 
they were very brilliant, as compared with those of our own day. Gentle- 
men appeared at them in black coats, instead of being dressed as Polish 
lancers or fishermen, as in the time of Louis Philippe. But the 
masqueraders (who were fairty numerous) were dressed in the most 
picturesque fashion, and gave themselves up to the dance in the maddest 
and most riotous spirit. These were the days of Clodoche, the great, the 
hilarious Clodoche, a name adapted from bis true one, Clodomir 
Ricart. 

He made his first appearances in 1859 at the Casino Cadet, at the 
Chateau des Fleurs, the Casino of Asnieres, and the Opera Balt. He 
attracted some attention at first by the originality of his dancing, but his 
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invention of the famous Quadrille des Clodoches was a triumph. There 
were four dancers: himself (Clodoche), Flageolet, la Cornete and k 
Normandie. The two last were dressed as women, while Flageolet and 
himself retained their masculine garments. The names of their dances became 
famous : Les Pompiers de Nanterre, les 
Gendarmes de Landerneau , les Gommeux, 

&c. &c. : the wildest stories got about. 

It was said that the members of this 
troupe were undertaker’s mutes. 

Clodoche had the honour of dancing 
at the Jockey Club, and was even ad- 
mitted among the members sometimes, 
when he received the compliments 
showered on him with great respect. 

The Emperor, who had often heard 
of Clodoche, wished to see him, and he 
was presented at the Tuileries. The 
•same evening there was a ball at the 
Opera; the Emperor was present in a 
box, wrapped in a double domino, in 
order to preserve the strictest incognito. 

Clodoche knew of the Emperor’s pre- 
sence, and his dancing was more delirious Afi«. * b 7 

than ever. Before he left, the Emperor 

called him to the ante-room, and gave him a sealed letter containing four 
hundred francs. 

In the autumn of his life, after having whirled and eddied like the 
leaves, he disappeared like them. He retired to Chennevt'eres, to an 
eccentric chalet painted black, under some poplars, where he kept an inn. 
The mirth-provoking dancer, a fine old man, spent his last days here philo- 
sophically amusing himself by making quaint furniture, for he had not _ 
forgotten his old calling of cabinet-maker. He was surrounded by trophies 
of his triumphs, crowns of gold and silver, drawings and photographs of 
the famous Quadrille. Over the door was the simple sign : “ Au vieux 
Clodoche." 
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The public fetes of the Second Empire differed very little from their 
forerunners. They had neither a specially civil nor a specially military 
character, and were simply popular rejoicings, quite devoid of originality. 
A curious custom must, however, be mentioned. It was the fashion 
for the dandies and all the gilded youth of the day to invade the Morel 
ball at midnight of August 15, and turn out every one there. The men 
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were dressed in stable-jackets, with caps on their heads, the women in calico 
dresses and linen caps — hence the name of the bal de bonnets blancs. They 
all behaved like the dregs of the people • fought, drank the commonest 
wine, and used the vilest language. 

Society in the Second Empire was never so gay as during the period 
between the Exhibition and the “Terrible Year.” The winter of 1868 
was distinguished above all by its brilliant gaieties ; there were continual 
soirees, balls, receptions. Costume balls, which seemed to be reserved to 
Government circles, became a great attraction, and many of th' "rere 
exceptionally splendid. The Duchesse de Biss's - *'’ arrantred nm> *1 I st 
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a village wedding, which roused enormous enthusiasm. The beautiful Madame 
de Beaumont appeared as the bride ; Madame de Montgomery as a canteen- 
keeper, in the primrose uniform of the hussars of the First Republic; 
Madame de Galiffet wore a magnificent Renaissance costume. The cream of 
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Parisian society met at this ball. It was unique of its kind, vying with the 
great costume balls given by the Marquis de Chasseloup-Laubat, the naval 
minister. The Comtesse de Montgomery organised a burlesque ball the 
same winter, in which a Quadrille was danced by market-porters ( forts de 
la halle ), with their partners in the dress of the Marche des Innocents, a 
revival of one of the best ballets of the old Opera This was a great 
success. 

The Comte de Mauguy says that at this ball a commitsionnaire and a 
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mysterious gamekeeper puzzled all the guests. “But the most striking 
character, and the one who attracted most attention, was a pastry-cook 
(unless I am mistaken, the Marquis de Galiffet), who sat on the staircase 
leading to the second storey, addressing lively sallies to all the guests with 
a freedom oflanguage often" very embarrassing.” 

The season of 1869 had neither the gaiety nor the spirit of the preced- 
ing year. There was one splendid entertainment, however, at the Austrian 
Embassy. The Princesse de Metternich, in a black domino, and Madame 
de Pourtales as an Almee, carried off the honours of the evening. 

The same year there was a magnificent ball at the Hotel de Ville in 
honour of Prince and Princess Frederick Charles of Prussia, who were 
staying in Paris On January 18, 1870, the Prefect of the Seine and 
Madame Henri Chevreau gave a beautiful file, at which every one of 
distinction in politics, diplomacy, or letters, and all the leading repre- 
sentatives of the army and the law, were present. The Archduke Albert 
of Austria and the Archduchess were present for an hour, and went away 
dazzled. What gloomy morrows were to follow on this fete ! 

An old dancing-room, the Assommoir du Temple, which deserves men- 
tioning, disappeared in 1870. It was founded in 1846. It was a large 
room, lighted from the top, divided into three parallel aisles by stone 
pillars. Billiards were played in the galleries over the two sides. A thick 
layer of straw covered the floor, which was generally strewn with sleepers. 

“ On va par nbambellcs, 

D<5posatu les roann’qmns, 

Boir' des polichinellcs, 

Manger dcs arlequins.” r . 

. 

“Every week," says Adolphe Racot, “the human dunghill of the 
Assommoir was raked aside, and a ball was given, at which the rag-pickers 
were the most vigorous dancers." 

. I11 1870 the General Committee of the National Guard took possession 
of the Assommoir, and it was there that the Commune of Paris was pro- 
claimed, and all the revolutionary measures decided on which laid Paris 
waste from September 4 to the terrible days of May. 

The great chief of orchestral dance music during the eighteen years of 
the Empire, the successor of Musard, was Strauss, the man of the famous 
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cravat, who only laid dojvn his baton at the advent of the Republic. He 
came to England in 1873, in spite of his great age, to follow the Emperor’s 
coffin to the grave. , 

. “I remember,” says Parisis, “a pathetic incident at the official reception 
after the funeral. ' When the _ Empress caught sight of the old impresario, 
the brilliant spectacle of all the past fetes at which he had presided 



suddenly rose before her. She clasped her hands together piteously, her 
eyes filled with tears, and* sobs rose in her throat Strauss said to me as we 
retired, * I am not like any ordinary person to the Empress, my life and 
hers have been intimately connected, and from her earliest years my name 
has been associated with all her happiest memories I called the first Polka 
I ever composed the" Eugenie Polka, and dedicated it to Mademoiselle % de 
Montijo in 1846. The Polka was in its infancy, as it 11 ere, and was not 
then danced in official drawing-rooms ; it was first introduced to the 
Spanish Court by the Empress, where she danced it with M. de Courpon, 
the son of the rich stockbroker, and a famous Cotillion-leader at the 
Tuileries. Later I saw her in Paris, first 111 that aristocratic drawing-room 
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when: everything artistic was welcomed with so much hospitality, then in 
that gorgeous saloon, where the woman took precedence of the sovereign, 
and where her irresistible grace and charm tempered the stiffness of Court 
ceremonial. Is it not natural that on seeing me again the contrast between 
those happy days and her present situation should call forth an outburst 
of grief ’ ? ” 

And while he spoke the old refrain came back to me with an inde- 
scribable melancholy • 

- Aj-iu \ u, 

Li crime du p.rc Straus t " 

In former times balls were generally given between Christm is and the 
Carmv.il Now the dmung season begins after society returns from Nice, 
and closes when it leaves for the seaside ; it lasts, that is to say, from the 
Carnival to the Grand Prix. 

During the last few years society has inclined very much to those 
costume files I mentioned as taking place under the Umpire, where each 
guest vied with his neighbour in ingenuity and invention. The fur and 
feathers ball, and the animal ball, given by the Princes* de Sagan, are not 
yet forgotten. The Princess revived Versailles in \ 881, and Trianon in 
1884. The following year she illustrated Lafontaine’s fables. The Quadrille 
of Hornets and Bees was a repetition of one under the Empire, carried out 
by Madame Tascher de la Pagerie. It was the triumph of the evening. 

Baron Seilliere, in the costume of M. de BufFon, presided over the 
fete. The ladies appeared as crickets, swans, swallow*, owls, cats, parrots, 
grasshoppers, butterflies, bats, scarlet ibises, serpents, and even as tigresses. 
The men were made up as ravens, crabs, cocks, eagles, owls, herons, basset 
hounds, ducks, turkeys, giraffes, monkeys, &c. The Princess appeared as 
a peacock, and her costume was magnificent. Her blue satin petticoat was 
covered with gold and silver Venetian point, fastened at the sides with 
peacock’s feathers, also in gold and silver. The bodice was the body of 
the bird, and the tail, spread out like a fan, formed an aureole round the 
shoulders. The Medici coiffure was crowned by a diamond diadem, on 
the top of which quivered the peacock’s aigrette. The bird's beak was 
placed over her forehead. 
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The electric light shed a strange violet glow over this charming, fan- 
tastic assembly. 

Madame la Com tesse de la Martintere had previously given a “Swallow” 
ball in l$Sj. The great room, transformed for the occasion into a Japanese 





garden, shimmered with the plumage of humming-birds, cardinals, bengalts, 
love-birds, thrushes, sparrows, nightingales and tits The graceful origin- 
ality of a ballet of swallows was much admired 

The same year the Society of Retired Officers gave a costume ball at the 
Continental Hotel, in which all the militarv uniforms worn from the middle 
ages to the middle of the nineteenth centun figured. It was a curious 
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sight to see archers, rtiltrs , and musketeers elbowing the soldiers of the 
First Empire and the Restoration. 

In some foreign countries costume balls are immensely popular. During 



the Carnival at Vienna, the various corporations meet at dances, and it is a 
point of honour with the dancers to hit upon original ideas. 

The most extraordinary of all these balls was the bal des gtieux , or riff-raff 
ball, organised in 1883. Everyone went in rags, with torn clothes, the 
dress-coat being severely banished. The riff-raff ball attracted seven 
thousand people in rags ; a sombre gaiety indeed prevailed among these 
grimy faces, purposely bedaubed to appear like the faces of beggars* 
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thieves, assassins, rag-pickers, pickpockets. One might have imagined 
oneself in some annexe to the galleys. 
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In Belgium, all' the gaiety of the old Carnival seems to have centred in 
the little town of Binche. There we may still see Gilles with two humps, in 
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their variegated costumes, hats turned up and decorated with feathers, and 
waistbands hung with bells. They patrol the streets in bands of thirty 
or forty at a time, each one accompanied by a man selling oranges, jumping 
and dancing to the tune of a band which goes before them. All the local 
societies receive them, as indeed does the burgomaster at the Hotel de 
Ville, offering them the best wine. 

Writing of curious balls, I must not forget one given beyond the seas 
by the Mormons of Salt Lake City. The dominint element w as European — • 
English, Scotch, Irish, Scandinavian, and German. Before proceedings 
began, Brother Brown appeared, invoking the blessing of God on the 
choregraphic exercises of the Latter-day Saints. Then, the ball commenced 
solemnly to the music of an organ, assisted by two violins. A number of 
Minuets, Quadrilles, Cotillions w r ere danced, and even a Waltz — the last 
generally prohibited as dangerous. As midnight struck, Brother Brown 
reappeared, and closed the ball with a prayer. 

Along with* eccentric or original balls, Parisian society has efrganised 
many charming entertainments in the most exquisite taste. 

The Japanese charity /iVf, given at the Hotel de la Rochefoucauld, was 
admirable. It consisted of a dramatic representation, a ball, and a series 
of Japanese amusements. When the Japanese Ambassador arrived, he 
exclaimed with a movement of surprise: “I feel as if I were back in my 
own country ! ” 

The walls were entirely covered with fine matting, on which were^hung 
kakemonos, painted on silk or rice paper, representing fierce warriors, or 
smiling ladies with delicate eyebrows, dressed in blue or pink silk. Dragon- 
flies flitted about among strange flowering shrubs. Certain rooms were 
veritable ethnographical museums, where noble ladies sat upon mats, in 
white dresses flowered with wistaria or lotus, or where poets wrote, 
surrounded by flying birds. Next came a pagoda with its golden door, 
where idols slumbered, squatting on the ground, between rare vases and 
the mystic lotus. Under the moonlike beams of the electric light an 
astonished crowd wandered through the fairy sanctuaries of Buddhism 
under hot-house palms, and canopies of leaves and flowers, towards the 
theatre, where the sound of a gong announced the drawing up of the 
curtain. The young Comte dc la Rochefoucauld was dressed as the Japanese 
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Prince Imperial, in dark blue satin, embroidered with arabesques and birds. 
Madame de Munkacsy appeared as a Japanese, wearing long pins in her 
hair with diamond heads, and a dress of white crape trimmed with a coloured 
border. Other ladies had Court dresses of satin or crepe de Chine, wreaths 
of lotus flowers, royal stuffs with heraldic ornaments. It was like fairy - 
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land. The men wore trousers ot various colours, emerald, bright blue, 
violet, red — harmonising with the bold and delicate tints about them. 

Mention might also be made of the balls given by the Princesse de Leon, 
the Comtesse de Montigny, General de Charette, the Vicomtes s e de Gilly, 
the Marquise de Castellane, the Comtesse Bramka, Madame de Heredia, 
and Madame de Pourtales. Amongst others, the fill which M. Gaillard 
gave his friends in his beautiful chateau in the Place Malesherbes was a true 
fairy pageant, for a repetition of which many of those present hale sighed 
in vain. 

We have seen that the Quadrille, at one time so popular, has almost 
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disappeared from our ball-rooms On the other hand, the old Court dances 
seem to be coming back into favour, bringing with them traditions of the 
grace and elegance of the last century. The Minuet and the Pa vane have 
made their appearance again in great houses during the last few years. 

Our-dramatic authors have often revived the Pavane in their pieces. It 
is danced in La Jeunesje du Rot Henri, and in the ballets of Paine 
and Ermcnt The balls in aid of the Hospitable de Nutt have always been 
marked by their beauty and originality. They have resuscitated the elegant 



refinements of the eighteenth century. Thus, in iSBo, one of the Woodland 
Balls was reproduced, those balls which drew all Paris in- 1745, when the 
Dauphin was married to Marie Therese of Spain. On that occasion, to 
avoid the immense crowding of the populace at the marriage fetes , the 
sheriffs arranged open-air bails in different piaces. One of the prettiest 
was on the Place des Conquetes (now the Place Vendome), and it was 
this hal de hots which the Hospttalite de Nuil revived. The copy was a 
faithful one, and, to make the illusion more complete, Mesdemoiselles 
Reichemberg, Baretta, Broisat, Bartet, Martin, Tholer, Durand, and 
Feyghine, of the Comedie Franyaise, appeared as Court ladies of the 
time of Louis XV. Pages walked about the rooms, and Scotch guards, in 
the white livery of the House of France, were ranged all down the stair- 
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ease. It was an exact reproduction of the engravings of Moreau the 
younger. 

At the Palace of Fontainebleau, a sixteenth century costume ball was 
given for a charity in the Henri II. Gallery and in the- Salle des Gardes. 


9 It seemed to the spectator as if he had strayed into some file of the 
Renaissance. The'Pavane and the Volte, the graceful dances of the Valois 
Court, were revived. 
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As prescribed by the good canon of Langres, in his Orchesograhte , the 
Pavane was accompanied by a song on the ancient model (see p. 97) of 
which we give the first couplet : 

• “ Belle, qui tiens m» vie 

Captive en tes doux jeux, 

Qui m'« Tame mic 
D'un souris gracieux, 

Vicfls tflt me tecounr, 

Ou me faudn mourir I 

i. The air, which is more solemn than cheerful, was transcribed by 
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Wekerlin in his Echos da temps passe, from the text of the Oreheso- 
graph.se. 

These attempts delighted the great world, and inspired them with the 
idea of dancing the old dances in their ball-rooms. The Marquise de 
Castellaue, and M. Gustave Droz, each gave brilliant fetes, where powdered 
ladies and gentlemen in knee-breeches danced the Menuet de la Cour , and 
the Pas des Archers. Then the Cotillion admitted the Saint de la Cour. 
The graceful Minuet found favour with the Vicomtesse de Gilly, Madame 
de St. Aignan and the Comtesse d'Enval. The Minuets of the great 
masters were heard again, the works of Mozart, Haydn, Beethoven, and the 
masterpiece of such compositions, the Menuet d'Exaudet. Also Gavottes, 
which were the rage under the Directory, Gluck’s slow Gavottes in Armide 
and Orphie , Gretry’s in Cephale et Procris atid Panurge. 

Elsewhere, at Madame de Marinval’s house amongst others, the soirees 
of Louis XV. were repeated ; couples danced the Minuet or Gavotte to 
Leon Guyot’s orchestra, and the Cotillion ended with the Indian March. 
At the Comtesse de Montbazon’s, and at the Comtesse de Villiers’, ladies in 
hoops and paniers danced the Minuet under an immense triumphal arch of 
flowers. 

At other houses, attempts were made to substitute the Branle for the 
Cotillion. The Branles of Brittany and Poitou were studied, the Branles of 
the Washerwomen, of the Wooden Shoes, Horses, the Torch, Mustard. 
At an entertainment given at a sumptuous house in the Rue Sainte- 
Apolline, where all the ladies were in Louis XV. costume, the Cotillion 
was concluded by a procession in sedan-chairs. The house, in the purest 
Louis XV. style, with its carved woodwork and correct ceilings, was a 
nunellous setting for this revival of the last century. 

Elsewhere, a costume ball reproduced a famous fete given by MM. de 
Duras and de la Fertc, during the Carnival of 1783. At the Comtesse de 
CourvaPs, there was a medley of all periods : the hostess wore a gorgeous 
Henri II. costume, the guests were magicians, Pierettes, Incroyables ; some 
wore the costumes of Jacquct’s pictures. The Minuet was danced by twenty 
ladies as Watteau shepherdesses, reproducing an episode in the lal du May. 
The men wore the village dress of the end of Louis XV. 's reign, pale green 
breeches and lilac coats. 
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than delightful. The Americans have inaugurated dancing-cars on their 
railways, to beguile the tedium of the long journey between San Francisco 
and New York. As the train rushes along, a ball is in full swing in a 
gaily -decorated and brilliantly lighted car. The women wear exquisite 
dresses, which they don in dressing-rooms set apart for the purpose. 

The Incoherent Ball w'as a Parisian invention- Placards forbade the 





company to bore or be bored, and warned those who transgressed that they 
would be fined. Incoherence reigned supreme. Metra, the leader of the 
orchestra, appeared in a white blouse, with all the paraphernalia of a suburban 
Adonis. A whirlpool of wild, fantastic, gruesome maskers swirled and 
eddied round him. Everything that a delirious fancy could conceive W'as 
represented at this strange ball, from bearded nurses, clowns. Punches, pre- 
historic firemen, grotesque policemen, and astounding Englishmen, to 
General Bonaparte in his famous grey coat and cocked hat, escorted by a 
band of bizarre Invaltdes. 

Of the official balls at the FJjste'and the Hotel de Ville we will say 
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might have become monotonous, but for the infinite variety and richness or 
the costumes and uniforms, and the liveliness of the music. The twelve 
pa^es were quite delicious, and marched with all the enthusiasm of youth. 
They were very much admired. Their success was complete. 

“ At ten o’clock the dance came to an end. The torch-bearers, stopped 
for the last time before the Emperor, who rose. The imperial couple, with 
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ail the princes ami princesses, placed themselves behind the pages to conduct 
the bndc and bridegroom to their apartments. In the great ante-room, the 
twelve pages ranged themselves at the door of the bridal chamber. The 
Emperor, the Empress, the princes and princesses, formed in two lines, 
leaving a passage for the yourg couple, who disappeared through the 
door. 

“The Court then returned to the White Saloon, where the chief brides- 
maid distributed bits of the bride’s garter among the company. Of these 
there were several basketsful — little bows of red and white silk, with the 
bride’s Initials in gold and silver.” 

Wc may just mention, in passing, certain dancing devices, rather curious 
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,f Brief Survey if tit Halim of this Century— ClUiern Theatrical ‘Dancing— The 
Ofcrahc Carps de 'Ballet — The Serpentine Dance — The Tubhc 
Balls of To-day. 

$E have seen the birth of the ballet, and have followed it from its 
infancy to its adolescence at Rome under the influence of 
| Pylades and Bathyllus. In France, during the Middle Ages, 
ballet-dancing was included among the pastimes known as 
masques or mumming, and did not partake in any way of the character ' 
of the present ballet till the time of Catherine de’ Medici. From the ■ 
seventeenth century it became the rage at Court, and began to have 
recourse to mechanical contrivances. 

'From that time forward wonderful scenic effects were produced. The 
music became more coherent, and harmonised better with the plot. Still, 
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nothing. The picturesque element has no place in these functions. 
Grumblers complain of the overcrowding, and of the somewhat slipshod 
etiquette that prevails. Is it true, as an acrimonious contemporary declares, 
that a democracy has neither the right nor the faculty to demand certificates 
of distinction from its guests? 

But such considerations lie outside our province. We gladly leave them 
to others. 
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have seen the birth of the ballet, and have followed it from its 
nfancy to its adolescence at Rome under the influence of 
> ylades and Bathyllus. In France, during the Middle Ages, 
nllet-dancing was included among the pastimes known as 
masques or mumming, and did not partake in any way of the character 
of the present billet till the time of Catherine de* Medici. From the ' 
seventeenth century it became the rage at Court, and began to have 
recourse to mechanical contrivances. 

'From that time forward wonderful scenic effects were produced. The 
music became more coherent, and harmonised better with the plot. Still, 
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there was no real pantomime-ballet, or dancing-ballet, as we understand 
it ; the poetry and the music were far more important than the actual 
dancing. The French ballet did not develop its peculiar ingenuity, grace 
and distinction till some time later,,when masks and padded skirts were 
abolished. 

Under the sway of Rossini and Meyerbeer, the music of the ballet, while 
losing nothing of its rhythmic character, became more expressive and poetic. 

In the space at our disposal it would not be possible to enumerate all 
the new ballets, or to dilate on every scenic innovation. It will be enough 
to mention the most important creations, and to point out the principal 
"stars" whose brilliant performances have given distinction to the stage. 

“ It is only in France,” says Theodore de Banvillr, “ that the real classic 
school exists, where severity and correctness do not exclude originality, 
where grace and rhythm are valued, and where one is always conscious that 
every step is equivalent to an image in a poem. . . 

In 1 841, Carlotta Grisi, then a new "star," distinguished herself in the 
superb ballet La "Pert, and in Giselle ou les Willis, for which Theophile 
Gautier wrote the libretto, and Adolphe Adam the music ; Coralli arranged 
the dances. 
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Mcrante, proved berseJf a formidable rival of La Ferraris. She figured 
in the ballet, Lt Vapitton , by Emma Livry. Finally, however, this ill-fated 
dancer caught fire at a rehearsal of La Muette , and died of her injuries after 
the most fearful and prolonged agony. 

In : 860, Leontine Beaugrand, after having graduated in all the classes 
of the Opera, made her first 
appearance tn the trio of the 
third act of Guillaume Tell, and 
at once became famous. “Before 
long,” wrote Gustave Bertrand, 

“the public will learn to love 
this strange profile — so like a 
frightened bird's — and criticism 
will have to reckon with this 
aspiring talent." She had not 
as yet put forth all her strength. 

It was not until she appeared in 
the part of Coppelia that she 
wholly revealed what was in her, 
and that the full extent of her 
grace and poetic feeling was un- 
folded to the public. 

“ Her movements," said Paul 
de St. Victor, “might inspire a 
designer of fine and dainty ornament. All she does is exquisite, minute 
and delicate as a piece of fine lace-work." 

About 1865, new stars arose in the theatrical firmament. I refer to 
Mesdames Fioretti and Fiocre, both brilliantly successful public favourites. 

At the end of the following year M. Charles Nuitter — now librarian of 
the Opera — composed the charming ballet La Source, arranged by Saint-Leon, 
and set to music by Delibes and Minkous. Salvioni appeared in it and 
received a perfect ovation. “ She is," says Paul de St. Victor, “ the typical 
Italian dancer, strong and daring as an Amazon, shaking out her steps like 
a flight of arrows. She excels above all in suggestive steps, and in those 
intrepid attitudes that recall the vehemence of Florentine painting.” 
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M. Nuitter composed the ballet Copptlia, for which Leo Delibes wrote 
the music, but its success was cut short by the war of 1870. On 
October 16, the reproduction of this fascinating ballet was announced. 
The title-role was created by the youthful Bozacchi, a delicate little creature 
of sixteen, who died very soon afterwards. La Beaugrand played the part 
with extraordinary success. “She is the successor of Carlotta Grisil’ 
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exclaimed Theophile Gautier. After the dark days of 1870, we find 
M. Nuirter composing the ballet Gretna Green , which Alerante, Saint-Leon's 
successor, arranged for him. But the theatre in the Rue Lepelletier suddenly 
caught fire, and its successful run came to an abrupt end. We hear of no 
new ballets till January' 5, 1 875, at the production of an opera by M. Garnier. 
M. Nuitter was again the composer. This operatic revival nas a magnificent 
performance, but it had not the future that was anticipated. For a long 
time both theatrical and social dancing seemed unable to shake off the 
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depressing influences of the “Terrible Year." From time to time onlv, a 
billet flashed across the theatrical gloom like a trail of vivid light. In 1876, 
Leo Delibes wrote the exquisite ballet Sylvia for Mile. Sangalli. In 
1877, the ballet Le Fandango, arranged by Mcrante, was given at the 
Opera House on a scale of great magnificence ; the musk, bj Gtston 
Salvayrc, illustrated 
a libretto by Mcilhac 
and Halcvjr. The 
reigning queen was still 
Leonti ne Bcaugrand, but 
she was supported by 
the dancers of the first 
quadrille, Sangalli, the 
beautiful" Fatou, Mile. 

Piron'-of' the " superb 
legs, ' Mile. Monchalin, 
who, 'even at seventeen, 
was not only recognised 
as one of the first 
dancers of the day, but 
was cnchantingly, de- 
liciously pretty. The 
(orft dt ballot, as a 
band of gipsies, was 
led by the fair and 
serious Mile. Subra, 
th6i little more than a 
child. The premier Jameur, Vasquer, «aa ■"“* applauded. ln 
tSS:, Le Fmdmp was again put on the stage, MU'- Subra replacing 
La licaugrand, who had retired somewhat carl). Mile. Subra is ’ 
one of the great stars, one of the goddesses of I rench danci v • 
recalls Fanny Elssler and I-a Beaugrand, whom she succeeded 
the management of M. Vaucorbcil, M. Philippe Gille and 1 • 

Morticr composed the ballet La Farandolc, with music by . 
veritable triumph for Mcrante. Rosita Mauri was bewitchin 0 ! F * " 
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satin gown, embroidered with flowers, while Mile. Invernizzi appeared in all 
the seduction of her insidious grace. 

‘In 1879, M. Philippe Gille and M. Arnold Mortier gave us the ballet 

Yeddo, for which Metre 
wrote the brilliant score, 
and Merante arranged 
the dances. 

In the course of the 
same year, on the re- 
production of the ballet, 
the sprkling and whim- 
sical Rosita Mauri, just 
back from Italy, was 
chosen for the principal 
part. Among those 
who led the furort of 
applause with which she 
was greeted were the 
Prince of Wales,. M, de 
Metternich, and M. de 
Massa. What a pro- 
digious'advance the dark 
Rosita of' the Songe dti 
Vizir had made ! What 
a triumphant progress has been hers throughout the capitals of Europe! 
But henceforward our Opera was to take possession of her, for the 
Parisians adored her. 

In 1880, the Opera had given a brilliant performance of- the ballet 
Sylvia, by Jules Barbier, Merante, and Leo Delibes, with Rita Sangalli, 
Sanlavdle, Diane Montaubuz, and the graceful Marque t in the principal 
parts. 

We come now to more recent masterpieces, which will certainly leave 
their traces in the history of dancing, though they are not all of French 
creation, and do not all belong to the Opera. 

In 1882, under M. Vaucorbeil’s management, our leading theatre gave 
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the Grand Ballet of Namouna, the clever libretto of which was written by 
M. Nuitter, and the charming music by Lalo. 

Petipas’ dance was intoxicating. Rita Sangalli fascinated the audience 
in the part of Namouna, and Mile. Subra was simply astounding. Merante 
played the part of Ottavio with much grace. Pluqu: distinguished himself 
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as a gorgeous pirate. The dresses were superb. Sangalli, as a Moldavian, 
was in pure white, spangled with gold, with a glittering veil and apron 
embroidered in silver, and fringed with pink silk. Invemizzi wore a Greek 
dalmatic of green velvet, enriched with gold. 

In 1883, the Eden Theatre opened with Manzotti’s ballet Excelsior. 
The mounting was superb, and, in spite of mediocre orchestration, it was 
received with enthusiasm, thanks to the talent of Mile. Lany, from La Scala. 
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as a gorgeous pirate. The dresses were superb. Sangalli, as a Moldavian, 
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Manzotti, encouraged by this success, produced a new ballet in the 
Italian style in 1884. The plot, borrowed- from -a Scandinavian legend of 
the year 640, takes us to the enchanted region of Thule. The success of 

Sieba was as great 
as that of Excelsior. 
La Zucchi created a 
new dance, brilliant 
and impassioned, and 
drew all Paris to see 
her. 

Of Widor’s Kor- 

rigane, Messager’s 
■Deux Pigeons, of La 
M aladetta , and of 
L'Etoile, there is 
little left to say. 
We can but reiterate 
the praises heaped 
on the authors and 
their brilliant inter- 
preters. 

Grand ballets 
with intricate plots 
are no longer in 
favour with the 
management at the 
Opera. Neverthe- 
less, all the masters 
of our time have scored music for our charming dancers. Wagnef alone, 
after an unsuccessful attempt in Rtenzi, seems to have abandoned ballet 
music. For the performance of Pannhauser in Pans he wrote an interlude 
In the Venusburg scene, but this beautiful composition is not, properly 
speaking, ballet-music. 

Here is some information I owe to the kindness of M. Nuitter, the 
clever churegraphist and librarian at the Opera, on the subject of the shaping 
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of a ballet. The librettist, Jie said, first writes his book of the ballet. This 
book describes the action, but contains no indications of a purely choregraphic 
nature. The choregraphist studies the story. He considers the scenes, 
which, as they are to be explained by the limited language of pantomime, 
are marked by a necessary simplicity. He then composes the .steps to be 
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danced. In former times "this was all done before the musician composed 
a single note of music. It was the choregraphist who explained to him 
in detail what he required. He asked twenty bars o£ a quick movement, 
sixteen 3f a slow ; here a valse tune, there a gavotte. 

But this custom has been gradually modified. Composers now write as 
they please for the dancers, as well as for the merely pantomimic scenes, and 
it is for the ballet-master to do the best he can with the ideas furnished to 
him ; a task at once more difficult, and giving less scope to the choregraphist, 
than the older system. 

3a 
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bring in the first quadrille, she drew noo francs, and as leader of the 
corps dc ballet , , 1200 francs. Eight years later her salary was successively 
r ^oo, i8oo, 4000 and 6000 francs. Under the Vaucorbeil -management it 
reached 6800 francs, but only to drop under that of Ritt and Gailhard to 
5000 and 3000 francs. And this after twenty-six years of work 1 . . - 
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Meanwhile, however, the lesson was going on, and after a series ot 
movements in the first five positions, the class passed on to different poses 
and postures, the nomenclature of which is only to be understood after a 
lengthy initiation. To become a good dancer, however well endowed a 
pupil may be, five years* preparatory study is indispensable. Every day for 
an hour and a half they all take lessons. Many even come before the time 
to prepare themselves by taking a turn at the wooden railing. 

In her interesting study on Za ‘Danse au Theatre , Mile. Berthe Bernay 
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asks the reason of the discredit that so often falls on the dancer and her 
profession. 

“ Even if some deserve it,” she adds, “ we should bear in mind the 
fatigues, privations and 
sufferings to'which they 
have been exposed 
almost from their earliest 
childhood. We should 
take into account their 
exposure to temptations, 
their inadequate remun- 
eration, the life not only 
of continual seif-denhi t 
but almost of indigence. 

. . . Reader,. be lenient 
to the wohian, always to 
a certain extent inter- 
esting and meritorious, 
who gives up her youth, 
her health, her life, to 
the art of dancing. 

Think kindly of her.,. . 
for she has worked hard, 
and suffered much to 
• earn your applause, or 
even your criticisms.” 

We have seen how, 
in the eighteenth 
c vntvry, 'chorcgraphcrs Af«t cw>« 

conceived the idea ot 

representing dancing by illustrative signs and characters. This com- 
plicated method has since been abandoned, and the teaching of steps is 
now effected in quite another way. The professor indicates them with his 
hands, counting the beats of the time aloud. The pupils copy him, learning 
by mimicry, and then execute with their legs the movements that their 
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hands have demonstrated; a method that reminds one a little of the 
language used in teaching the deaf and dumb. 

After having watched the preliminary studies, I had a glance at the 
higher classes of the quadrille, and of the ballet-girls, in which they learn 

the intricate exercises 
which prepare them for 
variations and impro- 
visations on the stage. 
I was also allowed to see 
the boys*, class, under 
the control of M. Stilb. 

I then came to the 
finishing classes, to 
which M, Vasquez wel- 
comed me with an 
exquisite courtesy. 
Seated at his side, I 
watched several lessons 
given to -f dentures dans- 
euses, and even to the 
‘‘stars.’* v -Among- the 
students were Miles. 
ZambelliJ Piodi, Otto- 
Iini, ^ Lobstein, Chabof, 
Torn, and many others, 
* whose grace and bril- 

Ey Chirrt 

nancy \ had often 

* admired on the stage. 

M. Vasquez is an exceptional teacher, with true artistic insight. “One 
should be able,” he said to me, “ to fix a dancer at any moment, however 
fugitive and aerial her pose, and if she obeys the true principles of move- 
ment, her body, her arms, and her legs will all combine in a graceful and 
harmonious whole.” 

He attaches great importance to expression, requiring soul, spontaneity, 
and suppleness in every attitude. The dancer must rise lightly on her toes, 
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bound in one step from the ground, and skim over the surface of the stage 
as if about to take flight into the air. I admired the perseverance with 
whtch even the “ stars " went through their exercises, for Miles. Subra and 

Rosita Mauri came each 
day to the bars, working 
hard to preserve their 
elasticity. 

A few years ago, the 
ballet was the greatest 
of delights to the play- 
goer. To-day it holds 
a very subordinate 
position. The ballet 
seems no longer in 
request, and its place in 
our principal .theatre is 
becoming more and 
more restricted. Never- 
theless, the classic school 
of. French dancing still 
retains its traditions for 
brilliancy, grace and 
dignity at the Opera. 
Elsewhere it has had to 
make way for the sin- 
gular, but sometimes 
charming dances introduced by artistes such as the Barrison sisters, the 
Maxtyns, Mile. Eglantine, and many others. We shall not easily forget 
one of them, the Serpentine Dance, undulating and luminous, full of 
weird grace and originality, a veritable revelation ! By means of a 
novel contrivance, the gauzy iridescent draperies in which Loi'e Fuller 
swathes herself are waved about her, now to form huge wings, now to 
surge in great clouds of gold, blue, or crimson, under the coloured 
rays of the electric light. And in the flood of this dazzling or pallid light 
the form of the dancer suddenly became incandescent, or moved slowly and 
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spectrally in the diaphanous and ever-changing coloration cast upon it. 
The spectator never wearied of watching the transformations of these 
tissues of living light, which showed in successive visions the dreamy 
dancer, moving languidly in a chaos of figured draperies— in a rainbow of 
brilliant colours, or a sea of vivid flames. And after having roused us to a 
* pitch of enthusiasm by this luminous choregraphy, she appeared triumphant 



in the pantomime-billet Salome, reproducing the gloomy episode of the 
death of John the Baptist. The stage of the Folies-Bergeres, where Lole 
Fuller performed this weird and graceful Serpentine Dance, is famous for 
its ballets ; as, for example, Phryne, with its brilliant and marvellous costumes. 

As for public balls, the old balls, so merry in days gone by, the 
majority have disappeared, and those that remain have sadly degenerated. 
At the Moulin de la Galette a new school has been inaugurated, the 
school of eccentric dancing, the chief features of which are the “ realistic " 
quadrille and the grand lean, which have figured in the programmes of the 
Jardtn de Paris, the Moulin Rouge, and other places. I confess that the 
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Like the hardy races of antiquity, the early inhabitants of these islands, 
for the most part warriors, delighted in dances of a warlike character. 

Goths, Gauls, Danes, Piets and Scots, hardy Norsemen, and the warrior 
nations with whom the ancient inhabitants were brought into contact, had 
the same passion for these saltatory exercises. The Roman conquest added 
to the passion for gymnastic dancing, by bringing in its train the Pyrrhtc 
martial dance, the great dance of war, daily practised. 

The Anglo-Saxons were undoubtedly lovers of dancing, the nation dis- 
porting itself with characteristic spirit on holidays and merry-makings. It 
is demonstrated from the graphic evidence which is procurable, that the old 
forms of gymnastic dancing were still in favour ; hopping, leaping, tumbling, 
and somersaulting are all described as popular feats, and we may gather that 
the “ gleemen,” like the Norman jongleurs , were professional “ tumblers," 
dancing on their hands no less readily than on their feet, vaulting, throw- 
ing somersaults, flip-flaps, and in general performing those gymnastic 
tricks associated with proficient acrobats. We see in the pictures female 
jongUuret performing similar feats of tumbling and dancing. Hoppesteres was 
a name given to feminine performers expert in this branch. The mini, or 
minstrels, who travelled the country in bands, were also dancers, performing 
Jigs and Flings to the accompaniment of the musical instruments they carried, 
dancing Hornpipes amongst eggs without breaking them, and' Reels amidst 
knives and daggers. 

The Normans improved English domestic dancing by adding to the 
stock of Rounds, common to the people, the variety of steps and figures 
found in the Contredanse, supposed to have been introduced here by William 
the Conqueror. Primitive dances were expanding, and professional dancing 
borrowed hints from distant lands. The first Crusaders brought back in 
their train dissolute Eastern practices ; they not only introduced suggestive 
dances from the East, but kept their troops of dancing-girls. 

The mention of the Carole, originally a singing dance, opens up the 
extensive subject of Christmas dances, carols in their surviving form, Yule- 
tide festivities, plays, pageants, disguisings, masques, mummers, mysteries, 
masquerading revels, “ Christmas Princes,” “ Lords of Misrule,” Masters 
of Revels, Courts of Father Christmas, with the Rondes, Brawls, Galliards, 
Courantes, Jigges, Flings, and the whirl of merry dances, singing measures. 
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choral exercises, &c., they brought in their train, as contributory mirth to 
the festive season. 

In the Middle Ages, out-of-door dances of the peasant Order were 
common. The Roundel consisted in any number of people joining hands, 
and, to the music of the roundelay , performing such evolutions as were then 
5n favour, or dancing in one long procession, headed by a couple, whose 
turns and sauls, leapings and twistings, the train endeavoured to imitate. 

In the reign of Edward III, the Morris Dance was in favour, derived 
from the Morisco ; the parti-coloured masquers had bells attached to their 
quaint masquing habits, and .held drawn swords in their hands. This was 
a figure-dance of agility. 

In the days when Knights rode through Knightrider Street, to hold their 
“jousts," or tournaments, at Smithfield, “ antic-dances, masquerades, jigs, 
sarabands, quarter-staff dances," and a “ chair-dance," were performed at 
the old Elephant Ground in Smithfield. 

Dancing was from early times considered an important part of a gentle 
education. The Inns of Court, among other practices, were zealous about 
their dancing observances ; the holding of revels had been duly provided 
for, and kept within convenient bounds by an Act passed in the reign of 
Henry VT. — (Dugdale, Orig. Jurid .) 

. These exercises of dancing were thought very necessary, “ and much 
conducing to the making of gentlemen more fit for their books at other 
times,” and “under barristers” were put out of commons for not partici- 
pating in the dancings, with a threat of fines and disbarment for contumacy. 

Under the Tudor sovereigns dancing flourished mightily, and the land 
seemed more like the “ Merrie England ” of the chroniclers. Henry VIII. 
was an all-accomplished prince as regards those portions of a gentle 
education, music and dancing ; he composed the music and danced to his 
own melodies. The jousts, masques, and pageants given in the earlier part 
of his reign, culminating in the extravagant splendours of the Field of the 
Cloth of Gold , are sufficiently well known ; Shakespeare has immortalised the 
“ disgutsings ” and “surprise visit” to Wolsey's palace. These were the 
days of Kissing Dances, the kiss probably contributing to their popularity. 
So*.Henry VIII. is made to say : “Sweetheart, I were unmannerly to 
take you out and not to kiss you.” 
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In Edward VI.'s reign fanatics commenced the Reformation crusade 
against the licentiousness of dancing, and inoffensive maypoles were cut 
down. 

The reign of Queen Elizabeth was a dancing era, and the Queen herself 
set the fashion. Are ■ not the great officers of State rumoured to have 
danced into their grave offices ? There was, among other sprightly instances, 
“ Sir Christopher Hatton, who wore the green satton,” dancing the Pavane 
to such dignified perfection that he tripped his way to the woolsack. 
Elizabeth prided herself upon her own skill, and ambassadors were asked to 
solve the delicate point whether her Majesty’^ dancing surpassed that of 
sister princesses, such as Mary Queen of Scots, that rival devotee of the 
dance. Stately measures, such as the Pavane, were a necessity, though it is 
related of a princess that she performed the lively movement of a. Courante, 
the nimble Courant, wearing an embroidered train three yards in length, of 
course borne by a gentleman train-bearer, whose agility was deserving of 
equal admiration. 4 

Majestic measures were adapted to the requirements of the performers, 
decked in all the dignity of brave apparel ; high head-dresses with towers of 
hair ; coifs overloaded with jewels, with osprey, and other plumes, to which 
brisk movements would have brought destruction ;• rigid and* elongated 
stomachers ; starched ruffs of several stories; buckramed sleeves and skirts; 
hoops both high and inflexible ; . extravagant trains and stiff shoes, also 
stiffer with jewels, and with very high heels ; all adornments necessitating 
dance-measures suitable to the constrained and stately deportment of the 
wearers; hence the favour in which was held the “grave Pavane," other- 
wise admirably designed to harmonise with stately surroundings, evidently 
the precursor of the equally courtly Minuet. The Pavane and Paduane, pre- 
sumably ssunn, *a upyry-fd. *n. hajvt h/tt?. farecn v?. Pidruu ■, ‘hit nivn. 

popular acceptation was that the name is derived from favo, a peacock, for 
a more " peacocky" measure it is difficult to imagine. Lord Burleigh, and 
the wisest of their time, joined in the “ deportment ” movements. Sir John 
Hawkins, in his History of Music, has summed up the specialities of the 
Pavane : “ It is a grave and majestic dance. The method of dancing it 
anciently w’as by gentlemen dressed with caps and swords ; by those of'the 
long robe in their gowns ; by the peers in their mantles ; and by ladies in 
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gowns with long trains, the motion whereof, in dancing, resembled that of 
a peacock.” Her Majesty kept a Master of the Revels, whose office it was 
to superintend the dances. There was the Undumpisher, according to 
Daniel, christened from “ Dump,” the name of a dance. This official may 
have been a Court buffoon. Besides the chivalric Pa vane, there was the 
Pazzamezzo, the Cinque-pace alluded to by Shakespeare ; Courantes, 
Galliards (both lively dances), Trenchmores, Brawls, Jigs, Fancies, and La 
Volta, another Court favourite. The latter, as its name implies, of 
springing character ; the cavalier turning his partner in several rounds, 
and then assisting the lady to make a high spring, or cabriole, perhaps 
similar to cutting an entrechat. 

The Brawls led by Sir Christopher Hatton were of an agile nature, 
derived from both the French Branles, and the Italian ; another phase of 
the Rohde. This, like the generality of peasant measures, vivacious and 
saltatory, was popular at wedding feasts. There is an old song, 1569, in- 
which some of the. features of the Brawl are described : 

■ “ Good fellouci must go icirne to daunce. 

The brydeal is full near a : 

There i* a brail come out of France, 

The first ye hardc this yeare a, 

• Out I must leape and thou must hoppe. 

And we must turn all three a ; 

The fourth must bounce it like a toppe, 

And 10 we shall agree a. 

• I pray the minstrel! make no stop. 

For we will merry he a.” 

One of the earliest dance tunes, St. Leger Round, was wedded to 3 
circular Country Dance known as Sellenger’s Round. This was in favour in - 
Elizabeth’s reign, with Rogero (suggestive of Sir Roger), Zke Hay, and 
John, come Kiss Me non:. The Beginning of the World, we are told 
(Chappell’s Old English Popular Music ) was another title for Sellenger's 
Round. The description of this dance is given in P/ayford’s Dancing 
Master. 

The history of dancing in the reign of James J. chiefly refers to the 
costly Masques and emblematic pageants, such as were devised by Ben 
Jonson ; many of these were on a lavish scale, full of “ rare conceits " and 
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high-flown panegyrics upon the prince and his belongings. The story of 
these divertissements , too lengthy for this place, is interesting, as they all 
introduced dancing in various forms. Sometimes, as in the case of a 
Masque offered to a royal visitor and brother-in-law to the King, the 
personage in whose honour the revel was designed happened to be over- ^ 
come by previous* potations ; the goddesses represented in the Masque 
staggered on in similar state' and speechless ; the chief performers were put 
to bed in hopeless conditions ; and Majesty remained prostrate. 

King James I., as has been mentioned, was a lover of dancing. .Young 
Henry, Prince of Wales, excelled in these exercises, and “Steerne," the 
royal favourite, delighted to exhibit his fine figure, rich attire, and graceful 
agility in the dance. Prince Charles, too, was an accomplished dancer, and 
was sent dancing through the Courts of Europe with the elegant Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, as his travelling tutor. 

Courtly magnificence under Charles I., with his consort, daughter of 
Henri Quatre, aspired still higher. The King’s love of art raised the Masques 
to their greatest glories ; Buckingham encouraged these costly entertain- • 
ments, at which he assisted. There was Ben Jonson to devise the pageant, 
generally founded on fables and myths, to furnish the lyrics and heroic 
speeches ; Lawes composed the music ; and the great architect, Inigo 
Jones, furnished the mise-en-scene, invented the “machineries’’ (which were 
very elaborate), and was responsible for the costumes, chariots, vehicles and 
accessories in general. Prodigious sums were lavished on these spectacles, 
which were brought to artistic perfection under Charles I. Members of the 
Court and professional classes devoted themselves to learning new measures, 
to furnish forth what would now be the ballet, and a general dance of the 
company brought these amusements to an appropriate finish. The 
expensive nature of these Masques can be gathered from the sum (£21,000) 
alleged to have been expended upon one presented at Whitehall by the Inns 
of Court in 1633. 

Offence to the decorous was given by the dancing of ballets drawn from 
heathen m>thology, and the Sarabands, Courantes, Galtiardes, and livelier 
measures at Court, where French fashions held the ascendency ; Queen 
Henrietta Maria enjoying the traditional gaiety of her race, and being 
surrounded by favourite attendants and courtiers of her own faith and 
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nation. These degenerate amusements evoked the protest of the godly, and 
helped to precipitate the civil troubles of the reign ; hence the frivolous era 
was replaced by a stern reign of puritanical propriety, and dancing fell with 
courtly and similar levities. 

It has been mentioned that there are Jigs christened after each successive 
sovereign from Charles JL to Queen Anne. On the samfe authority (Grove’s 
Dictionary), there is a Jig called Old Noll's Jig, possibly in derision ; for, 
though the Protector delighted in music, it is perhaps over far-fetched to 
picture Oliver Cromwell, footing a Jig. 

The Commonwealth looked askance at fripperies, and dancing came 
under the ban. With the Restoration an era of gaiety set in, the people 
seemed to wish to compensate themselves for the oppressive parliamentary 
reign of enforced sobriety by rushing to the other extreme ; and “ Merrie 
England ” was revived with enthusiastic zeal, which, on occasions, was 
carried to excess. All the old Mayday revels were restored, and Maypoles 
flourished abundantly ; there were dances on all occasions ; the playhouses 
were reopened, and dancing, with ballets, after the manner of Louis XlV.’s 
favourite diversions, w ere introduced ; actors and actresses w ere expected to 
excel in performing Jigs, and favourites were called back at the close of the 
pieces, when the audiences called upon them for a dance, with which invita- 
tion it was considered good taste to comply. 

Dances were the order at Court, and, judging from King, courtiers, and 
female favourites thereat, pretty lively proceedings must have been the 
order of the nights.- We have space but for a passing glimpse of the school 
of dancing prevailing under the easy, roysterous, pleasure-loving auspices 
of Charles II. In the company of Secretary Pepys (1662) we are taken to 
a ball at Whitehall, shortly after the Restoration. The King and other lords 
aad JadJes daxtred the Brant Je or Branie, a dance of severs} persons, holding 
hands, and leading one another by turns. Then Majesty led a lady a single 
Courante ; then the other lords did likewise. This was the steadier portion 
of the dancing ; for the Country Dances which followed were boisterous • the 
King leading the first, which he called for ; characteristically naming the 
old English measure, Cuckolds all Awry. This, as the title implies, was a 
frolic, with plenty of wild swinging to set the dancers awry ; the company 
joining hands in a circle, and doing their best endeavour to shake each other 
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as violently as possible. The steps, changing with the time, consisted of three 
fas and pud-joints, the time being given to four strokes of the bow, 
vigorously carried out. After the liberal courtly allowance of wine, and the 
difficulty of keeping on their legs, this must have been a merry romp, for 
considering the loose habits then prevailing, the dancers must have pretty 
nearly shaken each other out of their clothes, already sufficiently decollete, r. 
This eventuality may account for the Merry Monarch’s preference for 
Cuckolds all Awry. 

The spirit of dancing seemed to inspire the people of England in an 
extra degree on the advent of May-day, and no better refutation could have 
been offered those prejudiced critics — who have held the theory that dancing 
was foreign to the English character — than the dancing observances 
zealously kept up in the times when our country was “ Merrie England,” 
and the merry month of May was ushered in with joyous dances. 

An admirable picture of May-day revels in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, with all the accessories of tall Maypole, an arbour of greenery 
reared for the Lady of the May, mummers, dancing on the green, Queen 
of the May, morris-dancers, hobby-horses, a dragon, See., was painted by 
C. R. Leslie, R.A. An engraving after this happy representation of old 
English customs is here reproduced. 

Maypoles were a favourite institution both in town and country; in fact, 
they were provided out of the common funds. The morris-dancers, already 
mentioned as in high favour under the Plantagenet sovereigns, formed 
another accessory of May-day revels; the Lord and Lady of the May 
were identified with Robin Hood and Maid Marian, their attendant 
courtiers and followers with Little John, Friar Tuck, and the sylvan train 
of Sherwood Forest ; with these were the antics of zanies and hobby- 
horses ; with a reference to the champion legend of St. George and the 
Dragon, the “ strange beast from other lands,” as represented in Leslie’s 
animated picture of May-d3y festivities. Pipe and tabor furnished the 
measures, the bagpipes were also popular, witness Browne’s Pastorals : 

“I have seen the Lady of the May 
Set in an arbour (on a holiday) 

' Built by the Maypole, where the jocund swains 

Dance with the maidens to the bagpipe strains." 
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A great Maypole was set up in Cornhill; the Maypole in the Strand was 
134 feet high. Says Pope * 

“ Amid the area wide they tool their stand. 

Where the tall Maypole once o'erloolced the Strand.” 

The standing Maypole was an institution The last of its race left in 
London, according to Hone’s recollection, was near Kennington Green, and 
was mostly frequented by milkmaids : 

Misson, in his Observations on his Travels in England, has set down : 
“ All the pretty young country girls that serve the town with milk, borrow 
abundance of silver plate to make a pyramid, which they adorn with ribbons 
and flowers, and carry on their heads instead of a pail. They are often 
accompanied by their fellow-milkmaids and players on the bagpipe or 
fiddle.” 

The bright shining milk-pails were garlanded too ; Pepys records meeting, 
on his way to Westminster 1 , May 1, 1667, “many milkmaids with their 
garlands upon their pails, and dancing with a fiddler before them.” 

Occasionally the model of a cow with gilt horns, begarlanded with oak 
leaves, bunches of flowers, rosettes, bows, and streamers of ribbon, took the 
place of the plate ', which latter, as one can fancy, was less readily forth- 
coming. Tankards, salvers, bowls, porringers, cups, &c., were arranged in 
trophies of plate of pyramidal form, all bound together with gay ribbons and 
festooned with floral garlands ; naturally, when these trophies were burden- 
some, they could not be carried on the heads of the dancers, but were 
mounted on a wooden horse and borne by stout porters ; as were the 
garlands of greenery and flowers when of inconvenient dimensions. The 
custom was to stop before customers' doors and dance a Galliard ; for this 
performance a donation was expected. 

In Scotland there were May-dew dancers at Arthur’s Seat, Edinburgh, 
where : 

“ Strathspeys and reels 
Put life and mewl in their hrcls." 

This festival commenced with a great gathering at daybreak ; before 
five o’clock in the morning the entire hill became a moving mass of folk of 
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all clans, arrayed in all the colours of the rainbow. At the summit a kilted 
company were whirling round a Maypole. 

In Ireland May-day observances were equally popular. At Finglass, 
near Dublin, the antique Maypole dancing long continued to -be kept up in 
the old style. A high pole was decorated with garlands, and visitors came 
in, from different parts of the country, to dance round it, to the accompani- 
ment of whatever music the occasion had conducted there. The best 
dancers, male and female, were “chaired” as king and queen, and, when 
the Maypole festivities were wound up, carried to some adjacent inn, where 
after a feast, with libations of whisky-punch, the proceedings were continued 
with a dance indoors. 

The art of dancing, as practised by the - fair sex in the palmy days of 
good Queen Anne, had indeed arrived at a point of graceful perfection 
difficult to associate with the amusements of the time. YVe may accept 
the evidence of Sir Richard Steele, as set down in the Taller , wherein is 
described, under his assumed character of Mr. Isaac Bickerstaff, a spirited 
contest for the pas between two charming young ladies, who had elected to 
submit their respective claims for pre-eminence to the decision of the Tatter. 
Both the rival charmers being pupils of Mr. Isaac, a famous dancing-master 
of the period, a Frenchman and a Roman Catholic. 

The allusions to Monsieur Isaac, the proficiency of his system of training, 
and the all-conquering “ rigadoon step," was followed up, a few papers later 
on, by a playful essay in the Taller , also by Steele, wherein the eccentricities 
of a professor of dancing, who happened to be his neighbour, formed the 
text of Mr. BickerstafFs pleasant lucubration. 

Apart from London, the normal metropolis of everything modish — the 
aristocratic centre of polite company, genteel assemblies, and, incidentally, 
of select and stately dancing, during the eighteenth century — was Bath, the 
seat of Beau Nash’s Court. 

Curiously enough, the despotic ruler and the place seemed designed for 
one another. Nash had already enjoyed some experience, before, in gentle 
Anna’s reign, he became famous, along with the city of which, for half a 
century, he was practically king. He had matriculated at Oxford, had 
figured in the army as an ensign, dressing the martial character.says Goldsmith, 
“ to the very edge of his finances”; but finding the duties and restrictions 
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enforced by the military profession irksome, he reverted to the law, and 
entered as a student of the Inner Temple in 1693. Here he so distin- 
guished himself by his taste in dress and lavish display, leading an extrava- 
gant life without visible resources, that the Beaus most intimate friends 
suspected him of being a knight of the road. Loving display, his fine ^ 
manners and airy gaiety pointed Nash out as the proper person to super- 
intend the masque and pageant the students of the Middle Temple exhibited 
before William III. in 1695. So skilfully did Nash comport himself in the 
office of Master of the Revels that the King proposed to knight him, an 
honour subsequently offered by Queen Anne, who had revived the reputa- 
tion of Bath by repairing thither for the waters in 1703 • fashion had 
followed the Court, and Beau Nash followed the fashion in 1705, when the 
fame of the gambling drew him there. In those primitive days dancing was 
conducted on the bowling-green, or in a booth, according to the season; 
there was no Assembly, no codes of etiquette, nor rules regulating the niceties 
of dress, Nash found “ the Bath ” still in its primeval provinciality, and, 
as a person of agreeable ingenuity, with marked organising capability, he 
readily enlisted the favour of the visitors and the corporation, obtained 
subscriptions for music, kept a band of six performers, improved the booth 1 
into an Assembly Room, raised the Pump Room to dignified standing under 
the care of an officer called “ the pumper,” posted up the code of rules 
which he had drawn up for the reformation of manners, and inaugurated a 
new and polite order of things. 

The company elected Nash Master of the Ceremonies, and it must be 
acknowledged that the new monarch of the assemblies showed astonishing 
gifts for his office. A handsome Assembly House was built under Nash’s 
direction, the number of musicians increased, their pay doubled, and the 
reign of social propriety began. Says the Gentleman's Magazine (for 176a, 
the year the Beau died), in an article probably written by Goldsmith, Nash’s 
biographer : ” Nash, in administering his government, found it absolutely 
necessary to enact such laws as would execute themselves ; he, therefore, 
very artfully contrived to make a kind of penalty the consequence of the 
breach of them by the manner of drawing them up, as appears from the 
rules, which he wrote with his own hand, and caused to be put up in the 
Pump Room.” 
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Nash* directed that the balls should begin at six and end at eleven ; this he 
was able to effect by his authority over the music. He opened each ball by 
taking out two persons of the highest distinction present to dance a Minuet; 
when the Minuet was ended, the lady returned to her seat, and Nash brought 
the gentleman a new partner; this ceremony was observed with every 
succeeding couple, every gentleman being obliged to dance with two ladies. 


fi 



The Minuet-dancing generally lasted about two hours, and when this was 
over, the Country Dances began ; -ladies of quality, according to their rank, 
standing up first. An hour later on, generally about nine o’clock, a short 
interval was allowed for rest, and for the gentlemen to help their partners to 
tea. When this was over, the dancing continued till eleven, and, as soon as 
the clock had struck, Nash came into the room and ordered the music to 
stop by holding up his finger. The dances were, of course, discontinued, and, 
some time being allowed for the company to grow cool, the ladies were 
handed to their chairs, nor were those who walked in any danger of being 
insulted by the chairmen. 


3 
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Thus Nash at last arrived at absolute monarchy, and this period of 
empire represented the palmy days of Bath. 

In the interval between the days of Beau Nash, and the publication of 
Anstey’s New Bath Guide, that vivacious picture of Georgian manners 
and customs (before the appearance of Bunbury’s Long Minuet as Danced 
at Bath , and Rowlandson’s Comforts of Bath), two regents had followed c 
the Beau, and yet another two were contending for the sweets of office. 
The contest for the Mastership of Ceremonies waxed so fierce that in 
1769 the subscribers were fain to beseech both candidates to withdraw, and 
be contented to forego the sway of empire in consideration of an annual ball 
or two, as a gratuity to soothe their retirement. 

Captain Wade, nephew of the celebrated General Wade, was then 
distinguished by the appointment, and, at a special ball, this son of Mars, 
very handsomely attired as Master of the Ceremonies, was presented with a 
glittering badge of office. Captain Wade shortly retired, and another 
Arbiter succeeded to the medallion of the old Rooms. Meanwhile, the 
balls of the New Assembly were swayed by that elegant and refined,, 
personage, William Dawson, M.C., who had his special train of admirers, 
and was made as resplendent in regalia as his rival at the Old Rooms. 

Great reputations — to say nothing of profits — have been achieved by 
those who aspired to lead the popular amusements, especially when the 
nature of the entertainments were of a lively or frisky order. The name of 
Madame Comely, the contriver of those dancing Festinos which gained an 
equivocal celebrity in the eighteenth century, is an instance of the notoriety 
which was easily made in this walk of trading on the love of pleasure, 
characterising the frivolous portion of mankind. 

Every one of fashion had heard of Madame Comely, and all those who 
loved gaiety, and disregarded expense in procuring it, had revelled in the 
M violent delights ’’ this enterprising entrtprencuse and providort had cun- 
ningly spread to attract the gay world to her vivacious entertainments. - 

It was known that she was connected with the Opera, and that she had 
commenced a career, which subsequently made a considerable noise in the 
fashionable world, as a singer under the name of “ the Pompeiati.” 

Taking the great Heidegger’s successful administration as “ Master of 
the Revels ” as her exemplary model, she soon contrived to preside over the 
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diversions of the ton as the Heidegger of her day. Her taste and invention 
in pleasures 'and decorations became proverbial. Carlisle House, in Soho 
Square, fell into her hands, and was shortly transformed into a veritable 
bower of bliss. The place was promptly enlarged* subscription-balls and 
assemblies were established ; those rationally sober-minded relaxations 
usually associated with similar entertainments were surpassed by the lengths 



to which amusements were carried under Madame’s giddy auspices, as the 
High-Priestess of modish innovations. She went on building, made her 
house a fairy palace, where balls a»d masquerades the most dazzling were 
the order of the night ; masquerades which drew all the gilded youth, and 
a large proportion of the elders too. At first the world was scandalised, 
but both righteous and ungodly were drawn to Carlisle House. Every 
one who was any one went there, and the papers were filled with lengthy 
descriptions of the humours of the Carlisle House masquerades ; the names 
and ingenious pleasantries of the high-born masquers, and the fashion- 
able celebrities there congregating, whose titles, characters, and diverting 
proceedings were duly chronicled in full. 
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in those days masqued balls were the fashionable diversions of the best 
company, and they were really amusing ; it was customary for the masquers 
to sustain the characters they had assumed ; wit and invention were con- 
spicuously displayed in keeping up their parts ; the loveliest women of the 
Court, and the Phrynes who outrivalled them In splendour and profusion, 
disported themselves in the most brilliant and ingenious costumes. Royal 
personages were prominent visitors among the performers, and the peerage 
was largely represented. Queens of society and stage-queens alike found a 
congenial theatre for their graces, while the blooming younger generation, 
and the reigning beauties whose fascinations were the topic of the time, 
were there seen to the best advantage. We know that these symposia were 
popular amongst men of note besides the frivolous, for were not Garrick, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, Oliver Goldsmith, and Dr. Johnson’s protege, 
Boswell, with men of taste and fashion like Horace Walpole, frequently- 
seen at Madame Comely’s, at Ranelagh, and at Vauxhall ? 

Of all the palatial structures reared for the accommodation of the dancing* 
world, the Pantheon, in Oxford Street, bore off the palm. This “ wonder 
of the time” was erected in 1771, during the fashionable craze for public 
balls and masquerades, when the coteries, dubs, assemblies, and general 
resorts of the beau-monde were most in vogue. It was a rival of Madame. 
Comely’s Carlisle House on a more refined and magnificent scale ; .more- 
over, it was intended to keep the Pantheon entertainments within 
respectable limits, and the first notion was te exclude all bnt the most select 
and reputable company from its gorgeous halls. 

This noble monument of architectural genius was reared by James 
Wyatt, R.A. ; "and on all accounts was acknowledged to surpass every 
building of its kind. • • 

The opening of this stately palace of pleasure was fixed for January 22, 
1772, and was marked by an incident which survives in story, and has been 
frequently treated pictorially. The high-toned exclusiveness characteristic 
of Almack’s was the aim of the managers ; all ladies of light reputation were 
to be excluded, and to a committee of lady-patronesses of the highest rank 
in society was confided the exercise of these invidious responsibilities. The 
rumours of this proposed exclusiveness gave great offence, when many fair 
celebrities of the fashionable and theatrical worlds were notorious for tender 
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flirtations, and their connections with gallant virtuosi in the ranks of the 
nobility and gentry, whose admiration for the arts extended to the artistes. 
Not only were the alf-fascinating dtmi-mondaines , the Kitty Fishers, Nelly 
O’Briens, Polly Kennedys, Nancy Parsons, and recruits of the too-famous frail 
sisterhood to be excluded ; it 'was noised abroad that those irresistible actresses, 
.whose fame on the stage was outrivalled by the publicity of their amours , 



were to be debarred the magic haffs. It was known that two famous 
daughters of Thalia had secured*tickets from their admirers, and, despite 
prudish overseers, intended to present themselves — pretty Sophia Baddeley, 
then under a singing engagement at Ranelagh,and the winsome Mrs. Abington, 
the accepted Queen of Comedy. The jcuntsse doree had vowed that, 
whoever was excluded from the Pantheon, their favourite Sophia Baddeley 
should gain admittance on the memorable opemng-night. Twenty gentlemen 
met at AJmack’s, and bound themselves to escort her, and stand by her 
chair. When she arrived, and was set down at the portico (which escaped 
the destructive fire in 1792, and is still standing in Oxford Street, sole 
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remaining rehc of Wyatt’s first Pantheon), the escort had swelled to fifty 
■ gentlemen of the first rank. As Mrs. Baddeley attempted to enter, the posse 
of constables provided for the emergency crossed their staves, barring the 
passage, and civilly but resolutely explained, their orders were to exclude 
stage-players. Instructions had been given to convey the prohibition in the 
least offensive manner, although, had Mrs. Baddeley ’s profession been unex- 
ceptionable, her equivocal reputation would have been a fatal stumbling-block. 
The gallant escort of champion'knights unsheathed their glittering weapons, 
and, at the sword’s-point, sharply drove back the constables; then making an 
arch with their chivalrous blades, formed an avenue ad own which Mrs. 
Baddeley passed proudly into the presence of all the high personages 
assembled in the brilliantly illuminated Rotunda ; thus entering triumphant 
to the fear and consternation of the obstructive managers, who found their 
stronghold carried by a coup dc main , and the enemy in possession, before 
they were aware of their defeat. “But,” writes Leslie, “ the difficulty was 
not at end. The outraged gentlemen refused to sheathe their swords or to 
allow the music to proceed till the managers came forward and humbly 
apologised to Mrs. Baddeley and her escort.” That lady’s comrade and 
biographer, Mrs. Steele, also present, asserts that, when the managers had 
apologised, the Duchess of Argyle and the Duchess of Ancaster stepped 
forward and expressed the pleasure it gave them to receive such an ornament 
to their assembly as Mrs. Baddeley. A messenger was in readiness to inform 
Mts. Abington, more timorously awaiting the denouement of this adventure, 
and discreetly attending without, in readiness to receive the signal that Mrs. 
Baddeley’s charge at the head of her guards had been successful. She now 
made her entree , and, from that eventful night, the difficult feat of attempting 
to draw the line between the nice gradations in frailty were practically 
relinquished, as regarded the management of the Pantheon. 

An advertisement, by way of warning to the discomfited purists, appeared 
in the paper, that “ as it was not convenient for ladies always to carry the 
certificates of their marriages about .them, the subscribers were resolved, in 
opposition to the managers, to protect the ladies to whom they gave their 
tickets." Even the stern moralist Dr. Johnson was, with his friends of the 
Literary Club, found attending the Pantheon. The admission was half- 
a-guinea. Boswell ventured to suggest there was not half-a*guinea’s worth 
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of pleasure in seeing the place. Johnson replied : “ But, sir, there is half-a- 
guinea's ’ worth of inferiority to other people in not having seen it.” 
Boswell t “ I doubt whether there are many happy people here.” Johnson : 
“ Yes, sir, there are many happy people here ; there are many people who 
are watching hundreds, and who think hundreds are watching them.” 

Reynolds and Goldsmith were there, in character, too, at a masquerade 



UASQICRADE AT THE PANTHEON, OXEOEO STE* ET » lS°9 

AHrr Ro*Und»oB And Pogw 


shortly after the opening. There were nearly two thousand visitors 
present ; the suite of fourteen rooms one blaze of light and decorations, the 
wines and supper in keeping with the rank of the better part of the company. 
On this particular occasion, we are told that several of the ladies who chose 
to adopt male dominoes and disguises “appeared as masculine as many of 
the delicate Macaroni things we see everywhere — the ‘ Billy Whiffles of the 
present age.” Among the most distinguished of these “very pretty 
fellows " were the Duchess of Ancaster, Lady Melbourne, and Mrs. Darner. 
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There, too, were Reynolds’ Devonshire friends, the Horneck family, 
probably under the escort of Sir Joshua and Goldsmith ; the poet’s Jessamy 
Bride and Little Comedy , a charming group ; the two beautiful youthful 
sisters, and their smart young brother — Goldsmith’s “ captain in lace,” as 
French dancers, all dressed in Watteau habits of the same cut and fashion ; 
looking, says the Magazine chronicler, notwithstanding the sex -of one of 
the trio, like a group of the three Graces. The ball took place on the eve 
of. old Mayday, and. there was, appropriately to the season, a group dressed 
as the bearers and attendants of the “ Milkmaids’ May-day Garlands,” and 
as the company trooped to their chairs and coaches in the May-day dawn, 
the veritable May-day milkmaids were already stirring in the streets. 

By one of a succession of truly deplorable casualties, the King’s Theatre 
was destroyed by fire in 1789; the year following Drury Lane Theatre 
was found to be unsafe for want of needful repairs, and the prospects of 
the imported troupe of operatic artistes, with no field for their pcr- 
ormances, were, early in 1791, of the hiost forlorn order. Rowlandson 
produced two or three graphic versions, setting forth the state pf the case. 

. nC “ enUtled Chaos is cmt and shows the Opera House crumbling 
into decay, and in its fall bringing down the performers among the ruins,* 
with the quotation : 

“ Music hath charms to soothe the savage beast, 

To soften brids and bend the knotted oak.” 


owlandson playfully pictured the reduced state of the poor homeless 
dancers, with D, delot, Vestris, Theodore, and others, accompanied by the' 
ustcans o the Opera band, driven, all dishevelled, their already scanty 
urnes worn to tatters, to take refuge on the streets, appealing to the 
“'PraT y ; with a mod ' 1 of Ac King-s Theatre, inscribed, 

a mod 1 P °° r da "“" i '" C " ritd ’ “ Wrecked sailors bore about 

Aol d S “P- the sympathy of the charitable. 

conduf n an "°""“ S 1 “ A Da ”“’ C>,H Th ‘ B °">‘ °f<>" **«.»; to 
eoodtrfewtth a GmndCrosh by all the Performers.” 

7, behaIf ° f th ' d ' S!ressed ™s entitled: 7 hi 

ani Da„J r '" S \ ’ nil that, Traftimn of Malic 

»*» , ht tap may f, At this ^ ^ 
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mongers of the Pantheon came to the rescue, and Wyatt carried out altera- 
tions which converted the grand saloon of the Pantheon into a handsome . 
and spacious theatre, to which the Opera troupe was transferred pending the 
reconstruction of Drury tane and the completion of the new Opera House, 

1 lavmarkct. The improved state of affairs, with the ballet installed more 
splendidly than .ever, is pictorially set down by Rowlandson in a version * 
here reproduced, entitled : 'The Prospect before us, No 2. Respectfully 
dedicated to those Stagers, Dancer), and Musical Professors who art fortu- 
nately engaged tilth the proprietor of the Kings Theatre at the Pantheon 
This appeared January, 1791. Rowlandson’s drawing presents a coup a ceil 
of the theatre just erected, as viewer! from the stage, the Royal box in the 
centre, tenanted by Majesty, ami the entire house filial with the quality. 
On the boards arc represented M Didclot and Mile. Theodore, principal 
dancers in the ballet of Jmfhson and Thalia , O’Reilly presiding over the 
orchestra. The opera first produced was sltmtj.i. The opening season 
was vastly successful. The unlucky ballet-dancers, however, as it seemed, 
were doomed to misfortune; still worse, tjic Pantheon was involved. The 
story is brief: “January 14, 1792. This morning, bet ween one and two 
o’clock, the pai nters’-room in one of the new' buildings, which have been 
added to the Pantheon to enlarge it sufficiently for the performance of 
operas, was discovered to be on fire. Before any engines were brought to 
the spot, the fire had got to such a height that all attempts to save the 
building were in vain. The fire kept burning with great fury for about ten 
hours, by which time the roof and part of the walls having fallen in, it was 
so much subdued that all fears for the safety of the surrounding houses 
were quieted.” 

Another Pantheon, on similar lines, was reared on the site of its 
predecessor ; and similar entertainments opened its early career. A pfcturc 
of the interior, with a masquerade in full swing, was published at the time ; 
the architecture by Pugin, and the figures by Rowlandson. 

After various changes of fortune — from a ball-room to a bazaar, and a 
picture gallery— the later Pantheon still stands, the headquarters of Messrs. 
W. & A. Gilbey, tbe well-known wine merchants. Once filled with all the 
choicest spirits of the past, its present fortunes arc still associated with 
convivial usages. 
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At Ranelagh, in the days of its meridian glories, the nobility delighted 
to take their pleasures ; Royal Dukes and Blue Ribbons figured at its balls 
and ridottos ; it was also famous for Aquatic Fetes, which attracted in crowds 
the pleasure-loving section of the Metropolis. Here, too, Masquerades 
were evidently in high favour. There is a picture of one held here in 17 59, 
the masquers disporting themselves in the rustic walks, rowing on the canal, 



VAXCLACX 

A Vie*' of tit Rotunda and C.rdcnt, with a rcpmuxauoo at tko Jut,, let Masqucmdo Ball 
Given to cdtknlt the Birthday of Ccorje, Fruit* of Walct (Geo. Ill ), 1759 


and crowding the quaint Chinese buildings reared in the middle of the lake. 
This version is by Canaletto, as is the view of the interior of the vast 
Rotunda, erected as a ball-room. By the same artist is a general view of 
the gardens surrounding the Rotunda, with the masquerade represented, 
given to celebrate the Jubilee Birthday Ball, there held May 24, 1759, in 
honour of George, Prince of Wales, who succeeded to the throne the 
following year as George III. This version is reproduced ; it has a further 
interest, as representing the general features of a masquerade in the middle 
of the eighteenth century ; showing the characteristic disguises and costumes’ 
then in popular favour ; while a frequent incident of these ials costumes , a 
chosen train of dancers, disporting themselves round a maypole hung with 
streamers, is illustrated in one of the principal groups. 
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There Is an elegant “Regatta Ball Ticket, Ranelagh,’ 1775,” and another 
for the “Subscription Masquerade, June 14, 1776 both are designed by 
G B. Cipriani, R.A., and engraved by F. Bartolozzi. 

Vauxhall Gardens enjoyed a prolonged spell of popularity. Frederick, 
Prinfce of Wales (father of George III.) honoured Vauxhall with so large a 
share of his patronage, that the management was solicitous to commemorate 
this favourable circumstance. The Gothic orchestra, erected in the grove, 
had its dome surmounted with a plume of the 
Prince of Wales’ feathers, and, fronting the 
orchestra, was a large pavilion of the com- 
posite order, specially built for the accom- 
modation of his Royal Highness. Canaletto 
painted a series of pictures of Vauxhalt 
Gardens, which were engraved in 1753. 

The original Vauxhall was made glorious 
by the enterprise of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, 
who purchased the place in 1730, and opened 
it with an attractive entertainment, which 
he called a Ridotto al Fresco. We have 
reproduced ‘the ticket of admission issued 
for the “Vauxhall Jubilee,” May 1786; a 
further interest is lent to this particular voucher by the fact that it bears 
the autograph of Jonathan Tyers. As Leslie has pointed out, the Vauxhall 
of Jonathan Tyers was a vastly different affair to the place familiar some 
forty years back, then nearing its end. “ Its decoration had employed the 
brushes of Hogarth and Hayman, the scenic art of Lambert and De Louther- 
bourg, and the chisel of Roubiliac. In its orchestra, Mrs. Billmgton did not 
disdain to sing, nor Arne to conduct. The most brilliant beauties and 
leaders of ton were not too proud to eat cold chicken and drink rack punch 
and Frontiniac in its supper-boxes princes and peers, and “ alt that was 
modish and gay " of both sexes, had, by their attendance, lent a high-bred 
air of quality to the balls and ridottos , which, in the summer season, turned 
Vauxhall Gardens into a scene of delight. 

AJmack’s presented a contrast to most assemblies from the strictly 
exclusive order of its management. Of all the charmed circles, Almack’s 
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continued the most difficult of access. It has been seen that at the various 
resorts whereat fashionable society at intervals elected to disport itself for 
the amusement of dancing, the company signally failed in retaining its aris- 
tocratic exdusive- 


ness ; duchesses and 
demireps, sooner or 
later, contested the 
palm for rival attrae- 
■tions, while derni 
mondaines were rigor- 
ously excluded from 
Almack’s through- 
out its career. 

The touchstone of 
high - bred fashion 

0 

in its brilliant days, 
Almack’s kept its 
traditions unsullied ; 
while people were 
ready to intrigue — 
or even to fight — 
for admission, the 
privilege of penetra- 

IM 

ting within the once- 
fabled portals was 

VAUXKAIL 1 ABPIXS, 1809 

After Xovhtmison a/rj Pogtn 

jealously guarded by 



an array of lady-patronesses, imperiam in imperto , for the entree to Almack’s 
vws «sw>vd£re,d a. passpoct to the highest society of the metropolis. It was 
useless to contend against the fates, and, although the husbands of these 
despotic patronesses were challenged by disappointed applicants, who 
resented their exclusion as a personal insult, the rigorously exclusive 
legislature remained unmoved. It is related that a captain in the Guards, 
to whom Lady Jersey had declined sending a ticket, sent a challenge to 
Lord Jersey, requesting he would name his second, &c. “Lord Jersey 
replied in a very dignified manner, saying that if all persons who did not 
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receive tickets from his wife were to call him to account for want of 
courtesy on her part, he should have to make up his mind to become a 
target for young officers, and he therefore declined the honour of the 
proposed meeting." 

When the gay doings at “ White’s "and “ Boodle’s” were attracting the 
attentions of the jeunesse dortc, and monopolising the male society, and the 
dashing ladies who led k bon tan aspired to emulate the modish amusements 
of their lords, the beaux and belles found, in the person of the enterprising 
Almack, a coadjutor, caterer, and chamberlain who, in astutely administer- 
ing to the tastes of his generation for extravagance an'd the all-prevailing 
excitement of gambling, had discovered a ready road to fortune, pro- 
fiting by the reckless profusion of that beau monde of which he thus 
became the convenient satellite. 

“ Almack's Club,” the original of “ Brooks’," was established in Pall 
Mall in 1 764. While the spendthrift Macaronis of the day were gaily ruining 
their fortunes under Almack’s auspices at this luxurious symposium, the 
founder was causing to be erected the handsome Assembly Rooms in King 
Street, St, James’s — later managed by Willis, another famous club proprietor 
(also founder of the "Thatched House" in St. James’s Street), and hence 
the elegant premises erected *by Almack became subsequently familiar as 
4 ‘ Willis’s Rooms.” - ’ ■ 

Almack’s opened February 20, 1765, with a ball. It is recorded the 
walls and ceilings were still damp, and the Duke of Cumberland inaugurated 
the festivity. 

To Almack’s, as a centre, came the various aristocratic coteries then 
flourishing, and King Street became their accepted headquarters. "The 
Ladies’ Club," according to Walpole, “all goddesses," transferred their 
august patronage to Almack’s, bringing favour and fortune in their train. 
The subscription was ten guineas ; for this was provided a weekly ball and 
supper, the season lasting twelve weeks. Mrs. Boscawen informed Mrs. 
Delany concerning “ this Institution of lords and ladies, who first met at a 
tavern, and subsequently, to satisfy Lady Pembroke’s scruples, migrated to 
Almack’s." 

"The ladies nominate and choose the gentlemen, and vice versd, so that 
no lady can exclude a lady, or gentleman a gentleman,” 
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Black bailing, from the first, attested its exclusive pretensions. The Ladies 
Rochford, Harrington, and Holderness met this fate, as did the Duchess of 
Bedford, though subsequently admitted. The .ladies retorted by black- 
balling Lord March and Brook Boothby. 

’ It appears that the lady-patronesses allowed concerts and balls to be given 
at Almack’s for. the benefit of celebrated professors of dancing, vocalists, and 
musicians, and that Bartolozzi engraved their benefit' tickets ; of this order 
was the card of subscription to “M. Fierviile’s 
Ball, Almack’s,” here reproduced. Many choice 
examples, referring to benefit performances given 
at Almack’s,, are still in existence. 

< When Willis held the post of chamberlain 
at the beginning of the century, Almack’s 
continued the quintessence -of aristocratic exclu- 
siveness. If the numbers of young captains who 
were ready to make targets of the lordly 
husbands of’ the lady-patronesses were over- 
whelming, the coterie more jealously guarded the 
portals. “Of the three hundred officers of the 
Foot Guards, then as now famous for their ‘ select set,’ no more than half- 
a-dozen were honoured with vouchers of admission to this temple of the 
beau monde ; the gates were defended by autocratic arbiters, whose smiles or 
frowns consigned men and women to happiness or despair.” 

As Captain Gronow wrote in “the sixties”: “At the present time, one 
can hardly conceive the importance which was attached to gaining admission 
to Almack’s, the seventh heaven of the fashionable world.” Lady Jersey, 
at the head of the lady-patronesses, is described as a theatrical tragedy 
queen, reigning over these reunions “into whose sanctum sons of commerce 
never come." 

The lady-patronesses, leaders of fashionable bon Ion in 1814, were 
Ladies Castlercagh, Jersey, Cowper, Sefton, Willoughby de Eresby, 
Countess Lieven, and Princess Esterhazy. 

The government was a pure despotism. On Gronow’s authority, “ the 
fair ladies, who ruled supreme over this little dancing and gossiping world, 
issued a solemn proclamation that no gentleman should appear at the 
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assemblie^vvfjlioQt being,dressed in knee-breeches,” a white cravat and a 
thapeait irhrttttdih % rigueur ; and another rule enacted that no visitor 
waiVadraitted f a^V..klf.pasf eleven o’clock at night. According to the 
anecdotes,-” t'hVgrcat^ cdpfain who f had'-nevSr been beaten in the field” was 
on twoccajftjns ingloriously routed at Willis’s. The Duk/of Wellington 



pr=sentmgh,mself a few minutes after thls hour ^ bjr the ; nvinclble 

■ la. sent down again. On another action, the Duke ,ya S about 
o ascend the statreaae of the ball-room dressed in black trousers, when the 

Y a " r r >jllS ’ ,h ' B “ ardim C ' rberus of the portals, stepped forward : 

our Grace cannot be admitted in trousers “ j whereon the Duke, who had 
geea respect for orders and regulations, quietly walked away. 

of th ' , “'“ teB “ Ce ° f "it'oetacy was present, and it is said three-fourths 
he nobility knocked in vain at the portals of Almack’s 

Reek ‘dV* pr ° Brammc w “ ™ d ' "P of Contredanses, with Scotch 
wte ■ t SS ’ S u '° °'" th ' ;r to the Duchess of Gordon, 

from Lri H ° f her 7 °“ th ^ those national dances 

. hom Scot and rnto London. The year , S , 5 established a marked innoVa- 
y ,ntr ° d ““ d *' «S»WlIe from Paris, where i, was the 





London. As the Hon. Mrs. Armytage has pointed out, “The figures 
were intricate ; the steps', positively essentia) to their correct interpretation, 
were manifold ; and it was quite as necessary to master the difficulties of 
fas de basque, chatsez-croisrz, with the regulation balance and poussette , 
as it had been in the past century to grapple with the minute etiquette 
of the Menuet de la Cour or Gavotte.” In those days every step was 
marked with nice precision; walking through Quadrilles was a latter-day 
degeneracy. ♦ y*' 

The German Waltz, we are told, was at first coldly regarded, but, after 

3 F 
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the Emperor Alexander, wearing his tight-fitting uniform and numerous 
gorgeous decorations, had, at Almack's, exhibited his skill in twirling round 

the Countess Lieven, 
the opponents of 
waltzing surrendered 
at discretion. Among 
those who are men- 
tioned as accomplished 
performers in the 
mazy Viennese Waltz, 
were Lord Palmerston 
and Countess Lieven, 
Princess Esterhazy 
and Baron de Neu- 
mann, who were 
constantly partners. 

In a picture of 
the ball-room with 
portraits of the most 
conspicuous habitues 
(“ Illustrations of 
Almack’s ”), the 
leading personages 
<- , , are the Duchess of 

omerset and her daughter, iu the place of houour, Lord Liverpool, 

Lord F f nT 7' W WOrC ' S " :r - ,hc Lord Petersham, 

ami!: ' J BrUnSWiCk ' ^ L ” d “ d 

he”" 8 1 B 7 thr0, ’ B 0f Fashions, however, changed ; Almack's 

Ixcame obsolete eoctet, preferred entertain at home, boll giving houses 

1, S thC ^Fion-baHs, after ninety year, of 

lh Ihl'T T PFroniscd, and Willis's as Almack's ” faded our 
Restaurant "'1 1- da>S! By * ^ ° f the wheeI > as “Willis’s 
e„„ T I ° f fahi °" ‘ Wd b “ k curiously 

" If, B ^ “" der ,h ' “ !P ' ,KS ° f ' VWt ” °ub. Thus history repeat! 
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' Jansen, the famous Mai t re de Ballet Alkmand, was represented April 6 , 
17^2, In a skit by James 
Gill ray, entitled, The 
German Dancing Master. 

The name and fame of 
the practitioner, who is 
represented as an eccen- 
tric figure performing 
on his " kit,” thus sur- 
vives in the caricaturist’s 
playfully satirical pro- 
duction. 

The portrait of the ' 

German dancing-master, 
famous in his day, was 
followed by that- of ' 

another mai/re de danse, , 

whose reputation is not 5 

yet forgotten — M. 

Vestris, dieu de la danse. 

This quasi -hi stories I t 

personage, who made a 
great figure in his own 
times, also formed the 

subject of Gtllny S from a tnboinpll by CiIvaiiI Monon after A. E Cfofon, R A 

satirical pictorial shafts. 

The artist has given to one of his caricatures the significant title, 
Regardez-moi, singularly appropriate to the Terpsichorean genius, who 
always imagined himself the focus of the eyes of Europe. 

In this satire upon Gaetan Vestris, “ Vestris 1 “ " or " Vestris le Grand,” 
as he entitled himself, the mai/re de danse is giving a lesson to that 
huge personage Lord Cholmondeley, travestied as a great goose. 

Auguste Vestris occupied the place filled by his father, familiarly 
known as “ old iron legs,’’ and he, too, the second illustrious member 
of the house of Vestris, begot another famous successor in the Terpsichorean 


I 
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art ; his name de- 
scended to Madame 
Vestris, the beautiful 
grand-daughter of F. 
Bartolozzi, who had 
engraved portraits of 1 
the grand mattres de ' 
danse in the days of 
their vast reputation. 

George Dance — 
who seems to have 
recognised an omen 
tn his name, and has 
given portraits of 
dancing worthies — 
made a picture of 
V estns Dancing the 
Goosestep (engraved by 
F. Bartolozzi in 1781). 


After S M Jo> ‘ tA P " VA ‘"' VV C naVC Seen the S reat 

master, Regardez-moi, 

represented instructing a nobleman transmogrified into a goose ; there was 
evidently some association which may explain these allusions. 

The taste for " operatica! " and fantastic dancing under George III.’s 
reign seemed to run away with society. There were the endless " midnight 
rasquerades at the Pantheon, at Madame Cornely's, Carlisle House, at 
*e Clubs, the “ Sptvoir-Vivre," “ S„,i«„„ei," ..^avoir-faim," .'The Pic 
N,c Society .. T he New Clnb," Soho, -A, mack's,” and many others 
;l«rnatdy frequented by persons of distinction ; there were " Ranelagh,” 
r f' mJ S,m,Ilr ple “ sure "S !lrdlms . equally attractive to the hm- 
” ’ !• ' b ' SCe " that at ^‘igh-toned resorts the licence of dress 

- • r “ *° s “T™ng lengths, the costumes there displayed approxi- 

mating to the primitive simplicity of our first parents 

Inspire of , he reproWons of the Church, the rage for dancing still 
grew, while, under the Vestris family, the ballet increased in favour, and 
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It commenced* career of brilliant success which reached its highest point, 
after the advent of Mile. I’arisot. 

One of the most, fascinating dancers of her generation was the Signora 
Giovanni Baccclli, a great favourite of Reynolds’ friend and patron, the 
Duke of Dorset. She was painted by Sir Joshua as a Bacchante in rySa-t, 
* and is favourably mentioned as an admirable dancer by Horace Walpole, an 
excellent judge of such nutters, li. Baccclli was also a friend of Gains- 
borough’s, who painted two portraits of this winsome syren. The picture 
of the graceful lady (reproduced p. tiyr), K. esteemed one of his most 
charming works. 

During Lord Fifes connection with the King’s Theatre, the ballet 
became of the; first importance ; the prince and the highest personages 
exhibited a strong personal interest in its success. It .is related that 
when fibers’ went over to Paris in 1821 to strengthen the billet company 
at. the King’s* Theatre, the negotiations for the engagement of operatic 
stars^verc made 
through the British' 
ambassador, who held 
conferences", for this . 
purpdsc with the Baron 
de.la Ferte, Intendant , 

- of the Theatre-Royal 
. .in Paris. 

. The, pal my days of 
the ballet in England 
are reckoned to have 
• extended to the first 
half of this century ; 
between the “ twen-' 
ties” and thd'“fifties » 
there was a royal 
tevenue spent on the 
maintenance of this 
then fashionable at- 



traction, and there was ? 
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a host of talent engaged : 
Carlotta Grisi, whose portrait 
is reproduced from a drawing 
by J. Brandard, as figuring in 
the Ballet of the Peri, 1844; 
Mile. Taglioni, one of the most 
familiar names in the annals of 
the ballet, who turned the heads 
of an entire generation ; Fanny 
Elssler, who, at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, was famous in La 
Sylphide. Mile Cerito performed 
the same year in a popular ballet, 
Le Lac des Fees, invented by 
A. Guerra, whose portrait, per- 
forming a pas de deux , with the 
charming Cerito, was drawn 
in 1840 by Philip Barnard (see 

p. 446 ). 

Miss P. Horton was a 


Ariel. Her portrait was painted 
Miss P. Horton became familiar 
favourite, Mrs. German Reed. 


bewitching sylphlike person as 
in this spirituel part by E. T. Parris 
to later generations as the popular 


>rt rt 7° US l ° f Her (.845). whose 

who 7 ;; V™ E ' CW °". R A. was Mile, Ladle Grahn, 

which chlraet , 8 B lienees as D ‘ 

was wi,! ri ShC ™ S . PMKd by S - M - Mile. Carolina Rosati 

* "inning admiration in the ballet n , . 

connection most Amelia Faucet be forgo,,™ H, ”7 “ 

■850 by A. E. Chalon, R.A.. as one of -The t"? “ 



KATE VAUGHAN AND HER SUCCESSORS 



Tiom * rbbl«£iaph b> lb« London SlercOkCopn. Company 


draperies plays a part quite as important 
as the actual steps. She has been suc- 
ceeded by a host of clever disciples 
and imitators, among whom may 
be mentioned the well-known favour- 
ites, Miss Sylvia Gray, Miss Letty 
Lind, Miss Alice Lethbridge, Miss 
St. Cyr, Miss Mabel Love, and Miss 
Topsy Sinden? 


that gift in the dancing of 
Miss Kate Vaughan had made 
the nearest approach to elevating 
the standard of the modern art 
ih our own day.” 

This graceful artiste may be 
said to have inaugurated the 
reign of the now all -popular 
skirt-dance, in which the manipula- 
tion of voluminous gossamer 
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O doubt the lively Jig dates back to time immemorial; it is a 
dance measure which must have seized the imaginations of 
peoples of all nations ; the Jig, Gtga , Gigite, or German ( jtige , 
was in fact cosmopolitan. One of the earliest dance tunes 


of which any evidence survives dates back, to 1 300, and is assumed to 


have been a Jig ; a dance in the past no less popular in England than 


m Scotland and m Ireland, where it must be regarded as the national 
dance. Shakespeare has mentioned several dances of his time ; for 


instance, the Gailiard, as danced at masques ; the Cinque pas ( Cinqua pace 
or Cinque Past) and the Jigge. In Much Ado about Nothing there is 
Beatrice’s ingenious description of matrimony : “ Wooing, wedding, and 
repenting is as a Scotch jig, a measure, and a cinque-pace : the first suit is 
hot and hasty, like a Scotch jig, and full as fantastical ; the wedding, 
mannerly-modest, as a measure, full of state and ancientry ; and then comes 
repentance and, with his bad legs, falls into the cinque-pace faster and faster 
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till he sink into his grave.’ 1 At the Tudor Court, Jigs, Courantes, Galliards, 
and Brawls represented the livelier dances ; it is fair to infer that Jigs 
continued in favour even in Court circles, for there are Jigs christened after 
successive sove- 
reigns from 
Charles II. to 
Queen Anne. We 
find Jigs figuring 
in the entertain- 
ments of masques 
and revels, the 
particular preroga- 
tives of the Inns of 
Court, where the 
sedentary habits 
of study were 
agreeably lightened 
by a corresponding 
attention to salta- 
tory movements, 
and the gentlemen 
learned in the law 
were no less ac- 
complished dancers. 

In the preface to 
Playford’s Dancing 
Master, the writer 

pointedly com- inside op the red « 

mends “ the sweet 

and airy activity of the gentlemen of the Inns of Court, which has 
crowned their grand solemnities with admiration to all spectators.” 
Again, we find (Grove’s Dictionary) Jigs christened after the Inner Temple, 
the Middle Temple, Lincoln’s Inn, and Gray’s Inn. 

There was a comprehensive character about the Jig ; people could merrily 
foot it, play it on some musical instrument, and sing a country round at the 

3 G 
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same time. Barclay, in his Eclogues, makes his shepherd boast of his 
skill : 

" ! can dance the Raje, I can both pipe and ting, 

If f were men, t can both hurle and fling.” 

In Shakespeare’s time the term “ Jig ” applied equally to a sprightly dance 

and a merry verse. 
At the pla) house the 
dancing of Jigs was 
expected from the 
performers. In early 
days, a dancing and 
singing Jig was the 
regulation wind-up of, 
the piece ; often a sort 
of impromptu, or what 
passed as such, a jing- 
ling rhyming tag sung 
by the clown ; and 
audiences were accus- 
tomed to call for a 
Jig as a pleasant 
termination to the 
show. 

We give, as an 
example of the 
“ Drolls " popular in 
the time of Charles II., 
the contemporary 
version of [he performers at ,hc Red Bull Playhouse, Clerkcmicll, 1672, 
where one of [he ac(ors, handsomely dressed in [he gallant fashion of the 
lime, is executing a Jig to the sound of his own fiddle, as the “French 
Dancing-Master." 

It is to Ireland vve must go for the Jig in all its vivacious activity ; the 
Irish race possessing a natural taste for both music and dancinc, the 
national Jig ha, a marvellous influence over the Irish temperament. As 
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Miss Owcnson, in her Patriotic Sketches of Ireland, has illustrated, no alien 
dance could in any way replace their own lively Jigs. The outdoor 
peasant gatherings, whereat the performers seem untiring in their ardour 
for the J 3 g, are thus described : 

“The piper is always seated on the ground, with a hole dug near him, 



into which the contributions of the assembly are dropped. At the end of 
every Jig the piper is paid by the young man who dances it, and who 
endeavours to enhance the value of the gift by first bestowing it on his fair 
partner. Though a penny a Jig is esteemed very good pay, yet the 
gallantry or ostentation of the contributor, anxious at once to appear 
generous in the eyes of his mistress, and to outstep the liberality of his 
rivals, sometimes trebles the sum which the piper usually receives.’.’ 

It has been stated that, so strong a hold has dancing upon the lively 
Irish temperament, few gatherings take place in Ireland without this 
accompaniment. At the numerous fairs, groups of youths will always be 
met with, merrily Tooting it to the “ breakdown,” with many stirring 
whoops and much flourishing of blackthorn shillelaghs. 

An Irish “wake" takes prominence among these characteristic functions, 
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where competition runs high in skewing dirges, in whisky-drinking, and 
the prolongation of active Jigs ; the measure of respect for the lamented 
deceased being testified by the individual energy of the mourners and their 
ardour to exert themselves in honour of the departed. 

Conspicuous among those dances which claim a distinctly native origin, 



t e Hornpipe has been described ns belonging far t0 our c | !me 

and race It „ consistent with our national chamcterist'ics as a maritime 
nation that a native dance should be a sailors’ dance. Hornpipes and Jigs 
are old favourite, in th e service, and bp no section of the community are 
ay danced mth more sprightly springiness, joyous activity, or keener 
enjoyment, sis an argument for the heal.hapromoting properties of dancing, 
e Hornpipe must be accepted as a practical instance to the point. Captain 

sa le ' i I7: ;r VCd thjI *"*« ™ -*1 in taping his 

rs good health on their voyages. When the weather was calm, and 

127 “" SCq " en, ‘ i ' ”•&***<* the sailors, he made then, 
e ornpipe for preference, to the music of the fiddle ; and to the 
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healthful exertion of this exercise the great circumnavigator attributed the 
freedom from illness on board his ship. 

Doubtless the Hornpipe, in some form, is of antique origin, and may have 
suggested itself to other nations, 'or have existed in past ages, as" is con- 
jectured with much plausibility. It was evidently equally popular in Scot- 
land, where it was a fashionable measure in the eighteenth century, danced 
to the tune called Flowers of Edinburgh. ‘ 

Beyond the national dances which ever exert the greatest influence over 
the minds and spirits of the 
people, the history of dancing in 
Scotland naturally coincides with 
the circumstances of the country, 
and especially illustrates the in- 
fluence of their French connections 
over the Scots, from the. period 
when the Scots Guards, as in the ' 
days of Louis XL, played a 
conspicuous part in the joint 
histories; moreover, the Scotch, 
as a nation of lovers of dancing, 
readily learned everything 
that there was to be acquired 
from their French relations, when the two Courts, as in the regency ot 
Mary of Guise and the reign of Mary Queen of Scots, were thus intimately 
associated. The thoughtless Mary continued her dancing diversions in the 
face of tragedies, as when, on the news of the Protestant massacre at Vassy 
reaching Edinburgh, the volatile queen kept up the ball at HoJyrood, whereon 
the righteous uprose in wrath, and bold John Knox publicly denounced the 
lightsome, and, from his pulpit, clarion-voiced, condemned frivolous Queen 
and courtiers, " dancing, like the Philistines for the pleasure taken in the 
destruction of God’s people.” Merry Scotland became for the time a grim, 
earnest place, when the tide of Reformation burst as a torrent, and swept 
away even Innocent amusements ; “promiscuous dancing,” as a violation of 
all moral and spiritual laws, was declared contrary to religion, and sup- 
pressed, with imprisonment as the penalty. 
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. , LegiS '“ iVe “ 1Ctm “ ts «'«' rfg»% to eradicate a passion which was 
'" d f 7 ! ^ “d *= stringency of these .ensures was 

gradually relaxed King James was a lover of dancing, and in his Book of 

f !’ ,nd “ d ' d d “ ci "S » * Uwful recreation. Spite of princes and 
presbyters, the struggle long continued between the flesh and the spirit ; the 
Calvinists esteemed dancing a sin ; while the Scottish natural aptitude for 

dancing was un- 
conquerable. A 

century later the 
national passion 
was making way ; 
in the fashionable 
world dancing 
assemblies grew 
into favour. 'At 
Edinburgh danc- 
ing-masters came 
to the front ; the 
Town Council of 
Glasgow, forgetting 
its repressive zeal* 
as regards penal- 
ties inflicted upon 
pipers and dancers, 

Engrau.pg by F. Dnrloloiz, .Rer . Drmag by Henry Bti.bt.ty appointed a Salaried 

dancing - master 

. inhabitants with the art " rw , t0 “ fa™!™* the 

necessary article of T • f "" “'"a very 

heeding a„d lend 7 "' ■ “ ° f fanners, good- 

^7 d ^ Szi ”r d “f d 'r d 

these measures. We all rememhe w-n ■ . ^ * tUneS werc used for 
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refers to the custom of the company severally contributing small sums 
towards the cost of the festivity, the balance to provide a small fund 
towards starting the young couple in life, an observance still kept up 
amongst the fishing population. 

At funerals similar customs prevailed, and these usages still continue 
in distant regions. 

After a death, the 
company met at 
these “Late Wakes,” 
and dancing was kept 
up all night. 

At fairs, after the 
business was con- 
cluded, those attending 
gave themselves over, 
with extra exhilara- 
tion, to the national 
pastime. A favourite 
measure, in which the 
contest for superior 
agility had ample 
scope, was named The 
Salmon 'Dance ; the 
dancers, emulating 
the vigorous leaps of 
the fish, had unusual 
opportunities for the 
exhibition of activity, 
strength of limb, 
and lightness of spring. Vigour in an unusual degree characterises all 
the antique measures of Scotland ; in their Morris Dances of the fifteenth 
century, the masquers, by the agile movements of their bodies, produced 
tunes from the 252 bells attached to their parti-coloured silken tunics, to 
„ their ankles and their wrists, actively turning, frisking, leaping and shaking 
their bells in cadence, while royalty disdained not tp look on, and even 
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to disport itself in the revels. There were at Court stately Pavanes 
and gleesome Courantes, Branles, Rondes and many imported dances 
« counterfeiting France,” due to the close family connection between the 
reigning houses of the respective countries ; but to the spirit of the nation 
these were but passing fashions, and base excrescences, held in little favour 
by the masses, as false to the healthy traditions of Scotland. The bard 
has voiced the national sentiment . 

“Nac cotillon brent new frac France, 

But hornpipe!>, pgr, strathspeys, and reds 
Put life and mettle in their heels.” 

Highland Flings, like the t Marquis of Hunily s Fling, and Reels like 
the Reel of T'ulloch, or ‘Tullochgorum, are complicated evolutions, of'„ 
a classical and studied order ; necessitating as “ essentials, 1 ’ according to 
the directions of dancing professors, natural aptitude, united to activity, 
agility of finished description, and a keenly appreciative ear foe niceties of 
time and metrical proportion. 

The Reel is presumably of Celtic origin ; it is the Danish no less than 
the Scottish national dance. The Sword Dance, common to warlike nations, 
is the survival of the military dances of the Greeks and Romans in honour 
of the god of war. 

The warlike dance, with its terror-striking accompaniments, has long 
been practised by Highlanders under the name of Killte-Kallum or Ghillie 
Cullum. « V 

The interesting feature, both of this Pyrrhic leaping dance and of its 
cousin, the Ghillie Callum (the Dirk Dance), was an imposing warlike 
ballet, vigorously illustrating the evolutions of attack and defence, a more 
__ dramatic exhibition than the modern feat of gracefully flinging and reeling 
over and around a brace of claymores crossed on the ground, without 
touching or displacing them. 

Loud exclamations, warlike howls, waving of arms, and cracking of 
fingers, are characteristic accompaniments by which the dancer stimulates 
his own exertions, to the fierce skirling of pipes. 

The Strathspey is another variety of the Reel, christened from the 
place of its adoption, the valley of the Spey, The rhythm is slouerand more 
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grandiose even than that of the Reel, alternating with quick motions, which 
demand spirited execution. The affinity with the Ossianic heroic metre is 
marked in its measure so distinctively that Burns, whose authority on music 
and poetry is unquestionable, compared the stately metres of heroic poetry 
to the old Strathspeys. 

The Country Dance — so called — perhaps a corruption of the French 



equivalent, Contredanse, owes its popularity to the circumstance that 
it was designed on the principle of taking in as many couples as the 
space would accommodate. As in the Sir Roger de Coverley, at the 
commencement, the gentlemen took up their positions on one side, the 
ladies ranged in a line opposite. In its figures the dancers are constantly 
changing places, leading one another back and forward, up and down, 
parting and uniting again. There were numerous and varied figures 
which gave an interest to this dance, the several figures being designated 
by descriptive names. The music was sometimes in |-timc and sometimes 
in Jj-time ; the step smooth, and rather easy and gliding than springy. 

Oliver Goldsmith loved dancing, and had himself merrily set peasants 
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of all the nationalities figuring and curveting away to the lively strains 
of his flute, on his travels as a philosophic vagabond. According to 
Goldsmith’s testimony, “The Country Dance" belied its name. Far 
from being the dance of the peasant, it was presumably an adaptation 
of the Gallic Contredanse, and was affected by the quality more exclusively, 
while its set figures were scholastic mysteries to the romping and robust 
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rustic practitioners, who revelled in the boisterous hilarity and activity of 
the Jig and the Roundabout. We reproduce Rowlandson’s drawing 
of the al fresco dance given by his landlord on the grass plot in front of 
the Vicar of Wakefield’s cottage, in honour of his neighbours and his 
fashionable female friends from town. 

The Contredanse was •'probably as antique as any measure which, 
embraced set figures in its constitution, and, with an admixture of pre- 
concerted and statelier movements, 'admitted a corresponding indulgence 
in lively jigging, which, as in Sir Roger de Coverley, easily grew into a 
hearty romp. There was setting to partners, turning partners, changing 
partners, with a merry-go-round promenade, similar to the Flirtation Figure. 
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The Contredanse is said to be derived from an early authority ; it was 
by William the Conqueror introduced from Normandy into our isles; it 
was generally danced all over the Continent, as well as in the United 
Kingdom, and was very popular in the days of Queen Elizabeth and her 
successors. It is related that the Contredanse was revived in fashion in 



From an Engraving by lanac CruiltiTiapb, afier John Nixon 


France by its re-introduction, in 1745, in the fifth act of an opera-ballet 
by Rameau, and so charmed the Parisians' that, from the stage, it was 
re-imported into the salons and re-instated, in -favour. It seems to have 
retained its popularity in England unbroken,- and, with the more courtly 
Minuets and Gavottes, formed the programme Df fashionable assemblies, 
when stately dances declined, filling in the century anterior to the intro- 
duction of modern dances. We find it constantly represented as the popular 
dance par excellence ; for, unlike the exclusive etiquette of the Minuet, it 
enabled every couple in the room to join its evolutions. 

The antiquated Cotillion differed somewhat from the modern innovation 
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si mtlarly christened. The “Cotillon ’* proper, as its name implies, was a 
favourite in France ; it really derives its title from the short skirt worn by 
the ladies who danced it. Prohably, in contradistinction to the full-dress 
toilettes distinctive of the Minuet, the original title was drawn from the 
simple costume of the peasants ; at first a duet dance, it became one of the 
many lively Rondes, accompanied by the song : 

“ Mi commire, qumd je dinse, 

- Mon cotillon ri-t-il bicn ? ** 

In their eighteenth century Cotillions the lady dancers accordingly 
appeared in 
short skirts, 
with their over- 
dresses pictur- 
esquely looped 
up, as may be 
observed in all 
the diversified 
pictures of this 
popular Round. 

In its ancient 
form it probably 
may be grouped 
with the old 
French Branles, 

no less in request at the English Court as the Brawls, led by the sprightly 
Sir Christopher Hatton. • - *t 

Frequent references to-'tpc^potillions danced at public entertainments in 
the- eighteenth century, and attesting their popularity, are found in the 
journals and magazines of the time ; their vogue extended from country 
assemblies, such as those here represented, to Court balls. 

In the pictures of the al fresco entertainments given by George, Prince 
of Wales, at his gorgeous palace, Carlton House, in the grounds were 
represented guests of the highest fashion, who partook of this diversion. 

Prince Regent, the magnificent host gave a public breakfast to sis? 
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hundred guests four bauds "were placing on his ample lawns, whereon nine 
marquees were erected. After the repast the company danced on the lawn, 

the Prince leading 
the first dance with 
Lady Waldegrave as 
his partner. We are 
informed, -“All 
frequently changed 
partners, and grouped 
into Cotillions, all 
being over by six 
o’clock." 

The Cotillion, as 
known to this gene- 
ration, with its fan- 
ciful interpellations 
and costly gifts, is a 
very different affair. The famous ball given by the Guards Brigade to 
the Prince and Princess of Wales ^June 26, 1863), in the vast buildings 
erected for the 
second International 
Exhibition (1862) in 
Cromwell Road, will 
be remembered as 
having introduced 
one of the most 
noticeable Cotillions 
on record ; this 
commenced at two 
o’clock in the morn- 
ing and lasted till five. 

The earlier Cotil- 
lions consisted of 
easy figures, with such accessories as cushion, mirror, handkerchief and 
chair, all ready to hand $ the leader needed to be fertile of brain, as well 
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J 5 nimble of foot, in devising the most suitable figures. It is in the 
individual Organising of the figures and ingenious suggestions-the fun 
and frolic thrown into 
their execution — that 
the success of the 
Cotillion depends. 

. Curiously enough, 
the name Quadrille 
was that -designating 
a ’game at cards played 
by four- persons, a 
game with itsSpadille, 

Manille, Basto, and 
Punto, and -with a 
series of terms and j.uso*ict» £*•*>*'“* 

laws * more involved 

COmplicatecTset of Quadrilles. It is said the dance was 
unexplained fashion evolved 'from the game. 0^°^" ^ ^ 

relatives’ the Cotil- 
lions, as danced in 
English assemblies 
during the eighteenth 
century, gradually, 
merged- into the 
Quadrille, "'a family 
likeness running, 
through 'the group. 
As has been seen, 
the “First Set” came 
over from Paris, 
direct to Almack s, 

and was introduced by its sponsors as the “ B '"'ought i"» 
A similar interest surrounds the advent oi in 
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fashionable vogue in 1850! Madame Sacre first imparted the mysteries of 
this graceful set, at her classes in the Hanover Square Rooms. A select set 
of four couples, perhaps unconsciously emulating Lady Jersey s example in 
1815, as regards the “Parisian Quadrille,” -mastered the elaborate figures as 
they then were ; Lady Georgina Lygon, Lady Jane Fielding, Mile. Olga de 
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Lechner (daughter of Baroness Brunnow, wife of the Russian Ambassador 
to England), and Miss Berkeley, with four enterprising gentlemen, are reported 
~,,to have delighted society by introducing the novelty of The Lancers in 
a London ball-room. It was danced at the Turkish Embassy, at Bath House, 
and at Lady Caroline Townley’s, by the expert four couples. The Lancers 
soon became popular ; the due observance of the original steps and figures 
was relaxed, and the style was changed to a more frisky measure. The periodi- 
cals of the time ( 1850) enlarged on “ the etiquette of dancing The Lancers.” 

The Catedonian Quadrille, even more animated than The Lancers, 
comes nearer to perpetual motion, leaving little time unoccupied in " the 








Hotel Metropole), the pleasant “ Caledonians ” would be rarely heard 
of; their lively figures are already becoming subjects of ancient traditional/^ 
lore. * ( 

.Among dances which have enjoj ed, for a season, the first vogue must be 
mentioned our old and now somewhat worn friend the Polka, whiefffifty years 
ago turned the heads of the world, and set crowned heads, grave statesmen, 
and great novelists practising its evolutions, unconscious of the absurdity of 
such social trifling. Assumedly introduced to the fashionable world in “ the 
forties,” it must have existed, as regards its measure, from early times 

3 1 
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among dancing people, like the Bohemians— with their Schottischc and 
Volta — the nationality responsible for popularising the Polka’s mazes. 

The peculiar half-step, pulka, which gave its name to the reviyal was 
found as a happy revelation, being practised by a Bohemian peasant-girl, 
as alleged, discovered dancing it to her own music ; song, time, and steps, 
either extemporised or borrowed from tradition. By a happy coincidence, 
on the spot was Josef Neruda, observing the dancer, and noting down the 
melody and steps. The people of Elbclcinitz were delighted with the 
dance, and it was spontaneously christened in its cradle Pulka ; it reached 
Prague in 1835, a °d was warmly received at Vienna ; A dancing-master of 
Prague introduced the Polka, danced in the picturesque Sclavonic costumes, 
on the stage of the Paris Odcon in 1840, and M. Ccllarius carried It 
veritable Polka into the Parisian talons , when Paris had an all-pervading 
epidemic of Polka, difficult to realise in less enthusiastic times. 

The Times wrote • “Our private letters state that politics are now for 
the moment suspended in public regard by the new and all-absorbing pursuit, 
the polka .... which embraces in its qualities the intimacy of the waltz 
with the vivacity of the Irish jig.” In 1844, the Polka was invading our 
shores ; Ccllarius and other masters came over to London expressly to teach 
pupils. 

Soon afterwards, The Times reported “ the first Drawing-room Polka as 
danced at Alnuck’s, and at the balls of the nobility and gentry of this country 
Then the Polka was described with illustrations and details of five figures, 
with the recommendation that those who aspired to shine should dance the 
whole. “There is no stamping of heels or toes, or kicking of legs in sharp 
angles forward. This may do very well at the threshold of a Bohemian 
auhergr..' hut is itudmissihle. in the. &t Vmi of London or Paris.” In the 
'N stage versions there was an amount of emphatic stamping and high-kicking- 
The comic papers made capital out of the mania, which for a time turned 
all society polking, from the Palace to the Casino. 

The papers were full of the PolCa^to the exetusion'of more important 
themes. Artists and humorists turned the craze to account, pages were 
devoted to representations of grotesque experiences of would-be learners. 
Punch made capital out of the absurdities perpetrated. Leech drew many 
skits on the subject, and for a year at least it maintained the popular 
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interest. A parody on Byron’s Maid of Athens, ere w part, appeared in 
Punch in 1 844, under the title of Pretty Polk. 

The -Pas d'AUemande survives as a dancing phrase, expressing a move- 
ment where the “gentlemen turn their partners under their arms." Before 
the introduction of the Valse, as now accepted, the “ poetry of motion ” 



Til* WAIT*. 1 Sufi r«ou "Til* toiimvT or »**th**" 

\ft«r Thomas Kowbodton 

(it is related the Waltz only reached our ball-rooms in 1812), there is 
. evidence that a German Waftzer, as it was called, was familiar in this 
country; it was known as the Waltz AlUmande , and as numerous con^ 
temporary pictures illustrate, “arm-movements" were perhaps more essential 
-^than the steps. There is a picture of an Allemande (see p, 132) executed 
by.C. Brandoin,- 1772, and>a-similar-work by Collett about the same date ; 
the figures are represented turning to a sprightly step, the lady and 
gentleman alternately turning under their uplifted right arms ; this is well 
illustrated in the drawing of later date, 1806, furnished by Rowlandson for 
the, at that time, all-popular Sorrows of JVerlher , 
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We reproduce a caricature by Gillray, -dated 1B00, entitled Waltzer au 
Mouchoir, a burlesque upon the dance at that time coming into more 
prominent notice in this country; it illustrates an ingenious expedient 
towards surmounting the difficulty of spanning a waist too ample for the 
stretch of mere arms. This skit also goes to prove that the Waltzer 

was familiar long before 
the alleged date of its 
adoption in England. 

A more antique Al- 
lemande was introduced 
from mediaeval Germany, 
reaching this country late 
in Elizabeth’s reign. 
Here it was christened 
Almatti , and Allman on 
the Peninsula; in France 
it went under the name 
of Alltmande frattfaise. 

Though in high re- 
quest, from the court to 
the cabaret, in every 
capital of Europe, there 
was a prudish opposition 
to the introduction of 
the Waltz, and its 
naturalisation, in our own country. As described in our references to 
Almack's, the “maty Waltz” was imported there under the highest auspices; 

was reserved for an Imperial guest to convince select society that the Waltz 
was fit for decent company, its opponents persisting in assertions to the 
contrary. The bolder spirits at Almack’s followed in the steps of the, 
magnificent Autocrat of AH^the— Russjas, '"the. .wives, of-.the foreign 
ambassadors at the Court of St. James’s being the most accompHshecTof its 
then exponents. The Countess de Lieven and Princess Esterhazy were 
recognised as the foremost waltzers of the day, and, true to the traditions 
of foreign policy. Lord Palmerston was no less expert. 
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There was a running fire, kept up by satirists and aggressive moralists, 
against the “insidious Waltz," and the suggestive caricatures launched 
against “ this imp of Germany brought up in France," as its detractors 
averred, pictured the sentiments of the ultra-purist section of the com- 
munity, who had persuaded themselves that the introduction of the Waltz 
into England was a' conclusive step on the national downward path. 
In spite of detraction, the Waltz has 
surely become the dance far excellence. 

Performed with due grace, and inspired 
by the emotions drawn from those beautiful 
melodies of which the Waltz enjoys the 
pre-eminent monopoly, this dance is likely 
to retain its foremost place. 

The stately Minuet was seen to the _ 
best advantage at the Royal birthday 
balls, the bravest spectacles of the Georgian 
year, held at St. James’s Palace. The 
dancing on these brilliant anniversaries was 
of the most select order ; the King and 
Queen sat in State as spectators; the 
princes, according to precedence, severally 
opening the ball with one of the 
princesses, each couple alternately, the Prince of Wales leading off with 
the Princess Royal. Stothard has left pictures of these graceful courtly 
scenes ; there is an effective version by Daniel Dodd- of Queen Charlotte's 
Birthright Ball, and we have reproduced Stothard's picture of George IIJ.'s 
Birthday Ball , 1782. The costumes worn on these occasions were of the 
costliest description ; competition ran high to secure the most elaborate 
dresses; they were ordered months beforehand, and cost hundreds of ' 
^.pounds ; the male wearers ran a race of sumptuous emulation with their 
fair partner^ i n^weai ch-of --embroidery. Engravings of the d ress es worn 
by the principal personages appeared in "the magazirfes> In^he pictures 
referred to, the Prince of Wales is shown performing the opening Minuet 
with the eldest princess. There are columns of descriptions of these great 
social events in contemporary journals. 




A HISTORY OF DANCING 


. The marriage of the Duke of York (George III.’s second and favourite 
son) with the Princess Royal of Prussia was a dazzling event, on which 
great hopes W’ere raised. The wedding took piace in Berlin, September 29, 
1791, with great, splendour ; the old courtly usages of the Continent were 
revived, and the Torch Dance, popular in France, Russia, and Germany, 

formed one of the 
v interesting incidents, 

t As will be seen in 

Tv the contemr ° rary 

en g ravin g of this 

A /V^ \\hf picturesque inter- 

j ^ lude, tall wax- 

'n. ' candles had taken 

\V V r - , 1-VkMlV''^ the rlacc of flaminS 

’ \ • brands ; the actual 

/-w \ ■ . v - danc was similar to 

^ v ^ v v " the Allemartde, and, 

— in M da y s . !t " ,as 

.... ... .... *•>» tan on the pari 

After Jututi CiBra? of t h C prformWS 

to blow out their 

neighbours* tapers while striving to protect their own. The Taper or 
Torch Dance became a special feature at weddings, and the tapers carried 
by the nobles were parti-coloured. As in the instance illustrated, the happy 
couple, holding their waxen torches, walked the dignified measure of the 
Polonaise (as at the opening of Court balls in Imperial Russia), followed by 
princes, guests, ministers, and high officers, according to rank, promenading 
^thc circuit of the apartment. The princess boned before the King and 
invited him to dance, then she danced with the princes ; and the bridegroom 
nent through a similar etiquette with the Queen and princesses, as at the 

Royal dance of torches held at Berlin inj 82 1,.-~ ^ 

A similar Torch' Polonaise was given at the Court of Russia on the 
occasion of the Duke of Edinburgh’s marriage with the daughter of the 
Czar. 

Much might be told of incidents which have occurred at Court balls 
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during the reign of George III., and the stoty of his successor, as Prince of 
Wales, Regent, and King, is enlivened by diversified accounts of balls, given 
at Carlton Palace, of gay dances, masquerades, and bah costumed at bis 
Marine Palace, Brighton, and subsequently at the whimsical Pavilion, 
which seemed specially designed for the holding of ridoitos, after the fashion 
of Ranclagh and Vauxhall, the architectural eccentricities of which the 
Brighton Pavilion 
seemed to emulate, 
together with not a 
few of the distin- 
guishing gaieties of 
the company there 
assembled. 

Nor must we 
linger over the 
sprightly doings of 
the Court of George 
IV., with the re- 
splendent balls 
given at his palaces 
whenPrince Regent 
and King. 

The gracious young Princess Victoria, with her cousins. Prince George 
of Cambridge and his sister the Princess Augusta, were particularly graceful 
dancers, as was Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg, afterwards Prince Consort. 
From 1838, two of the State Apartments of Buckingham Palace, the Throne 
and Ball Rooms respectively, were set apart for dancing ; the fine picture 
gallery connected the two rooms, in each of which was an orchestra. Her 
Majesty and the Court entered the ball-room before ten o’clock, the Queen 
chose a partner, and opened the ball with the first Quadrille. Later in jhe 
evening ber-. Majesty moved-, to x the -second room, sometimes-leading a 
Country Dance in the small hours. After her- Majesify’s marriage in 1 840, 
the Polka was introduced as an addition to the programme, an'd nearly 
twenty years later the Lancers was added to the State Balls. 

Of foremost interest in the annals of dancing are the three historical 
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Daubers al, composition* of, 185 ’ 
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Faucet, Amilie, 414 

Festival of the Supreme Being, 190 

Fiocre, Mme, 363 

Fioretti, Mat. 363 

Folias, 260 

Foher- Robert, 33 2 

France, dancing in (Middle Ages), 61 
France, religious dances in, 60 
French ballet, 362 

Fuller, Loie (Serpentine Dance), 379 
Funeral Dances, 16 


Gavotte, 1 28, 152 

Gasotte du Ballet du Roi (music), 133 
Gavotte under Louis XVI,, 176 
Goyon, dancer, 1 97 
Grahn, Lucile, 414 
Grand Ballet d'Aciion, 154 
Grand Ballet du Roi, uz 
Greek and Roman mimetic dances, 14 
Greet sacred dances, 1 1 
Greta* Greta, bMet, 364 
Grille d’£gout (French dancer), 380 
Griri, Carlotta, 361, 414 
1 Guimard, Madeleine, >71 
1 Gymnopaedia, II, 13 


Hebrew religious dances, 4 
; Helen dances ar festival of Diana, “ 

I Hermitage, dancing saloon, 3*1 
Highland Fling*, 424 
Hippogyncs, 26 
Hora, Roumanian Round, 219 
' Horatii, ballet, 1 37 
| Hormos, 15, 34 
j Hornpipe, 382, 420 
Horosod, 356 

Horton, P. (Mr*. German Reed), 414 
Hjgra (dandc for svomen), 29 
Hjlas playing CEdipus, 4 1 
Hymen or Hymenaios, 29 
Hyporchcma (Hyportheme), It, 13 , a I 


I Iasibic Dance, 14 

1 Impatience, ballet, 117 
J Incoherent Ball, 3 jq 
1 Indian dances, 269 
Irish Jigs, 418 


Gaditanians, 44 Jaleo dc Jerez, 253 

* V Gaillarde (Romanesque), 93, 95, 355, 38*, Jansen, German dancing-master, 411 
' - ^Jersey, Lady, introduces guadnHc, 4c 

GafopT'ijr Jigs named after ifiTefcignry 382, 387, 
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168,189 Jota*, 252 

Gasarni, 319, 340 _ Jumpers of New England, 50 
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(pantomimic) Dance, 19 
Kollo, Dalmatian rustic dance, 216 
Romanise, 20 
Krinon, 22 

La Dansomavie, ballet-pantomime, 187 
La Farandole, ballet, 365 
La Goulue (French dancer), 380 
La Larnirc Polonaise, ballet, 201 
La Romanesca (music), 103 
La Source, ballet, 363 
La Volta, 383 
La Zucchi, dancer, 368 
Laberius forced to dance, 43 
Laborde and Ccllanus, rivalry between, 
299 

Lady patronesses of Alitncl't, 4.07 
Lahire at the Chaumiire, 318 
Lancer, 43 1 

Lan>, comedy dancer, t68, 367 

Lc Basque, opera-dancer, 119 

Lc Carnai al. Sarabande (music), 129 

Le Fandango, ball«, 365 

Les Acacias, 323 

Lea Filets de Volealn, ballet, 201 

Lion Dance, 20 

Little Russian, dance, 266 ’ 

Lou Gui, strolling ballet by ' King .Rend, 

55 

Louis XIV. in ballets, tog 
Louis XV., escapade of, 146 
Ludioncs, 33 

Lulli composes Minuets, 131 
Lupercalia, 36 

Mabille, pirc ct fils, 306 
Manzotti, ballet in Italian style, 368 
Marguerite de Valois, dancing of, 71, 102, 
•°7 

Marie Antoinette at Opera Ball, 180 
Markowski, 299, 304 
Marseillaise at Opera, 189 
Martynv^atiterJ, 378 
Mary Queen or ScouTsUll in dancing,^, 
421 v - 

Masquerades at Carlisle House, 39; 
Masques, 63, 385, 3S6 
M**> of the Mozirabcs, 70 


Mauri, Mile. Rosita, 378 
May-day revels, 3 88 
Mazilber, dancer, 362 
Mazurka created by Markowski, 304 
Medieval dancing by women, 60 
Mem phi tic (martial) Dance, 17, 19 
Mdncstner on dancing, 47 
Mdrante, Mine. (Lina), 362 
Milon, ballets by, 197 
Milon in La Dansomaaic, 1S8 
Mmetvt dancing Pyrrhic Dance, 17 
Minuet, 131, 148, 352, 354, 393, 437 
Mnasion, theatrical dancing, 21 
Modern Greek dances, 263 
Mormons’ Ball, 350 
Morphasmos, 23 
Moms Dance, 383 
Moulin de la Galette, 379 
Moulin Rouge, 335 
Mountain Ballet, 87 


Namouna (grand ballet), 367 

New Hebrides, dancing in, 234 

Nini Fatte-en-l’air (French dancer), 380 

Niobc (grand ballet), 22 

Notation for dancing, 166 

Noverre, Ballets, 164 

Novctrc revolutionises danc ; ng, 154 


Odo, Bishop of Paris, proscribed dancing 
in churches, s8 
Ole danced by La Ncna, *60 
Orphic Dances, 16 
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402,412 

Pantomimic ballets, 71 
Parabenai Tettara, 22 
Parisian Fancy Balls, 346 
Parisot, Mile., 413 
— -Fassa-catfe (Pawacailte), 1^4^,239 
Pa£c-pied, 335 - ' ' 

Passe-pied en Rondeau (music), 162 
Patagonian Dance, 2 S3 
ravine, 103, 124, 239, 352, 38;, 424 
Pazz2mezzo (Cinque-pace), 383 
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Pdcour, opcra-tkncer, 1 19 
Pels, Dance of Galicia, 50 
Petipa’s dancing, 367 
Plato, opinion of dancing, 48 
Podismos, 20 
Polks, 296, 299, -J33 
Pofo, of Moorish origin, 155 
Portugal, ballet in honour of St. Ignat'us 
Loyola, 82 

Prado, dancing saloon, 320 
Prd Catalan, 332 

Prevost, Mile , performing Passcpied, 14.2 
Pritchard (Mabille dancer), 308 
Ptolcmxus dances in public, 9 
Pjladeios named after Pylades, 23 
Pjlades and Bathjllus invent mimenc 
drama, 36 

Pylades, theatrical dancing of, zi 
Pjrrhic (martial) Dance, 10, 17,382 


QVADftlLU, 339, 408, 43I, 433 
Queen Elizabeth, skill in dancing, 3S4 
Queen Poraard (Elise Scrgent), 3 1 1 
Queen Victoria, Court Balls under, 439 

Ranelach in Paris, 317*. 

Ranelagh, Masquerades at, 403 
Raj on d’Or (French dancer), 380 

Reels, 424 

Riario, Cardinal, composing ballets, 70 

Rice Dance (Japan), 229 

Rice Dance in Madagascar, 233 

Rosati, Carolina, in Coral:, 414 

Round, account of, acS 

Round in Gascony, 2 14 

Round of Sardinian Peasants, 213 

Royal Academy of Dancing founded, jio 

Royal Birthday Balls, 437 

Sacre, Mffl?,, teaching Lancers, 432 
St Basit on dancing^) 

StrCirlo Borromco, strolling ballet, 5} 

St. Ignmui Loyola, ballet m honour of, 
82 

St. Leger Round, tunc for Sellenger's Round, 
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Saint-Lfon, ballet-master, 361 
Salic, Mile., expressive dancing of, 141 
Salome dances before Herod, 39 
Sangalh, Rita, 367 
Saraband, 128, 355 

Schottische created by Markowski, 304, 
434 

Scotch popular dances, 422 
Seguidillas, 242 
Scgaidilhi Maachegas, 24 S 
Seises of Seville, 31 

Sevignc, Mme. de, dancing Passcpied, 

134 

Sikinnis (Satyne dance), 27 

Sicba, ballet, 368 

Socrates dances with Apasia, 7 

Sophocles dances after Salamis, 9 

Sorcerers’ Masquerade, 86 

Spain, religious dances in, 50 

Spanish dances, 238, 234 

Strauss and the Empress Eugdme, 345 

Strolling ballets, 33 

Subra, Mile , 363, 36^ 378 

Sword Dance, 356 

Sylvia, ballet, 160 , 366 

Syrtos a 64 
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Taguom, Marie, 204, 414 
Tarantella, 265 * ^ 

Tascara, 258 
The Muses, ballet, 116 
77c Prefect Ufirc as (print), 400 
Thfodore, Mile., in Tkc Prvspret hrfere us, 
402 

Thermsgistns, 21 

Torch Dance, 438 ; (Fackcltanz) at Berlin, 

3S 6 

Tordion, 94 
Tncotets, 8; 

Tnumph of Love, bailer, 117 ' 

Vasquez, teacher of dancmg,j63,.376 
Vaughan, Kate,*nd-hcr i ^ucccssora, 415 
Vaurbail Gardens, 404 
Vestri', Auguste, 169, 183, 411 
Vcstris, GaStan, pupil and successor of 
Duprf, 167, 411 
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Vicux Chine, Bal du, 3*8 
Visitors at Pantheon, 398 
Volte, 99, *8g 


Waltz, 188, *89; in England, 435 
Wallzers, famous, 410, 436 


Watteau, work Inspired by theatre, 140 
Wellington, Duke of, 40S 
Woodland Balls, 352 

Xiphismos (sword dance), 21 

Yedoo, ballet, 3 65 

Zoronco (Spanish dance), 258 





